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** O strength so dearly trusted ! 
O clasp of human love ! 
Frail reed we fondly lean on. 
How feeble dost thou prove ! 

" O silence dead, unbroken 

By friendship's tenderest tone ! 
Dark ways that must be trodden. 
Dark waters stemmed alone ! 

*' A surer faith unshaken 

The failing heart demands ; 
A voice from higher regions, 
A grasp from unseen hands." 

—Author Unknown. 
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PREFACE. 



The following story needs, I trust, little explanation of 
its pnrport in a preface. It has been written mainly 
with the hope of drawing attention to a strangely 
neglected precept, which is practically ignored by many 
Christian men and women ; with what consequences 
of sorrow and suffering, Ood only knows. 

Not to be guilty of anything like disingenuous 
borrowing, I ought to mention tha the brief outline 
given in one place of a sermon on Deuteronomy 
TT^Yiii 27, is taken from a published discourse of Mr. 
Spurgeon's on that text. 

May the Lord, who alone can " establish the work of 

our hands," set the seal of His approval on tUs " Tale 

of Three Sisters," and accompany it by His blessing 

wherever it shall find its way I 

E.L.D. 

Littleton Dbew Bbctoby 

Chiffbkham, Wilts, 

July 1, 1885. 
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CHAPTEE L 

A MIDNIGHT TALK. 

Tttr lioTise ^0783 very still, with the peculiarly deep 

eaXence and liush of Sunday night ; the outer door was 

\)axred and bolted, and the glass one within it was shut 

and locked ; and the only sounds to be heard in the 

liall were the sharp ticking of the cuckoo-dock, and the 

sullen heavy moaning of the sea which came up from 

the heacli ; for it was nearly midnight, when the tide 

"woxdd be at its height. 

"Cuckoo! Cuckoo! Cuckoo!" 
The little bird rushed out of his home in the clock 
in a great bustle, as if anxious to show that he, at any 
rate, was wide awake ; and having duly announced to 
all whom it might concern that it wanted only a quar- 
ter to twelve o'clock, he darted indoors again, and shut 
himself in with a snap, as if ashamed of being abroad 
at so late an hour. 

Darkness in the hall, darkness on the staircase. 
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darkness in the wide corridor above, into which all the 
bedrooms on that floor opened — ^a goodly number of 
them, moreover. It certainly seemed as if the twin 
monarchs Night and Sleep had it all their own way. 
But no ; under one door a bright line of light was visi- 
ble, showing that there was at least one wakeful heart 
in Seaview House. 

The room to which this door belonged was a large 
one, and comfortably furnished ; the only- drawback 
to its snugness being the inevitable Venetian blinds, 
which — ^like the tamarisk-tree — appear to flourish best 
at the seaside. The reader has probably discovered 
the aggravating character of these inventions before 
now, especially for bedroom use ; for if they be turned 
one way, every passer in the street below has an almost 
uninterrupted view of the interior of the room ; and if 
they be turned the other way, the occupant has an 
equally good view of the sky, and the moonlight and 
early sunlight can stream in and break his peaceful 
slumbers all too soon. However, I have yet to find the 
seaside residence that has them not ; so it is useless to 
murmur at them. You will find them at every lodging- 
house, with their broken tapes, their cords that will 
not work, their attendant hooks broken or missing, 
until a revolution take place. 

A fire was burning in the grate and the gas was 
turned high, although the solitary inmate of the room 
was doing nothing which required such an illumina- 
tion, for she was sitting on a low American folding- 
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chair, leaning her forehead on her hands as if deep in 
thought. She had no beauty of which to boast; her 
ejes were grey, and set rather far apart, her brown hair 
was straight and scanty, her nose curved slightly up- 
wards, and her mouth was large. Her walking appafel 
lay scattered about on the bed and on one or two 
chairs in a confusion that would shock any orderly 
soul, and in her lap was a little paper-covered hymn- 
book. 

A low tap at the door startled her out of her reverie. 
''Who's there?" she asked sharply, adding as the 
visitor entered — "Sosalie! what is the matter? what 
brings you out of your room so late ? " 

" I could not go to sleep, Johnnie, and as I thought 
you would not either, I crept along to see whether your 
light was out." 
" Is Myra awake too ? " 

" Oh, no ; she said she was tired to death with Mr. 
Hatherleigh's yelling and shouting, as she called it; 
and she dropped asleep as soon as her head touched 
the pillow, after rolling her stockings into a ball and 
flinging them at me in a pet, because I would not un- 
dress so quickly as she did." 

The new-comer shivered, and seated herself on the 
hearthrug in Turkish fashion, spreading her hands 
before the blazing coals to warm them. She had one 
of those faces which disarm all critics and take all 
hearts by storm, so lovely was it both in features and 
expression, while her waving brown hair fell like a 
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cloak all round her as she crouched there looking up 
into her sister's face; for they were sisters, though 
utterly dissimilar in person, and Eosalie was the eldest, 
being past one-and -twenty, whereas "Johnnie" — or 
rather Johanna — ^was only nineteen. 

" How did you like the sermon, Johnnie ? '* was her 
next speech, 
. « "Why do you want to know ? " 

" Oh, because — I don't know. It makes me miser- 
able every time I think of it." 

" Don't think of it then. Forget it as fast as you can." 

" But I can't forget it, and I do not believe you can 
either, for I can see you have been crying, and your 
handkerchief is wet through with tears. Do talk about 
it; there's a dear." 

"About my handkerchief ? " inquired Johanna with a 
forced smUe. 

"Now don't pretend to be stupid; you know very 
well that I meant the sermon. Johnnie, if all that he 
said is true, what will become of us ? " 

" I am sure I don't know. He evidently thinks Pax- 
mouth is a perfect sink of iniquity, and I suppose Mr. 
Kent has been telling him tales, or he could not know 
so much about it. He preached as if we were all 
heathen." 

"It was terrible to hear him. Did you wish you 
could stay to the after-meeting ? I did." 

"No," said Johanna in a sort of bark, "that I didn't; 
I hate the whole business." 
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'' I wonder if father and mother will let ns go again,** 
speculated Kosalie. 

" * Let ' ! — ^who wants to go again ? " 

" I do, and so do you/ only you will not own 
it/' said Bosalie, nothing daunted by her sister's 
manner. 

''I never said I wanted to go again, and nothing 
will induce me to stay to any of the after-meetings ; 
80 don't you think it." 

"Why not, dear?" 

'' Because I do not admire the confessional" 

'' Johnnie, it's not the confessionaL" 

" Yes it is, or very much like it. Why, to-night as 
we were coming out, some strange woman with a long 
black veil thrown back over her bonnet came rushing 
up to offer me a tract, and asked me if I were saved. 
The idea of such a thing ! " 

•'What did you say ? " asked Rosalie curiously. 

*' Nothing ; I wouldn't see the tract, and I took no 
notice of her question, which was simply impertinent, 
I think. What business was it of hers ? " 

•^Mr. Hatherleigh spoke as if it were the business of 
every one who knows the truth to care for the souls of 
others." 

'' It's not their business to pry and poke into what 
does not concern them, I am sure of that." 

" But," pursued Rosalie, " should we mind it so much 
if we could answer the question comfortably ? " 

Johanna moved uneasily in her chair under this 
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home-thrust. "I don't think I should like it under 
any circumstances/' she said at last. 

'' I should not mind being questioned or talked to, 
or anything," said Bosalie with a little sob, " if only I 
could know it was all right with me." 

"Why should it not be all right without any cry- 
ing or fuss? I don't see that you and I }iave done 
anything particularly bad, to render that process 
necessary." 

" Hark ! there's the clock striking twelve," exclaimed 
Eosalie, starting to her feet. *' I suppose I must go." 

She bent over her sister with a wistful face. 

''Johnnie, shall we study this subject together, and 
try to understand it ? " 

Johanna yawned loudly. " Do go to bed, child, or I 
shall be tempted to follow Myra's example and pelt 
you out of the room. Good-night ! " And with a kiss 
that redeemed her speech from ungraciousness she dis- 
missed her sister. 

When she was left alone, she deliberately folded up 
her shawl and jacket, and put away the various articles 
that littered up the room ; then she flung herself on 
the bed face downwards, and burst into a fit of crying 
— the repressed noiseless crying that indicates a re- 
served nature — after which she undressed, turned out 
the gas, and lay down to sleep. 

It was late when she awoke next morning, and 
when she drew up the blinds, the short December 
day had begun. Paxmouth lay on the west coast of 
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England, near the mouth of a large river which pours 
its muddy waters into the Atlantic, polluting it for 
many miles. Like sundry other bays — especially those 
with a headland at one extremity — Paxmouth was 
fondly imagined by the residents to resemble the Bay 
of Naples ; a harmless conceit, but ludicrous to the 
scornful, who pointed to the liquid mud that rolled 
into the bay at high tide, and contrasted it derisively 
with the blae waters of the Mediterranean* 

It was low-water now, and a wide expanse of solid 
mud stretched out beyond the wet yellow sands on 
which lay long lines of bladder-wrack thrown up by 
the midnight tide. At the southern side of the bay 
a long tongue of hilly land called Scarran Down 
stretched out beyond the mud into the grey restless 
ocean; but a heavy fog hung over it this morning 
and almost hid it from view. 

Part of Paxmouth was built down by the esplanade 
and the beach, but the better portion was on the side 
of the hill at the northern point of the bay, facing 
the south ; and beyond the town the Greystone Woods 
extended for miles round to the other side of the hill, 
climbincr to its summit on the one hand and almost 
dipping into the sea on the other. Seaview House 
stood about half-way up the hill, and Johanna's 
window commanded the whole sweep of the bay, 
allowing her a view of the house-tops of the lower 
portion of the town, the esplanade, and sands, and 
of Scarran Down just opposite. Not a cheerful pro- 
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spect to-day, yet she dressed hastily and went back 
to the window, as if it had a dreary fascination 
for her. 

''I don't see that life is good for much/' she- 
muttered. ''If what he said is true, half the world 
is going to the bad as fast as it can go ; and I am 
sure existence isn't worth having, so far as I've tried 
it Why was I born? I'm of no use, and I'm not 
happy, nor good either. Oh, dear ! " 

So she mused, until she suddenly awoke to the 
fact that it was growing very late, and that the 
family were probably half through breakfast by this 
time; and so indeed it proved when she entered 
the room. 

"Here you are, just like a cow's tail, all behind" 
said Myra, her youngest sister, lifting a huge half^ 
round of bread-and-butter to her mouth as she spoke* 
"I wonder you're not ashamed to be so lazy." 

" You had better mend your own bad habits first," 
retorted Johanna with dignity. " When you have 
learned to behave at table like a civilised being, it 
will be time enough to ' wonder ' at me." 

" Dear me ! we got out of bed on the wrong side 
this morning," said Myra, planting both elbows on the 
table and holding an end of the slice in each hand, 
while she nibbled along the edge of it in the fashion 
in which a silkworm sets to work on a fresh mul- 
berry leaf. 

"Take your elbows off the table, Myra," said her 
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mother reprovingly, '' and cut that slice of bread in 
ialf with your knife.** 

" It tastes better like this,** pleaded Myra. 

"Whether it does or not, I cannot allow you to 
do it, my dear; yon are too big for such childish 
ways. I cannot think," continued Mrs. Marshall in 
an aggrieved tone, '' why the baker brings these great 
quartern loaves." 

"^ I asked him to/' confessed Myra. " I saw them 
in the cart one day, and they looked so good, that 
I told him I wished he would always bring them." 

"What business had you to meddle with the house- 
keeping? " asked Johanna sharply. 

"What business have you to scold me for it, 
miss?" 

" Silence, girls," said Mr. Marshall, looking up 
from his newspaper. **You are getting to be very 
pert, Myra, and I won't have it." 

Myra was quenched, and finished her breakfast in 
silence. She was a tall, raw-boned school-girl of four- 
teen, with high cheek-bones, strongly marked features, 
and an immense quantity of wiry black hair, which 
her mother insisted she should wear in the German 
fashion, in one long plait hanging down her back and 
reaching below her waist. This style was uncommon 
in those days, and Myra hated it accordingly; but 
Mrs. Marshall was firm. 

"You would look like a crazy creature with it 
loose, my dear, and I will not let you play at being 
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grown-up at your age by turning it up," she told 
her. 

So much for the young lady's personal appearance ; 
as to her character, the reader will be able to judge 
better hereafter. 

" You and Johnnie were very tired last nighty dear, 
were you not ? " asked Mrs. Marshall, turning to her 
eldest daughter. " I really hardly knew our quiet 
church; it is turned upside down with all this Mis- 
sion fuss and excitement. As to these little books 
of * special hymns/ as they are termed, they are most 
extraordinary productions." 

" It is preposterous," said Mr. Marshall, laying down 
his newspaper before Eosalie could reply. " If I see 
Mr. Kent to-day, I shall express my opinion pretty 
plainly on the subject. We have got on very well 
hitherto without any of this commotion, and it ought 
not to be forced on a respectable congregation like 
ours at Trinity, without our consent being obtained." 

"Well, dear, we are not obliged to be drawn into 
it," said his wife soothingly, "and I daresay it will 
do good to some people." 

"We cannot avoid being drawn into it, Helena, 
unless we go ofif to another church next Sunday and 
the Sunday after," returned Mr. Marshall impatiently ; 
" for this fantastic business is to go on for more than a 
fortnight, Sundays and week-days. It is absurd ! " 

To all this, and much more of the same sort, Eosalie 
and Johanna listened in silence ; for although he was 
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generally accounted a good-natured man, there lay 
under the surface a substratum of dogged determina- 
tion which was seldom called into action, but which 
was unyielding when once aroused* It was therefore 
necessary for his family to be veiy discreet if they 
did not wish to put him into " the imperative mood," 
as Myra irreverently called it; and Bosalie waited 
patiently until her father turned to her with recovered 
good temper. 

"Sosalie, you are looking as grave as a judge. I 
hope you do not like all these wild doings ? " 

" One can hardly judge by a single hearing, father. 
I should like ** She paused and coloured. 

''What should you like, little woman ? " 

" I should like to hear Mr. Hatherleigh to-night, if 
you have no objection. The church is near enough 
for Johnnie and me to go together, and Agnes Kent 
has talked about Missions until I feel curious to see 
what a Mission is like from first to lasf 

If any one but Bosalie had been the petitioner, a 
flat denial would have been her reward; but she was 
her father^s pride and darling, and seldom failed to 
conquer hinu Nevertheless he looked sober at her 
request. Possibly if Missions had been as common 
then as now, and he had been better acquainted with 
the working of them, he would have dreaded their 
influence more ; but ten or twelve years ago they had 
only recently become a Church of England institution, 
and their far-reaching effects were less known than 
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now, when nearly every town, and many a village too, 
has had some experience of them. 

**I don't know what to say. What do you think, 
Helena ? " he inquired, turning to his wife. 

" I suppose it will not do them any harm, Henry. 
Young people like new-fashioned ways, and although 
I should be sorry to listen to that man every night, 
yet, if the girls like it and you are willing, let them go 
by all means." 

For the last few minutes Johanna had been busily 
engaged in balancing her teaspoon on the edge of her 
cup, taking no part in the conversation. Myra now 
rose from the table, yawned, wiped her hands on the 
skirt of her dress, and sauntered out of the room ; Mr. 
Marshall departed to his study, and Mrs. Marshall to 
the kitchen, with the intention — among other things 
—to counter-order the unseemly quartern loaves from 
the baker. 

Seaview House was handsome and well appointed, 
but the Marshalls kept up little style, not happening 
to care greatly for the third-rate fashionable life of 
the town. They had come to Paxmouth seven years 
previous to the commencement of our story, on account 
of M3rra's health; for she had been a delicate child, 
although every trace of delicacy had long since van- 
ished; and her parents were too well satisfied with 
the result of their sojourn in "ozone-land" (as en- 
thusiasts have dubbed Paxmouth) to care to move 
inland again. Apart from this consideration, none of 
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the family were enamoured of life in a seaside town. 
The population was of course shifting, and friendships 
therefore not easy to form ; and, moreover, the residents 
were divided into numerous '* sets," and the Maishalls 
did not admire the ''sets" of Pazmouth. Thither 
came numbers of retired officers of the Indian anny 
with their families, mostly good earnest men, but 
carrying a large amoimt of military despotism into 
their piety; and the religious clique held steadily 
aloof, looked askance at the rest of the community, 
and was subdivided into minor cliques too many to 
particularise. 

As for the rest, there was the small tradesmen's 
set, the large tradesmen's set^ the professional set^ and 
the independent gentry's set. Of the last named the 
Marshalls might by this time have become leading 
spirits had they troubled to assert themselves; but 
they did not admire the individual members of it, 
and preferred dipping alternately into that and into 
the professional set just below it. 

One point of union existed : all the residents agreed 
that Paxmouth was spoiled by the excursionists who 
overran it throughout the summer ; for it was and is 
the great place for political associations, choirs, Sunday- 
schools, and Benefit Societies to visit for their annual 
outing, and all those who manage such affairs in the 
West of England seem drawn by a magical attraction 
to Paxmouth. Many are the circles of heads and 
tails of shrimps which the visitors leave scattered 
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round the benches on the esplanade, and loud are the 
complaints of the residents respecting drunken or im- 
pertinent excursionists. 

Among all the aforesaid residents, the place of hon- 
our as "the prettiest girl in Paxmouth" 'was assigned 
to Bosalie Marshall, but never were honours more 
meekly worn; the best proof of this being the fact 
that in her own home she was as warmly admired 
and loved as she was by the outer circle of her friends 
and acquaintances. 

On this particular morning she waited until the 
housemaid had removed the breakfast-things, and 
then came up to her sister putting her arm round her 
waist. ''Are not you glad that father has given us 
leave to go ? " she asked softly. 

" I think it was very cool of you to speak for me as 
well as yourself," replied Johanna. ''However, my 
old phiz always has to trot about to take care of you, 
so I suppose I shall have, to play duenna as usual; 
but mvnd^ Bosalie," and she did her best to look 
impressive, " I can't, shan't, and won't stay to the after- 
meeting ; so don't you count on my doing that." 

" But why not ? " 

''Because I shan't — so there ! I shall rush off just as 
soon as the sermon is over, and you must come with 
me. I am not going to have a fuss made over me." 

Bosalie was silent I think one reason why she 
usually prevailed was that she never combated people 
when they were disposed to be perverse, for in this 
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world of ours it is a most useful gift to be able to 
discern when is the " time to keep silence." 

The door opened and Myra reappeared with her 
hands fall of school-books. 

''Don't bang the door/' said Johanna, as her sister 
closed it by the simple process of backing against it 
with all her might. " Why don't you shut it properly, 
child?'* 

"Because I've got my hands fulL Oh, bother these 
wretched holiday tasks!" grumbled the girl as she 
deposited her burden on the table. "I wish Mrs. 
Hood had to set to work herself the week after Christ- 
mas — that I do I Johnnie, won't you help me ? " 

" What are you going to do to-day ? " 

'* I've got to translate one of Madame de Sevign^'s 
letters into English. I wish the old thing had never 
liv^d, or that she'd never had a daughter, Or else that 
the daughter had never gone away from home, so that 
her mother needn't have writtem to her. Gome along 
and help me." 

''I can't; besides, Mrs. Hood gave you the work to 
do, and did not expect me to help you." 

" What do you want done, dear ? " inquired Eosalie, 
coming up to the aggrieved young student. (By the 
by, I think holiday tasks are a cruel mistake.) 

''I want some one to help me," was the doleful 
rejoinder. " What a nuisance this hateful bell-rope is, 
to be sure ! " and Myra gave an impatient jerk to her 
massive plait. 
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"Let me see what I can do/' said Bosalie, sitting 
down beside her, while Johanna went oflf to practise 
on the drawing-room piano. Some time was taken 
up with listening to Myra's vigorous abuse of holi- 
day tasks, and then three-quarters of an hour were 
spent in explaining the difficulties of the lesson ; but 
Eosalie was neither irritable nor impatient, and the 
formidable business was at last accomplished. 



( 17 ) 



CHAPTER II. 

QUESTIONINGS. 

Thsre is something very impressive in the sight of a 
large congregation assembled for a Mission service. I 
know there is a wide difference of opinion as to the 
amount of lasting good done by these special efforts ; 
I have heard them extolled to the skies, and I have 
heard them sharply criticised and unsparingly con- 
demned as sensational, theatrical, and unreal ; but 
which of the two estimates is collect can never be 
decided until the great day when " every man's work 
shall be made manifest" Be this as it may, the solem- 
nity of the season while it lasts is almost overpowering 
to a thoughtful mind. 

Trinity Church was a large one, but every seat was 
filled long before service began, and chairs were placed 
in aisles and chancel, and occupied as soon as they 
were put there. Mrs. Marshall, indulgent at all times, 
had ordered the late dinner half an hour earlier than 
usual on account of the girls, but they found their pew 
already filled when they arrived, and had to be con- 
tented with chairs almost immediately under the pul- 

B 
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pit. Johanna, who had come unwillingly, sat through- 
out the service erect, tearless, and determined ; but when 
the preacher entered the pulpit, she glanced at him 
curiously, to see how he looked on closer inspection, 
and found that he was a short, thick-set man, with 
penetrating dark eyes, which swept the church with 
their glance, and finally rested — so she fancied — on 
Bosalie and herself with an air of investigation, as he 
rose from his knees after a short extempore prayer. 
Johanna composed her features into stony stillness and 
glared defiantly back at him while he gave out his 
text — "The God in whose hand thy breath is, and 
whose are all thy ways, hast thou not glorified," and 
looked straight into her face as if speaking directly 
to her. 

I am not going to give you any abstract of the ser- 
mon — you would only skip it if I did — ^but I can tell 
you the effect it had on Johanna's mind. It seemed to 
her as if the whole of her life, in its petty selfishness, 
its earthly-mindedness, and utter forgetfulness of her 
Maker's claims, were being held up to public execra- 
tion, and that she must say ** Amen " to whatever sen- 
tence of condemnation was passed upon her. Ko one 
would have guessed it, for she sat apparently unmoved, 
while Eosalie wept without restraint, and as soon as 
the service was over she rose from her seat. 

" Come, Eosalie," she whispered impatiently, " let us 
make haste before the crush begins." But Bosalie sat 
still with bowed head and did not answer. 
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''Eosalie, come!" she repeated; but with the same 
result Five minutes — ten minutes passed; the throng 
was swiftly diminishing. Mr. Hatherleigh and the 
other clergy issued from the vestry, having divested 
themselves of their surplices, and the former took his 
stand on the chancel steps and was evidently recon- 
noitring with interest the faces of those who remained. 

"Come away at once — ^they're going to shut the 
doors — ^that man's watching us, and we shall be in for 
the after-meeting ! Do you hear me, Bosalie ? " 

"Yes, I hear, but I must stay. If you love me, 
Johnnie, sit down again ; I'm so miserable that I can't 
go home like this," was the despairing answer. 

Johanna sat down in helpless resignation, for it was 
out of the question for her to leave her sister, and it 
was clearly a deeper motive than mere self-will that 
was actuating her. The first part of the meeting was 
taken up with singing and with a short address ; and 
then, while the choir were singing 

'* Th«Te is life for a look at the Crucified One," 

Mr. Hatherleigh and the other workers began going 
about from pew to pew, speaking to those who ap- 
peared to be in distress. 

"It's coming now," thought Johanna presently, as 
he looked towards them, and she settled herself back 
in her chair to receive him with dignity. He paused 
an instant before addressing her, puzzled apparently by 
her collected manner. 
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"There is trouble here, is there not ? " he asked in a 
pleasant, friendly voice, glancing at the sobbing figure 
beside her. 

" Yes," responded Johanna, after following the direc- 
tion of his eyes for a moment, " there is." 

"Can I help you? will you teU me what it is all 
about ? " he continued, taking a vacant chair where he 
could see both the sisters. 

"Excuse me,'' said Johanna; "I am remaining on 
my sister's account; it was her wish to stay, and I 
could not leave her to walk home alone." 

" Is it well with you ? " was his next question. " You 
speak as if the matter did not concern you personally ; 
is it because you have no need of counsel, or simply 
because you are too proud to confess your need ? " 

Johanna looked at him, then down at her gloves, 
which she fell to buttoning and unbuttoning indus- 
triously. She was unprepared for this quiet, matter- 
of-fact method of attack, and she was too honest to 
repudiate a charge which her conscience told her was 
true. 

" Your sister seems in very great distress ; if you do 
not wish to speak about yourself, will you give me a 
clue to her difficulty ? Time is precious, and there are 
many waiting to speak to me." 

" I really can tell you very little, Mr. Hatherleigh. 
She said last night that she was unhappy, and should 
not mind being talked to, or anything, if she could 
only feel she was all right." 
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''Yes, that is it/' Bosalie broke in. **! am not fit to 
die, and I don't do a single thing right, and I keep on 
doing wrong, though I hate myself for it. What must 
I do?" 

"'Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
be saved/ " was the immediate response. 

"But I ana so sinfuL While you were preaching 
just now, I felt as if my sins were getting bigger and 
heavier every moment, till I couldn't bear them any 
longer/' 

"All the more reason why you should come to Him 
who has said, * Come unto Me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.' " 

"But how can I know whether He wiU receive me ? 
I am so bad ! " 

"Because He has said, 'Him that cometh to Me I 
will in no wise cast out.' Only come, and you may be 
sure He will receive you." 

" I wish ** said Johanna, and there she stopped. 

" What do you wish ? " Mr. Hatherleigh turned at 
once to her, as if glad to hear her speak. 

"I wish with all my heart that preachers and tract- 
writers would just for once take the trouble to explain 
what ' coming ' is. I get sick of hearing and reading it 
— ^*come, come, come ! ' Every one repeats it just like 
a parrot, and not a soul ever stops to tell us how we are 
to come, or where, or what it means. Of course Jesus 
Christ is up in heaven, and we can't go there till we die ; 
80 what is the use of telling us to do what we can't ? " 
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Mr. Hatherleigh watched her intently, not a change 
in her face and manner escaped him while she jerked 
out her problem almost angrily, and several inquirers 
in the pews near showed so plainly that she was practi- 
cally spokeswoman for them also, that he considered 
it best to raise his voice a little, to reach them all. 

*' Take care what you say. Bemember that our Lord 
Himself bids you ' come,' and therefore * coming ' must 
be possible." 

"But what « 'coming'? You yourself yesterday 
scolded us in both your sermons for not ' coming,' and 
told us how wicked it was of us; yet I left the 
church not a bit wiser than I entered it as to what 
you wanted us to do. It's the way of all good people ; 
they harp on 'believing' and 'coming' till one is 
weary of the jargon of sound." 

She wondered at her own boldness, but an irre- 
sistible power urged her on, though her tone sounded 
more as if she were quarrelling with Mr. Hatherleigh 
than seeking his advice. 

" You see that empty space yonder by the lectern ? " 

" Yes," said Johanna wonderingly, " of course I do." 

" If your eyes were suddenly opened to see the 
Lord Jesus standing there in all the majesty of His 
loveliness, and if you heard £Um say, ' Gome unto Me,' 
what would you understand He was bidding you do ? " 

" To get up and walk to Him," said Rosalie eagerly. 
" Oh, I wish He was there ! " 

Johanna was silent, startled and awestruck by the 
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light of intense, adoring love which illominated the 
preacher's face as he spoke of his Master. 

''And suppose, when you reached Him, He bade you 
tell Him all your perplexities, and you heard Him 
say, * Thy sins be forgiven thee/ should you or should 
you not believe that He meant what He said ? " 

'* Of course He would speak the truth," said Johanna 
reluctantly. " But then you see He isn't there, and I 
can't hear Him speak ; that's just the difficulty." 

^' He u here — closer to us than I was asking you to 
imagine Him, 'if haply they might feel after Him 
and find Him, though He be not far from every one 
of us.'" 

" But we cannot see Him." 

"No; 'blessed are they that have not seen, and yet 
have believed.' You have to deal with a Saviour as 
real, as personal, as veritably close at hand as ever 
He was in the days when He walked on this earth. 
You are to put the same trust in His written words 
that you would if He spoke them anew with His 
Uving voice." 

" But," Eosalie ventured to say, " those words, ' thy 
sins be forgiven thee,' were only spoken to one person. 
How can I be sure that He would say the same to 
me?" 

"'All we. like sheep have gone astray; we have 
turned every one to his own way ; and the Lord hath 
laid on Him the iniquity of us alL' Put yourselves 
among the 'all,' and the pardon must be for you. 
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Now, have you any more questions to ask? It is^ 
growing late." 

"No, thank you," said Johanna; "and, Rosalie, we 
ought to go home now ; for if we stay too late, father 
and mother will not let us come again." She rose with 
so much decision that her sister meekly acquiesced, 
and Mr. Hatherleigh held out his hand. 

"I shall look out for you to-morrow night, and if 
you have anything further to ask me, do not hesitate 
to speak to me then," he said, having noted Johanna's 
implied intention of being present. 

"Thank you; you are very kind," and the sisters 
passed out into the darkness. He did not forget them, 
even among the numbers of subsequent cases with 
which he dealt that evening; and when he and his 
wife were seated at supper with the Rector of Trinity 
and his family, Mr. Hatherleigh mentioned the two 
girls and inquired who and what they were. 

" The parents are well-to-do quiet people," said Mr. 
Kent doubtfully. " Mr. Marshall is a great politician 
and a staunch Churchman; but he is so opposed to 
this sort of thing that I was surprised to see his 
daughters there to-night. I met him on the esplanade 
this morning, and had to listen to a lengthy exposition 
of his objections to all this excitement." 

"The elder of the two is considered the belle of 
Paxmouth," remarked Mrs. Kent 

" She is a darling," said Agnes warmly. " Isn't 
Johanna a funny girl ? I could not help overhearing 
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one or two of her speeches to-night while I was 
speaking to some one else near her/' 

"She interested me very much," was the unexpected 
reply, " for she is one of those who think deeply, feel 
strongly, and tonnent themselves with a thousand 
problems which their shyness and reserve hinder them 
from getting solved — a most difl&cult class of inquirers 
to reach." 

"She was talking away to you pretty fast, and I 
wondered at it," said Agnes Kent, who felt herself 
tacitly reproved. " I have often tried, but she always 
turns it off; although Bosalie and I have had a great 
many sweet little talks. I asked Johanna one day 
whether she was converted, and she was most indig- 
nant" 

" You are young in the work of dealing with anxious 
souls, Miss Kent, and there are natures so proud and 
sensitive that the least failure in tact and delicacy 
frightens them into silence. I daresay it will surprise 
you to hear me say that I incline to think that the 
Mission will take a far deeper effect on Miss Johanna 
than on her sister." 

"She is an eccentric girl, very blunt and out- 
spoken," remarked Mrs. Kent. " Eosalie is much more 
popular." 

"I can quite imagine it would be so," returned Mr. 
Hatherleigh, in a manner which showed that he did 
not care to pursue the subject farther. 

The two girls had fully expected to meet with a 
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remonstrance when they reached home, but scarcely 
any notice was taken of the lateness of the hour, and 
no questions were asked. Seaview House was little 
more than a stone's throw from Trinity Church, and 
having given them permission to attend the service, 
Mr. and Mrs. Marshall were not people to spoil the 
good grace of their action by grumbling at the con- 
sequences. Strange to say, in real life parents are 
sometimes just, considerate, and reasonable in the regu- 
lation of their families ; although in fiction they 
usually figure as capricious tyrants who domineer over 
pret'ernaturally wise sons and daughters. I wish that 
these latter would exhibit in real life some of the 
capacity for judging wisely and acting prudently which 
they always possess in those fascinating volumes. 

Bosalie followed her sister into her own room and 
closed the door. Johanna had not had a full view of 
her face since they left the church, and she was 
amazed now by the almost heavenly radiance that 
shone in her eyes, and that mysterious illumination of 
her whole countenance which is best described in the 
poet's words — 

** The light of God is on his brow 
For ever and for ever.'' 

" Johnnie . dear ! aren't you glad that we stayed ? 
Was it not a glorious meeting ? " she exclaimed. 

"Not that I know of. What has come over you, 
child ? You don't look a bit like yourself." 
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''I never dreamed it was like that. I never thought 
the Saviour was do near me, caring for me just as He 
cared for people when He was on earth. And it was 
80 good of you to speak out as you did^ and make him 
explain it all in that beautiful way." 

Johanna sat down with the calmness of despair. 

"Look here, Eosalie. I do believe you have gone 
stark staring mad all of a sudden ! Mr. Hatherleigh 
said nothing that should send you off into these 
ecstasies." 

"You don't mean to say that you can't see it now ? 
Why, Johnnie dear, if He has borne all our iniquities 
and taken them right away, how can we help being 
happy ? " She knelt down beside her sister's chair, 
and laid her cheek caressingly against hers. " It all 
looks so clear and plain, that I thought you would be 
sure to see it at once, as I did." 

** No, I don't see it ; and you must not think I spoke 
out to oblige you, for I didn't. All my life long, when 
good people have been talking away to me, I have been 
bursting with the wish to ask them point-blank what, 
they meant, only I dreaded the catechism that would 
follow. Mr. Hatherleigh was sensible enough to take 
my hint and answer my questions without asking 
me a lot; and as he'll be leaving Paxmouth pretty 
soon, and I shan't have to meet him afterwards, I 
resolved to have it out for once. That's all, I assure 
you.'' 

" And you don't see it yet ! Why, I feel as if I 
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could keep on singing and thanking the Saviour all 
night." 

"Do you? Well, I don't Do go to bed, my dear. 
I don't mean to be cross, but I'm dismally tired, and I 
have no raptures to keep me up, such as you have 
leaped into all at once. Good-night, dearie ; " and 
Johanna finished her speech with an affectionate kiss, 
after which Eosalie felt bound to withdraw. 

When she was alone, Johanna opened her Bible, 
and long and anxiously she studied its pages; but 
when she closed it at last, it was with a heavy sigh, 
and she cried herself to sleep. 

"Johnnie," said Rosalie after breakfast next day, 
" I should like to attend the morning services, if you 
will come with me." 

" Very well," said Johanna, " I'll come. Not to-day, 
because the dressmaker is to be here at eleven o'clock 
to fit us both ; but we'll go to-morrow." 

"What in the world makes you want to be in 
church from morning till night ? " inquired Myra. 

"I don't; it's Rosalie's doing, not mine; only 
mother won't let her go about alone." 

" What do you find there so interesting ? " 

" Come with us to-morrow morning and see for 
yourself," said Rosalie. "The evening service would 
be too late for you, I think." 

" Go to church on a week-day in the holidays ! " 
exclaimed Myra in disgust. ** No, thank you. I can't 
understand it all." 
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"Shall I tell you, dear?" Bosalie put her arms 
lovingly round her young sister^ and received a 
sounding kiss in return. ''We are going because 
we want to learn how to serve and please God,*' 

Myra's eyes grew round with astonishment 

"What do you mean by 'serving Grod'? Is it 
being good ? " 

" Yes, darling, and I wish you would come with us, 
and learn at the same time.'' 

"Well," said Myra at length, heaving a sigh of 
utter perplexity, " I can't understand why ycv, want 
to learn to be good. You are an old darling " — a hug 
which would have done credit to a polar bear lent 
emphasis to these words, for Myra's long bony arms 
possessed uncomfortable strength — "and you can't 
be gooder than you are; but I'm devoutly thankful 
that Johnnie's going to learn to be good, for I'm free 
to confess there's plenty of room for improvement 
in her." 

"And how about Myra?" asked Bosalie, stroking 
the wiry black hair into placa "Isn't there room 
for improvement in that young person ? " 

"Oh dearl" and Myra made a grimace. "I don't 
know how to set about it ; I'm always banging doors, 
and outgrowing my frocks, and upsetting cups of tea. 
If 8 my fate, and I can't help it. But it will be a 
blessing if Johnnie picks up a sweet temper at the 
Mission. As for you, you'd better stop just as you are. 
I say, when are you going to practise the Overture to 
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Zampa with me ? IVe pounded away at the bass as 
fast as my fingers could tear over the keys " 

" And as loud/' put in Johanna. 

"Of course. It's marked forte; there are two /'«, 
and even three in heaps of places, and if fff doesn't 
mean loud, I should like to know what does. Will 
you come, Eosalie ? I really do know it." 

" Yes, certainly, if the drawing-room fire has burned 
up enough to warm the room." 

"I'll make it bum. I'll get the kitchen bellows." 
And with a parting squeeze which left Bosalie breath- 
less, Myra vanished from the scene. 

"What a provoking chit she is !" exclaimed Johanna 
irritably. 

"Yes, she is with you; but you know, dear, you 
snub her unmercifuUy sometimes." 

" It's for her good. She is very uppish, and needs to 
be taken down and reminded that she is a mere child." 

"I don't think 'taking down' agrees with Myra's 
constitution," said Bosalie, shaking her head. "She 
is far more stubborn after it; and you are so clever, 
that it is a pity to set her against your opinions and 
advice, which are really better than mine." 

Johanna went to the window with a clouded brow. 
It was all too true that her influence over Myra was 
the reverse of salutary, and this was one of the facts 
which last night's sermon had revealed to her with 
disagreeable clearness ; but she was not ready to ad- 
mit it, in words at least, as yet 
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"It's all right; it's blazing splendidly," said Myra, 
reappearing with the bellows, which she laid down on 
the table ; '' come on, Bosalie." 

"Take that thing back to the kitchen, pray," said 
Johanna with some asperity, pointing to the bellows. 

" Shan't for your telling," and Myra nodded defiance. 
"Ifo, Eosalie, you shan't either," she added as her 
eldest sister took them up; 'Met her take them back 
herself." 

*''SOy dear; mother will be annoyed if she sees them 
lying about." 

''Here, give them to me then, and go on to the 
drawing-room ; I'll come in half a second." And Myra 
took the article in dispute back to its proper habita- 
tion. 



( 3^ ) 



CHAPTER IIL 
"By A WAY THAT THEY KNEW NOT.'' 

Mb. Hathebleigh kept his promise^ and looked out 
for the sisters at the after-meeting. But Johanna's 
talkative mood had passed off, and when he had 
listened to the simple history which Bosalie gave 
him with radiant face, he found to his disappoint- 
ment that the younger one had little to say. " I do 
not understand what my sister means, and I cannot 
talk about my feelings, nor turn myself inside out 
for inspection. If you will allow me to stay here 
quietly and listen, I shall be much obliged." 

Something to the same effect she said each night, 
and a man less gifted with tact and discrimination 
would have probably accused her of hardening her 
heart and resisting the Spirit of God, forgetting that 
the human soul is a complex and delicate organisa- 
tion, a sensitive plant of the finest description. Do 
not many of us spend half a lifetime in learning that 
we have no right to force an entrance into another's 
heart, even with the purpose of doing him good? 
And when this truth is recognised, how few master 
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the secret which gains them willing admission to 
the heart they would fain comfort and help! Mr. 
Hatherleigh had possessed himself of it, and waited 
patiently, foreseeing that a very little mismanagement 
would drive Johanna away altogether. The last 
night of the Mission came, and he paused before 
the sisters. Long and earnestly had he wrestled 
in prayer that day for the girl who interested him 
by her very inaccessibility ; but he was wise enough 
to speak in a perfectly natural voice and with a cheer- 
ful face. It was this unconstrained manner, free from 
aSectation and assumed solemnity, which attracted 
Johanna most strongly to him. 

" I suppose you will tell me, as usual, that you do 
not want me to speak to you ; yet I wish you could 
trust me ; for this may be our last meeting on earth.** 

"It's likely to be our last altogether, then," said 
Johanna rather unsteadily. . 

"No, not quite. We shall meet once more, I 
believe, when I have to give in my account, and you 
yours." 

Johanna looked up at the pleasant face, shadowed 
now at the thought of that great tribunaL " I have 
one question to ask you," she said. 

" I need not say that it shall be answered as clearly 
as it is in my power to answer it." 

" I cannot understand how people are to be saved 
without doing anything themselves. I think they 
ought to do right, and I don't see what's the good 
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of making a loud profession and talking about being 
happy, and then going on as badly as ever." 

"Is there anything in the Bible to that effect? 
And have I said in any sermon that such was the 
Gospel plan ? " 

"No; but you know that hymn which we sang 
to-night says so : — 

* Kothing either great or small, 

Nothing, sinner, no. 
Jesus did it, did it all, 
Long, long ago.' 

It says, 'doing is a deadly thing, doing ends in 
death.' And I think that if people make a pro- 
fession, they ought to ' do.' " 

" So do I, most assuredly. Have you never heard 
of the constraint of love ? - Do you ignore the feeling 
we call gratitude ? " 

« What has that to do with it ? " 

" Much every way. What do you define gratitude 
to be?" 

" It is thankfulness and a sense of being indebted 
to a person for his kindness to us." 

" Is it for kindness abeady shown, or is it to pur- 
chase his good-will and induce him to be kind to 
you ? " 

"Kindness already .shown. It isn't gratitude if 
nothing has been done for us." 

" Can you not see that a sinner who knows that he 
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\m been redeemed from helpless and hopeless misery 
by the atoning death of Christ is bound to Him by 
the strongest cords of love and gratitude? Can he 
wilfully indulge himself in those sins which nailed 
the Sedeemer to the cross and broke His heart? 
Will not this restraint suffice to change the tenor of 
his life at first, until it is superseded by yet higher 
considerations than these ? " 

"'Higher considerations'!" echoed Bosalie, who 
had been drinking in every word. " Can we have a 
higher motive for holiness than that ? " 

"We can, we ought to," he told her, in a tone 
which showed how the magnitude of the subject 
thrilled him with awe. " It is our privilege — ^if we 
will — ' with open face beholding the glory of the 
Lord/ to be * changed into the same image from glory 
to gloiy.' " 

"How can that be ? " she asked. 

"By a life of constant communion with Him; 
studying His glorious perfection until a consuming 
desire to be made like Him, "becav^s^ He is what He 
is, swallows up every minor consideration. Not that 
gratitude should ever die out ; on the contrary, it is 
deepened and intensified as we learn more of Christ." 

Johanna looked sober and thoughtful. "Do reli- 
gious people feel like this all the time ? " she asked 
suddenly. 

A shade of deep sadness, almost of pain, swept 
over the, face that had been lit with rapture a moment 
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before. ** Would to God that they did ! I could ask 
nothing better for them, for myself, and for you than 
this ; but * I count not myself to have apprehended ; * 
I can only say that 'I press toward the mark 
for the prize of our high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.' " 

" Is it a happy life ? " she asked again. 

" A thousand times happier than the brightest life 
on earth without Christ. Every trial, every labour is 
sweetened by His love, and every affliction is sanctified 
and softened by His presence." 

Again that look of reverent, adoring love, as if he 
were gazing even now at the Eedeemer's face; and 
again Johanna watched him with wondering awe. 

" You speak as if you really knew Him ! " she ex- 
claimed involuntarily. 

*' * As if ' ! My dear young lady, * this is life eternal, 
that they might know Thee the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.' It is no idle 
phantasy ; it is a real, satisfying friendship between 
Christ and His people." 

"Thank you for your patience in answering me, 
said Johanna ; " you have been most kind." 

" Will you let this season pass away withou,t finding 
this Friend yourself? I do not wish to force your 
confidence, but I must remind you that if I have 
cleared up your difficulties, you are responsible for 
just so much more knowledge of the truth. I beseech 
you to make good use of it." 
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A quiver of pain passed over her face. ** I cannot 
say any more before all these people/' she replied. 

" Will you and your sister call on me at the Eectory 
to-morrow morning before I leave ? " 

''No, thank you; I think it would do no good. 
Don't let me hinder you any longer/* 

Thus the Mission ended, leaving Johanna restless, 
unhappy, and dissatisfied ; it was therefore with great 
astonishment that on the following Saturday she re- 
ceived a note from Agnes Kent, containing a request 
such as she had never made before. 

" Kow what possessed her to pitch upon me, of all 
people ? " she exclaimed after reading it 

" Who ? and for what ? " asked Mrs. Marshall, look- 
ing up from her weekly accounts. 

"Agnes Kent wants me to take her Sunday-school 
class, and to call on her to-day for her to tell me 
about the lessons. It's absurd, for I can't teach ; and 
what's more, I won't. She says every available 
worker, including herself, is knocked up with the 
Mission; so I suppose she wants to kill me off 
next" 

"Can't you do it just for once, dear? I don't 
suppose it will be very formidable, and if we can 
oblige the Kents I should be glad." 

" Why so, mother ? " 

"Because they are kind, neighbourly people; and 
also I am a little afraid your father showed too plainly 
that he was annoyed at the Mission. If you do 
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this, it will smoothe matters over/' continued Mrs. 
Marshall, from whom Bosalie inherited her peace- 
loving temperament. ** At any rate, I would call and 
see ahout it" 

" I don't know a bit how to teach," groaned Johanna, 
not liking to own that her real objection was that 
conscience said she was unfit to teach because she 
needed to learn the truth herself. Beligion was never 
alluded to by Mrs. Marshall, and her daughters felt 
intuitively that she would not understand their new 
views; so Johanna decided to call on Miss Kent, 
whom she found lying on the drawing-room couch, 
with dark rings under her eyes, and so hoarse that 
she could scarcely speak. 

"I hope and trust you've come to tell me that you 
will take my class," she said, coughing as she spoke. 

"What possessed you to fix on me, out of all the 
people in Paxmouth ? " demanded Johanna. 

" One reason is, that so many teachers are on the 
sick-list, that poor mamma, as superintendent, is in 
despair. Another reason is, that everybody fights shy 
of my class, and you are afraid of nobody." 

"What class is it?" and Johanna's alarmed look 
belied Agnes's words. 

"It's the second class; they are very good, quiet 
girls of sixteen or eighteen years old, and it is simply 
their height which makes people afraid of them. Two 
of them are pupil-teachers in our National School; 
the rest are mostly from shops." 
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" What's to be done with them ? Mind, I don't say 
rU take them ; I only want to find out all about it'' 

"First they say their lessons — ^the Collect and four 
verses of Scripture. Then they read the chapter, and 
you give them a lesson on it To-morrow's lesson is 
about Koah and his family entering the ark. If I had 
known I should have this cold, I'd have asked you 
to the teachers' meeting on Thursday, that you might 
hear what the rest were going to make of it. But no 
doubt you'll get on very well vrithout that" 

" But look here ! I can't keep on talking about that 
for ever so long ; I sha'n't know what to say, unless I 
give them a natural history lesson on each separate 
creature that went into the ark. Tell me what Mr. 
Kent said, so as to give me some ideas." 

"Of course he said a good deal on our Lord's 
allusion to it in the Gospels. And then he spiri- 
tualised it." 

"What's 'spiritualising,' pray?" 

"Using it figuratively as an illustration of the 
believer's safety in Christ ' That I may be found in 
Him, not having mine own righteousness'" — ^Agnes 
was stopped by a violent fit of coughing — " You'll find 
it in the third chapter of Philippians," she said at last 

" You must not talk any more," said Johanna, rising 
from her seat " I'll take it this once, to oblige you, 
but I know I shall make a muddle of it Now I must 
go home and cudgel my brains for something to say 
that will fill up the time. Good-bye ! " 
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Just as she left the house Mrs. Kent entered the 
drawing-room. 

" Is Johanna gone ah-eady ? I wailted to see Ker," 
she said. "Will she take the class for you ? " 

"Yes, mamma, but she grumbled over it in her 
funny way. I cannot imagine why Mr. Hatherleigh 
was so urgent in pressing us to set her to work, when 
she is not converted herself." 

" Perhaps he thinks she is, for he spent a great deal 
of his time talking to her on the closing night." 

"I do not believe he thought that, mamma; it 
seemed as if he thought it would help her to teach 
others. He said hers was an exceptional case, and 
that we must not worry her with well-meant questions, 
but induce her to take an interest in the souls of 
others." 

*' Yes, he did say so. She is a strange girl, and I 
suppose he fancies he understands her case better than 
we do. I question his wisdom in this instance." 

Now her new undertaking lay heavy on Johanna's 
heart that evening. She petitioned for a fire in her 
room, and sat down, Bible in hand, to solve the 
problem how to teach others what she did not know 
herself. 

"Let me see" — ^so her thoughts ran — "about this 
spiritualising. To begin with, how's that ark a type of 
Christ ? " 

Her cogitations resulted in the following notes being 
scribbled in pencil on a half-sheet of note-paper. 
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"I. It was a shelter from God's judgment. 

" 2. It was ordained to be such by God. 

" 3. It was the only means of escape." 

"That will do to start with. But perhaps they'll 
ask what it is to be 'in Christ/ and I'm sure I can't 
tell them. I might get over it by saying ' it's believ- 
ing on Him ; ' but no doubt the poor things have been 
told that fifty times already, and it would be a charity 
to make it clearer for once. Let me see! what's the 
danger to those not *in Christ'? I know there's 
something in Eevelation about the day of judgment," 
and she turned over the leaves to the twentieth 
chapter, studying the closing portion carefully. 

* Now how can anybody fit that in with all that is 
said about our not being saved by works ? It says 
they were judged ' according to their works.' I wonder 
how being in Christ saves us from that ? " 

Slowly and thoughtfully she turned the pages again. 
" Foe He hath made Him to be sin foe us who knew 
ko sin, that we might be made the bighteousness of 
God in Him." 

Surely it was not by chance that her eye fell on 
these words, but rather through the guidance of that 
merciful Spirit who "helpeth our infirmities." She 
compared the two passages, and light began to dawn 
on their meaning ; a grey uncertain twilight, it is true, 
but infinitely better than the darkness that pre- 
ceded it. 

" I think I begin to understand it Those who are 
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ill Christ have their names written in the Book of lifa 
It's as if His name were written in the book where 
their sins are, and God reckons that Christ did them, 
and was punished for them on the cross. I suppose 
all Christ's righteousness is written in the Book of Life, 
and their names are entered as if they had been good 
instead of Him — it's a regular exchange, in fact. Now 
why couldn't Mr. Hatherleigh make it all clear like 
that ? " 

She was amazed at the stupendous character of the 
plan of redemption. The simple idea of sins blotted 
out had never removed her conviction that something 
more was needed, because no one could be good enough 
to please God, even if all his past sins were forgiven. 
But this wondrous exchange, whereby the sinner is 
covered with the righteousness of Christ, removed the 
difficulty which her logical mind could not overlook. 
It was with fresh surprise that she recalled now all 
the teaching she had ever had on the subject ; for the 
Mission-sermons, which had seemed so pointless, the 
hymns, which had sounded such an empty mockery, all 
came trooping into her mind and clustered around this 
newly-discovered central truth. As she referred to 
one text after another, they seemed to bristle up from 
the pages by the hundred, so clear and unmistakable, 
that she marvelled at her own stupidity in not having 
understood them before. 

" I can make tliat clear to them, and what a relief it 
is ! I suppose I'm not converted, for I'm not in a rap- 
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tnre like Bosalie ; but I do see now that He died for 
me, and I must and will thank Him for that I begin 
to think that I may get converted some day, now mj 
chief difiGiculty is over." 

Do you think the foregoing sketch unnatural and 
over-strained ? Yet it is true in its main features, and 
is one more illustration of the meaning of the gracious 
promise of our God : — " I will bring the blind by a way 
that they knew not ; I will lead them by paths that 
they have not known : I will make darkness light 
before them, and crooked things straight. These things 
will I do unto them, and not forsake them." 

It was twilight on Monday evening, and Johanna 
was sitting alone in the drawing-room. On either side 
of the fireplace stood a large square footstool about a 
foot high, covered with woolwork ; and she was on one 
of these, leaning her head against the cool marble 
mantelpiece, for she was thoroughly tired with her 
mental exercises of the last forty-eight hours. Pre- 
sently she was joined by Eosalie, who took the corre- 
sponding place on the other side. 

"How did you get on with your class yesterday?" 
she asked after a long silence. 

"Better than I expected. I was almost sorry when 
the school closed, and I should not mind taking it 
again." 

" It is pleasant work, then ? " 

''Yes, and one sees things more clearly when one 
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studies them for teaching. It was all Greek to me 
about being 'in Christ' until Saturday night; but I 
got it clear to myself then, and I hope I made it clear 
to the girls yesterday." 

" Johnnie, you don't mean to say so ? " 

" Why not ? Why are you astonished ? It's as plain 
as possible in the Bible, and I wonder I overlooked it 
so long. It's a regular exchange for those whose sins 
are on Christ ; God reckons them as righteous as He is." 

" And you can sit there and talk about it so coolly. 
Do you not believe it was done for you ? " 

" Of course I do, and that makes it look possible that 
I may be converted some day." 

"What are you thinking of, you dear darling old 
goose ? " And Bosalie rushed across to her sister, and 
almost smothered her with kisses, while she added be- 
tween laughing and crying — "This is just what Mr. 
Hatherleigh has been hammering into us, and straining 
every nerve to explain in a hundred different ways. 
This is what he meant by coming to Christ and believ- 
ing in Him." 

"You don't mean conversion, surely ?" 

"Yes, I do, and I'm ever so glad! To think you 
didn't know it meant that 1 " 

" But I didn't go off into raptures! and I don't feel so 
very dififerent — except that my worried, miserable feel- 
ings seemed to go bundling off all at once, and I 
thought there might be some hope for me." 

"Where were your ears all through the Mission, 
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child ? How many times did Mr. Hatherleigh tell ns 
that feelings were no part of the work — ^that the one 
thing needful was to be in Christ, and that quiet, 
undemonstrative people must not torment themselves 
because they could not work up to the same pitch as 
the warm impulsive ones ? '* 

A more peaceful look settled on Johanna's face. ** I 
never thought it was so simple/' she said. '^ If I had 
known this years ago, I should have been much happier 
and better." 

" Won't you write and tell Mr. Hatherleigh ? " 

" No, indeed ; and you must not expect me to say 
much to you or to any one. I should like to turn my 
back on my old self — I wish I could kick it out of 
window and have done with it — but I sha'n't teU any 
one, and neither must you." 

" Not even Agnes Kent ? " 

"Dear me, no ! What would be the use of it ? She's 
a good girl, no doubt, but there's something about her 
way of talking that sets my teeth on edge." 

" Shall you say anything to mother ? " 

** No, I think not. If it makes me any better, she'll 
see it for herself; and if it doesn't, I had better have 
made no fuss. Have you said anything about your- 
self?" 

"Yes, on Saturday, while you were gone to the 
Eectory." 

"How did you set about it ? " 

" I told her how glad I was that I had been to the 
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Mission, and how dififerent everything looked now, and 
that I hoped it would make me a better daughter." 

« What did she say to that? " 

"You know what mother is; she never will see 
my faults, and she told me I had never given her a 
moment's uneasi)iess nor a single pang. Then I asked 
if she would allow me to give up dancing-parties for 
the future, and at that she looked rather grave, and 
said she could not promise without consulting father. 
She begged me not to rush to extremes, and above all 
not to dress like a scarecrow, like so many of the good 
people here ; if I do, she is certain father will oppose 
me at every turn. She finished up by hoping that I 
should not begin setting my parents to rights, as girls 
in stories always do ; for if she does not interfere with 
my conscience, she will expect me not to meddle with 
hers/' 

" Did she seem vexed ? ** 

" Oh dear, no ! She kissed me afterwards, and I am 
sure there were tears in her eyes as she said — ^ So long 
as you are happy, darling, you may be happy in your 
own way ; I will not prevent your doing anything 
reasonable and becoming in a young girU '' 

So it came to pass that the sisters met with few 
obstacles and no persecution when they turned their 
steps into the narrow way. The change in both was 
tacitly acknowledged and cheerfully considered by Mr. 
and Mrs. Marshall, and there was no martyr's crown 
to be won in Seaview House. 
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. CHAPTER IV. 

BLUB AND YELLOW. 

Mr. Marshall walked in one day in a state of great 
excitement, and flung this announcement like a bomb- 
shell into the midst of his family: — "Gladstone is 
going to dissolve Parliament, and there will be a general 
election almost immediately ! " This was in the latter 
part of January 1 874, when the reader may remember 
that the dissolution took every one by surprise. 

" Going to dissolve Parliament ! What for ? " asked 
Johanna. 

" Oh, the bye-elections have been going against him 
for some time past, and Stroud has gone over now — of 
all boroughs in the United Elingdom ; that is the final 
blow." 

" Why should Stroud be worth more than any other 
place ? " 

"Because it is a Liberal stronghold, and never 
returned a Conservative before. It looks ominous for 
the Government that these mill-owners and their 
hands should have declared for Dizzy. Our side have 
called a committee meeting for this afternoon, Helena ; 
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so we must have lunch punctually. We have wired to 
our men to come as soon as they can, for the Yellows 
are wide awake, and we shall have tough work to cany 
both seats." 

The reader will have seen by the foregoing that Mr. 
Marshall was an ardent politician ; in fact, he was one 
of those middle-aged gentlemen who are never so happy 
as when they haye their fingers in the political pies of 
their respective boroughs. Every candidate for Parlia- 
mentary honours knows them ; they are the men who 
are great at registration dinners, and who must be pro- 
pitiated and humoured for the sake of their local 
influence and their well-filled purses; men who have 
no desire to write *' M.P." after their own names, but 
who dearly love to fancy that it is owing solely to their 
countenance that their champion is enabled to do so. 

The front door opened with a crash and closed with 
a bang, while a gust of wind howled through the house, 
and then Myra burst in, eyes blazing, cheeks flushed, 
brandishing her umbrella. 

"Hurrah! here's fun at last! It's ages since we 
had an election." (The " ages " were three years, which 
period had elapsed since a vacancy had been caused by 
the death of one of the members for Paxmouth.) " Now 
this old place will wake up for once." 

" Where did you hear the news ? " 

" Prissy Cornwall and I heard it as we were coming 
home from school." 

" Who told you ? " inquired Rosalie, who fancied that 
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Mjra looked a little embarrassecL Mrs. Marshall had 
gone to hasten luncheon, and Mr. Marshall had retired 
to his study, where he was unearthing yarious news- 
paper cuttings which contained accounts of the bad 
deeds of his political opponents. All such items in 
the daily papers were carefully hoarded year after 
year, to enable him to bring a heavy fire to bear on 
them when the opportunity shotdd arrive. So the 
sisters were alone in the dining-room. 

" Scott Canning told us." 

"Who is Scott Canning ? " 

"Don't you know? He's articled to Mr. Lascelles, 
the solicitor, who's agent for our side." 

"How did you get acquainted with him ?" 

"He's Florry Lascelles's cousin, and she's in our 
school." 

"I don't think you ought to make the acquaintance 
of these young fellows," said Johanna reprovingly. 

"Nobody asked you what you thought If they 
speak to me I shall speak to them. You needn't turn 
up your eyes like a dying duck in a thunderstorm, for 
I'm not courting him," said Myra scornfully, with an 
air which set her listeners laughing. "I don't see 
^hat there is to laugh at." 

" Don't be vexed, my dear," said Eosalie, wiping her 
eyes. "I'm glad to hear that you're not trying that 
amusement yet. I know now whom you mean, and 
he looks so absurd when he swaggers about with that 
hideous bulldog " 
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" It's not a bulldog," said Myra triumphantly ; '* it's 
a bull-mastifif — so there ! " 

" Never mind, it's all the same " 

."No, it's not; it's a cross between the two breeds. 
It's clear that you know nothing whatever about 
dogs." J 

" It's not worth while to learn the phraseology of 
a dog-fancier," said Johanna sarcastically. 

** It's not worth while to talk about what you don't 
understand," retorted Myra. "Oh, I say, mother," 
she broke off as Mrs. Marshall came in, "may I go 
to Shipwa/s this afternoon and buy a blue feather 
for my school-hat ? I can't wear that green one, for 
the other side wear green as well as yellow." 

"A feather is rather an expensive thing to buy 
for an everyday hat for a week or two's wear, my 
dear. I cannot give you a general permission like 
that" 

" Then a bunsh of cornflowers, or a blue gauze veil 
and a scarf to match," pleaded Myra. "That would 
cover up my hat, and the feather wouldn't be missed. 
Father, do tell mother to let me have something blue 
to wear," she added, as Mr. Marshall reappeared. 

"Henry, is it advisable for this child to wear her 
party colours ? Will she not be insulted ? " 

" Oh dear, no," said Mr. Marshall. " Paxmouth is 
tolerably good-tempered over elections, and I wish 
you all to show your principles. You and the girls 
had better go down to Shipway's this afternoon, and 
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get what 70a require. Let me see ! he is a Blue, is 

he Dot?" 

''What difference will that make, father ? " laughed 
Sosalie; ''he is sure to have blue scarves, whatever 
his views may be.** 

"Yes, but of course one likes to encourage one's 
own people. 'I don't approve of political persecu- 
tion," continued Mr. Marshall virtuously, "and I 
consider that the Yellows carry that sort of thing 
quite too far; still, I must say I would rather en- 
courage a right-thinking man than a wrong-headed 
political zealot." A speech which did equal honour 
to his head and heart. 

Myra was accordingly made happy by a piece of 
blue ribbon wherewith to tie up her "pig-tail," as 
she called it ; a scarf for her neck, and a gauze veil 
of the same hue, which last she arranged so as to 
&11 back over her hat. This done, she surveyed her 
reflection in the glass with unalloyed satisfaction. 

"There, now; any one can see to which side I 
belong!" and she proceeded to whistle a stave of the 
Bmnds of Blue. 

"My dear Myra, don't whistle," said her mother, 
" it is very vulgar ; and you must really drop your 
tomboy ways now that you are so talL" 

"Very well, mother; I'll try and behave with pro- 
priety. Oh, there's Prissy Cornwall going past to 
school!" and Myra flung open the window. "Hi, 
Prissy, stop a minute. I'll come as soon as I've got 
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my books/' and hastily closing the sash, the family 
whirlwind rushed out of the room, and presently left 
the house. 

Most people know what a commotion is caused in 
a small town by a hotly-contested election, so it is 
needless to dwell on the events of the next ten days. 
The whole country was filled with 'excitement, as 
borough after borough returned Disraeli's followers, 
and Gladstone's majority dwindled and finally melted 
into thin air. It is better for me not to say which 
party in Paxmouth sported blue; but you are to 
understand that it is the party which you consider 
has a monopoly of all the virtues, and that the 
Yellows represent those poor deluded mortals whose 
politics diflfer from your own. 

Myra's excitement became intense as the days went 
on, and Johanna and Eosalie had a growing convic- 
tion that she was dabbling in electioneering more 
than she chose to reveal. She was heard diligently 
thrumming sundry popular songs at the piano ; and 
parodies of the words of these songs kept appearing 
in the Paocmouth Gazette, the organ of the Blues. 
Mr. Marshall laughed heartily over them, and specu- 
lated frequently as to who " Bluebell " could be. 

At length the polling-day came, and the streets were 
hung with flags and banners of the rival hues, and 
brass bands drove about in breaks discoursing sweet (?) 
sounds, and the town rang with cries of "Blue for 
ever!" — ^** Yellow's the colour!" from dawn to dusk. 
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Then, when the ballot-boxes had all been brought in 
from the outlying polling districts, and taken in cabs 
guarded by stalwart policemen to the Town Hall, the 
throng slowly dispersed ; for the constituency was 
large and scattered, and the papers were not to be 
counted that night. 

Gradually the busy hum subsided, the streets were 
at last silent and deserted, and the quiet stars looked 
down on the wet, wintry sands and the long esplanade ; 
smiling in gentle mockery at the fitful, feverish excite- 
ment of puny man. How many succeeding generations 
had lived and died, fought for baubles, quarrelled over 
shadows, and spent their days in chasing phantoms, 
even as the thousands of electors in the United King- 
dom were doing then! And how little remained to 
justify the outlay of time and strength and money I 

The turmoil began anew when morning came. Myra 
had so frantically implored to be released from school 
for this one day that her father consented, and ar- 
ranged that she and her sisters should repair to the 
Victoria, which was the principal Blue hotel, about 
noon, and there await the declaration of the polL 

A large crowd had begun to assemble in the open 
space before the hotel, and they cheered lustily as Mr. 
Marshall escorted his daughters thither. They were 
good men and true, of course, being Blues ; but I am 
bound to confess they were also slightly beery, and 
added a few maudlin compliments to "the prettiest 
gal in the town, which we're proud to *ave you on 
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our side, miss/' as one blear-eyed man informed the 
disconcerted Bosalie as she hurried past. 

"Now then, girls, you had better go upstairs and 
out on the balcony, where Mrs. Frampton and Mrs. 
Mills are,'' said Mr. Marshall, raising his hat to the 
candidates' wives, who smiled graciously down on him. 
The obsequious manager himself conducted the young 
ladies to the drawing-room which opened on to the 
balcony, and from this coign of vantage they looked 
about very contentedly, while he went off to the 
Town Hall to .await the appearance of the returning 
officer, who would declare the result of the election. 

Half-past twelve — a quarter to one — Myra's cheeks 
grew pale with excitement Five minutes more dragged 
past ; then a distant sound of cheering was heard. 

"It's declared! Oh, I wonder who's in!" cried 
Myra, leaning so far over the parapet that Bosalie and 
Johanna each seized an arm in their anxiety to save 
her from falling. Presently a dense throng was seen 
pouring down from the Town Hall and dividing into 
two streams, one rushing ofif to the principal Yellow 
hotel, the other bearing steadily down on the Victoria. 
Little need to ask which side was victorious; yells 
and derisive shouts came from the exulting Yellows, 
while the downcast Blues swept gloomily on to their 
try sting-place in sullen silence. 

"It's all lost. Miss Myra; they have carried both 
seats," said a voice just under the balcony, while the 
speaker looked up at her mournfully. 
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" Oh, that's Mr. Canning ! " and Myra craned her 
neck as far as she dared, and peered down anxiously. 
"What's the majority?" she continued in a melan- 
choly tone. 

" Every man of the Yellows must have split, for their 
candidates are even. Forty-five ahead of Frampton 
and eighty-two ahead of Mills. Isn't it just beastly ? " 

" Ugh I " and Myra pouted. " They might have the 
grace to behave themselves, instead of crowing over 
us like this," as a fresh roar from the enemy's camp 
reached her. " Oh, here comes poor Mr. Frampton I " 
she added, catching sight of the most popular Blue 
candidate struggling to reach the hotel 

Have you ever seen a defeated candidate in this, 
the hour of his first bitter disappointment ? For 
myself, I never wish to see again the sight on which 
Myra and her sisters looked down that day — a white- 
faced haggard man being almost carried by his friends 
through the crowd, which pressed round him with 
rough sympathy, and cries of "Don't lose heart, 
mister! we'll beat them yet." His less-liked fellow- 
sufferer followed, and presently both gentlemen stepped 
out on the balcony and tried to look grateful as they 
faltered their thanks to their supporters. 

Thousand 'of pounds wasted, much eloquence spent 
in vain, bright hopes rudely shattered, a tempest of 
rage, hatred, and spite aroused — such is the sum total 
of a contested election to the defeated party. "Vanity 
of vanities, saith the Preacher \ all is vanity." 
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It was a piteous sight on the balcony, and in the 
drawing-room behind it Myra was in tears, but no 
one noticed her, for Mrs. Frampton was in hysterics, 
and Mrs. Mills, who was a sweet-looking gentle woman, 
controlled herself beautifully, but watched her hus- 
band with a wistful solicitude that was far more pathe- 
tic than tears. Even among the gentlemen who had 
crowded in there were some — notably those who had 
imbibed much liquor to the success of their party — 
who wept copiously, and one dolorous creature frankly 
wished he could go home by an underground railway, 
to avoid showing his red, tearful eyes. 

" It's bribery and corruption that has done it," said 
Mr. Marshall, who had worked himself up to a white 
heat of passion. "I tell you what, Mr. Frampton, 
we'll turn them out neck and crop by a petition. 
They were giving breakfasts all round the borough 
yesterday morning, and treating the voters all day 
long. It's a great moral victory for us to have run 
them up so close, with all the fair-play on our side." 

Mr. Frampton did not look as if the moral victory 
were any consolation, but Mr. Marshall rushed ex- 
citedly out on the balcony, and delivered a fiery little 
speech to the disheartened Blues, which raised their 
spirits to such a degree that they fell to punching the 
heads of all the Yellows whom they chanced to meet 
during the remainder of the day, the while they 
uttered dark threats of vengeance yet to follow, 

"How thankful I am that it is all over!" sighed 
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Bosalie to Johanna that night. " I hope I shall never 
be mixed up with an election again. I have used the 
petition in the Litany — ' From envy, hatred, and malice, 
and all uncharitableness, good Lord deliver us ' — scores 
of times this week." 

" I'm sick and tired of it too," said Johanna, " and 
I hope this talk of a petition will end in nothing; 
although I don't quite know what ti petition is. 
Father has taken a great interest in the one at 
Taunton against Sir Henry James's return; but I 
never troubled to read the report of it." 

For the next few days there was an ominous brood- 
ing silence among the defeated Blues ; meetings of the 
leading men were held with closed doors, and a per- 
ceptible shadow fell on the spirits of the jubilant 
Yellows. Bumours became current ere long that the 
latter had breakfasted half the voters on the register 
gratis on the polling-day, and that beer had been 
given away to any one who chose to ask for it, at 
sundry public-houses which favoured the Yellow 
interest. Mr. Marshall was in a very bad temper, and 
his first jQt of hearty laughter was a welcome sound 
to his family. It came with the arrival of the next 
Paxmouth Gaaette, as he turned to the leading articles, 
and his eye was caught by some verses which were 
placed just below a column and a half of editorial abuse 
of the Yellows, and were honoured with large type. 

"That's really too good," he exclaimed, and read 
aloud the — 
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HYMN OF THE YELLOW LADIES OF PAXMOUTH. 

When the earliest light of day 

O'er the borough shot its ray, 

Far the glimmeriiig radiance shed 

Faint light upon loaves of bread ; 

And a kettle boiling swung 

In a house with yellow hung ; 

And lo 1 a breakfast spread with care 

Was awaiting voters there. 
And those that served it out the while 
Said loW| with a dim, mysterious smile : — 

'' Take thy breakfast ! may it make 
Thee the Yellows' side to take ! 
When the Blues' infuriate wail 
Greets thee, let not courage fail ! 
May'st thou feel no doubting thrills 
At the rows of bright-blue bills ! 
When our champions come in sight 
May'st thou cheer with all thy might. 

Take thy breakfast ! and till night 
Closes round the desperate fight, 
If a hungry man should cry — 

* Feed me, friend, from your supply ! ' 
— Feed him t for who knows but he 
May an unpolled voter be % 

Feed him well ; and then, good sooth, 
Take him to the polling-booth. 

Take thy breakfast ! and if e*er 
Thou should'st want a pot of beer, 
And thine empty pockets say, 

* Thou canst have no drink to-day ; ' 
Then this public-house to thee 
Shall be open, gratis, free ! " 

The voters to the breakfut came. 

And they voted Yellow — what a shame ! 
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"Now that has spoiled Miss Lindsay's beautiful 
song PuUuHcSb Banner loit me/' said Kosalie when the 
laughter had subsided. " That absurd parody wiU ring 
in my ears whenever I hear the original." 
"Who wrote it, I wonder ? " said Mrs. Marshall 
" It's signed ' Bluebell/ of course ; but it's an open 
secret now who writes them. Myra, don't drop your 
books about in that noisy fashion." 

Myra» who was learning her lessons, picked up her 
atlas hastily and became immersed in her studies. 
'' Who is credited with them, father ? " asked Bosalie. 
"Scott Canning, Lascelles's articled clerk. Every 
one knows that it is he who writes them." 
"Does he own to being the author ? " 
"No; he professes that he isn't, but owns that he 
knows the writer, whose name he Won't give up. The 
editor of the Gazette let out that Canning always brings 
them ; so of course it is only a bit of shufiSing on his 
part. Young fellows like to have a bit of mystery over 
their doings/' 

The subject dropped, and was not referred to again ; 
but never had Myra been more studious than she was 
that evening, and never had she been in a worse 
temper. 

" Myra/' said Sosalie when they got upstairs, " tell 
me the truth, please. Are you not * Bluebell ? ' " 

"You heard father say it was Scott Canning who 
wrote the things ; if he did, I don't see how I can have 
done 80." 
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" Don't prevaricate, Mjrra ; you know you have been 
trying over PulasMs Banner whenever you were alone 
at the piano lately ; and I believe you write the verses, 
and that you get Scott Canning to take them to the 
office for you." 

"Believe what you like; I shan't answer any ques- 
tions," was the sulky reply. "I won't be catechised 
even by you ; so hold your tongue and let me go to 
sleep — do! All I can say is, that if he didn't write 
them, it's very mean of him to take the credit of them." 
And Myra rolled herself up in the bedclothes and pre- 
tended to go to sleep. 



( 6i ) 



CHAPTEE V. 

MR. SADDLETHWAITE, Q.C. 

Neably three weeks had elapsed since the election, 
when Mr. Marshall came in one evening with an air of 
serene satisfaction, not to say triumph. " The petition 
was filed this afternoon/' he remarked as he seated 
himself in his favourite easy-chair, " they have wired 
to say so; and now we shall see if those rascally 
Yellows can hold their ground or not." 

Mrs. Marshall sighed almost imperceptibly. Sooth 
to say, the wives of politicians have not altogether 
a pleasant life, and she may be excused for wishing 
that her husband and his poUtical friends could have 
accepted their defeat in quietness. 

" And when will it be decided ? " she asked. 

**We do not know yet; the three election judges 
have their hands full at present, and no date is fixed. 
It will be tried here in the Assembly Eooms; the 
Town Hall is not large enough to be suitable. We 
have retained our counsel already : Serjeant Silvester, 
Mr. Saddlethwaite, Q.C., and Harold North as junior. 
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I put in a word for Harold, as you may suppose. The 
boy may as well have a chance." 

"Whom have the Yellows retained?'* 

" No one as yet, probably : we kept it quiet in order 
to have our pick first They declare they'll have 
Hawkins or Serjeant Ballantine; but I don't know 
about it." 

Thus the old bitterness and rancour were stirred up 
afresh, and Paxmouth lived in a chronic state of irrita- 
tion and ill-temper until the April day arrived when 
judge and barristers were to make their appearance for 
the much-talked-of trial. Each party was somewhat 
exercised to entertain their respective counsel worthily ; 
for the Paxmouth hotels were none of the best ; and as 
the sitting members and the defeated candidates were 
all non-residents, they had no houses in the town at 
which to receive them. As for the judge, he was 
lodged at the returning ofl&cer's house, which that 
functionary and his family vacated for his benefit ; but 
great was the perplexity of the Blues, for the best 
hotel was a Yellow one, and the Victoria was the re- 
verse of comfortable. 

" There's no help for it, Helena, and I have agreed 
that all three must stay here," said Mr. Marshall a 
fortnight before the trial. " It's true, as the committee 
were saying to-day, that I am the only one on the 
Blue side with a house fit for entertaining them ; for 
of course we must give some dinners, and so on, while 
they are with us." 
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Mrs. Marshall dropped her work in dismay. ** How 
could you undertake so much, Henry ? Harold, being 
your nephew^ of coarse I expected would come to us ; 
but these two strangers! We dropped all style so 
entirely when we came here, that I don't really know 
how to make it tolerable for them." 

"It will be better than the Yictoriay and we must 
let their derkp put up there, so that will make the 
manager happy, and enable him to run up a little 
bilL And although we have lived quietly ever since 
our trouble, Helena, you know perfectly well that 
we are better acquainted with the customs of society 
than half the good people are who live here; so do 
your best, and don't fret over what you cannot pro- 
vide." 

This was all true, and when the first shock was over, 
Mrs. Marshall was rather pleased than not, and began 
to look out stores of handsome silver plate and delicate 
old china, which a gentle contempt for her present sur« 
roondings had prevented her from displaying since she 
had lived at Seaview House. Waiters could easily be 
hired to serve, instead of the footmen whom she and 
her husband had years ago agreed were more trouble 
than they were worth in a house; and when the 
eventful day arrived, she was ready to play her part as 
hostess gracefully. 

The whole town turned out to meet the afternoon 
train which brought the distinguished visitors, and the 
leading Yellows and Blues pounced on their respective 
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counsel as their lawful prey as soon as they alighted 
on the platform. There were so many delays and so 
many discussions, that Mr. Marshall and his guests 
did not reach Seaview House until after six o'clock, 
and there were a number of people invited to dinner 
for half-past seven, while others were coming to *'a 
reception " later in the evening — a thing, by the way, 
unheard of in Paxmouth till now, and the ladies were 
astonished at Mrs. Marshall's daring, not to say pre- 
sumption, in venturing upon it. 

The three girls were upstairs, Bosalie and Johanna 
dressing for the evening, and Myra hopping about in 
wild excitement, and superintending their toilet. 

"Oh, do be careful, Myra! that is the third time 
you have trodden on my train," said Johanna. 

"I didn't mean to, and I'm awfully sorry," said 
Myra. " It is a shocking bore that mother has taken 
it into her head that I'm not old enough to come 
down at all to-night. I believe the truth is that she 
thinks I should say something that would shock those 
barrister-men. Hark! there's a cab stopping at the 
door — that's them ! " 

"My dear, what does Murray's grammar teach?" 
expostulated Bosalie. 

"Nothing worth remembering, hateful old book!" 
and Myra flattened her nose against the window to 
catch a glimpse of the party. "There's papa, and 
Harold, dear old fellow! How his whiskers have 
grown! I wonder which is Serjeant Silvester, that 
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parchment-faced, close-shaven little man, or the one 
with black hair and whiskers ? '' 

"Come away, or they will see you," said Bosalie, 
and Myra obeyed. Then, running to the door, she 
opened it cautiously about an inch, and listened to the 
voices in the hall below. 

"I am afraid you will not be over-pleased with 
Paxmouth," her father was saying; ''it is not to be 
named in the same day with Brighton.'' 

"I understood from North that it was at the fag- 
end of civilisation," said a thin, drawling voice. "I 
can't for the life of me think how you exist in these 
out-of-the-way places." 

"Use is second nature, Serjeant," said another voice, 
quick and distinet, yet withal rather weary and sad ; 
" I don't think London has a monopoly of civilisation." 

*' Saddlethwaite sets up for a misanthrope, you must 
know," pursued the first voice, " and some day he will 
be leaving the bar and wandering over hill and dale 
with a pastoral crook, and piping to his flock. Any 
pretty shepherdesses in these wilds, Mr. Marshall ? " 

Myra closed the door as the gentlemen came up- 
stairs^ then listened at the keyhole until the strangers 
had been shown to their rooms. " Now then, Harold," 
she heard her father say, " we have had to put you 
into rather out-of-the-way quarters; but you'll not 
grumble, my boy, for once." 

Before Harold could reply, Myra sprung out upon 

him and gave him a noisy welcome. 

s 
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"You dear old fellow! I'm ever so glad to see you ! 
And oh ! have you brought your wig and gown with 
you ? " she exclaimed with breathless haste. 

" Oh, yes ; you'll see me arrayed in them to-morrow 
— ^that is, if you are in court," said the young man 
gaily. 

" Where are they ? Do let me try them on ; there's 
a good boy," she implored. Harold laughed. 

" They're not here ; my clerk has them down at the 
Victoria, so you can't try them on now. How tall you 
have grown, Myra ! How are you, Bosalie and Johnnie ? 
Seally we are quite killing to-night — ahem ! " 

Mr. Harold North was a first cousin, and privi- 
leged to say what he pleased. In days gone by Mrs. 
Marshall had secretly feared that an attachment 
might be formed between him and Bosalie; and as 
she objected to the marriage of cousins, she had hailed 
with relief the recent announcement that he was 
engaged to a certain Marian Harlowe, although the 
marriage was not to take place until his prospects as a 
barrister should improve. This circumstance having 
dashed any fragment of romance out of his mind, he 
was free to compliment and criticise his cousins as if 
he had been their brother. 

" There, child, go away and tidivate," said Myra in 
a tone of authority ; " what do you know about ladies' 
dress ? " 

" Well, coz, in consideration of the time I'll follow 
your advice," and having bestowed a tweak on Myra's 
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plait, lie rushed off, closely puisued by her until he 
reached his own door. 

''Oh dear! what will the barristers think of all this 
noise?" exclaimed Bosalie as she retreated to her 
room, imagining in her simplicity that barristers were 
too far removed from the common herd to understand 
their feelings. Had she known more of the manner in 
which bench and bar disport themselves, and by what 
schoolboy tricks they beguile the tedium of the courts, 
she would have been reassured. 

"I don't care what they think," Johanna averred, 
giving a final touch to Rosalie's bright hair. " I'm not 
going to make myself miserable for fear of their 
opinion; they'll be gone in less than a week, and it 
won't make a pin's head of difference." 

"Ah I it's easy for you to talk like that, because you 
are never shy, and you always get on well with gen- 
tlemen. But every one says they are terribly clever 
and learned, and I don't believe I shall be able to open 
my mouth if either of them should aak me a question." 

"What nonsense I " exclaimed Myra contemptuously. 
"I wish you'd change places with me to-night; Td 
open my mouth fast enough if they talked to me ! " 

"No doubt you would," said Johanna, thinking it a 
happy arrangement which deprived her of the chance. 
"Come, Eosalie, we had better join mother in the 
drawing-room ; I heard her go down just now." 

"I don't want to," said Rosalie ; " I feel so frightened 
of them ; and it's very odd, for I'm not often nervous." 
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" Then well go down this minute, so that they may 
find US there/' and Johanna resolutely led the way, 

Mrs. Marshall, from whom Kosalie inherited her 
good looks, had seen plenty of the world in her 
younger days, and was outwardly, at any rate, quite at 
ease in her rich black silk and old point lace, which 
last had never before been seen by Paxmouth eyes. 
She glanced approvingly at Bosalie, wished secretly 
that Johanna was as fair, and then awaited the appear- 
ance of the gentlemen with a tranquillity that calmed 
Bosalie. After all, when the formidable individuals 
entered in evening dress, they were so much like the 
rest of mankind that she forgot her fears. Mr. 
Serjeant Silvester, who proved to be the possessor of 
the black whiskers, had indeed unpleasantly keen 
eyes, but both girls were quick in deciding that his 
hirsute appendages were dyed, and this fact, proved 
him conclusively to be mortal, and therefore not to be 
feared. He was full of small talk, and pending the 
arrival of the guests he devoted himself to Mrs. 
Marshall and Bosalie. Harold plunged into conversa- 
tion with his uncle, and Johanna occupied herself with 
furtive observations of the celebrated Mr. Saddle- 
thwaite, Q.C., the individual whom Myra had de- 
scribed as " parchment-faced." 

He might have been forty-five or fifty years of age, 
and was scarcely of medium height, thin and worn in 
form and features. There was nothing either striking 
or attractive in the pale, sober face, closely shaven 
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except for the merest scrap of whisker under each ear ; 
the forehead was broad and intellectual, and the grey 
eyes had a weary look which matched the voice she 
had already heard in the hall. Silver threads were 
thickly sprinkled amid the close-cut brown hair, but 
his quick, active movements had nothing in them that 
savoured of old age; not Harold himself was more 
alert and vigorous. Johanna naturally expected that 
he would open a conversation with her, but apparently 
he was not a "ladies' man;" for while the Serjeant 
gossiped glibly with his hostess and her eldest 
danghter, Mr. Saddlethwaite ignored the feminine 
element entirely after his first formal bow, a^id 
contented himself with replying to Mr. Marshall's 
and Harold's questions, and originated nothing him- 
self. 

It was much the same when the guests arrived 
and dinner was served; he took down his appointed 
lady, the wife of a leading Blue, and was faultlessly 
polite, with the ease of a polished man of the world ; 
but her little coquetries and airy nothings were utterly 
wasted on him, and the lady looked enviously across 
at the more fortunate fair with whom Mr. Serjeant 
Silvester was carrying on a well-bred flirtation on the 
other side of the hostess. 

"My dear, he's a perfect stick," she said to Johanna 
when the ladies had retired to the drawing-room ; " I 
don't believe he has anything at all in him." 

"Just what it struck me," put in Mrs, Lascelles^ 
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"I pitied you sincerely, for the Serjeant was mch 
fun ! I haven't laughed so much for an age." 

It was the same when fresh relays of people arrived 
for the reception later in the evening. Paxmouth 
was eager to lionise the distinguished strangers, and 
Mr. Serjeant Silvester was speedily the centre of an 
admiring group, who hung on his words with a most 
flattering attention. Johanna was not near enough to 
hear what he said, but the thin satirical tones were 
so frequently drowned in laughter that he was evi- 
dently playing his part successfully. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Saddlethwaite was listening with commendable 
patience to a prosy old gentleman who was explain- 
ing elaborately what he considered would be the best 
line of attack on the morrow. He grew so impressive 
at last, that the Serjeant's quick ear caught what he 
was saying. 

"Now what a happy chance it is to have met 
you ! " he exclaimed. " I see that my friend and I 
were going to grossly mismanage the case. Never 
mind; you shall open it for us to-morrow, and then 
we shall see how it ought to be done." 

There was a general laugh at the unfortunate man's 
expense, in the midst of which the Serjeant sauntered 
away from his admirers. Johanna saw him pause 
and say something in an undertone to Mr. Saddle- 
thwaite, to which the latter replied with a smile, and 
presently afterwards Harold North came up to her, 
and threw himself into the nearest easy-chair. 
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" What do you think of the big-wigs, Johnnie ? 
Tou have been studying them all the evening, I 
could see.'' 

''I don't like the Serjeant one bit/' she said de- 
cisively. 

" What do you know about him, then ? " he asked 
in a surprised tone. 

" Nothing but what I have seen to-night." 

"Hum! just like a woman; they do take a man's 
measure in half an hour. How about Saddlethwaite?" 

''I haven't had a chance to take his measure, as 
you call it, seeing he has scarcely opened his lips. 
Can't the man do anything but look doleful in com- 
pany ? " 

"Tes, he can be very good company when he 
chooses." 

** Why doesn't he choose to-night ? " 

"Pretty much what the Serjeant asked him a minute 
ago; and he answered in his quiet way, ' You can do 
the comic business for both of us^ and I am tired.' " 

"What is he like, really?" 

"A quiet old fogey, and a good sort of man at 
bottom; he moves in a very different set from Sil- 
vester's in town. He's awfully learned, and is sure 
to get to the top of the tree some day," added Harold, 
as his unde called him away. 

It would seem that the Serjeant's remonstrance had 
taken some effect for presently Mr. Saddlethwaite 
came and took the chair which Harold had vacated. 
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"May I look at this?" he inquired, as his eye 
fell on a framed cabinet-photograph' of the sisters 
which stood on the table near. ''There is no need 
to ask who they are ; the likenesses are excellent." 

"Every one says it is a good one of me, but you 
are the first who has not raised an outcry against 
Eosalie's." 

" Eeally ? I thought it particularly good." 

" Ah ! that is because you do not know her face 
well," returned Johanna as he glanced across the room. 
"Tou would not know it from seeing her once or 
twice; I don't think a photograph ever does her 
justice." 

He smiled a little quizzically she thought '' Have 
you any brothers ? " he asked presently. " I do not 
think I have seen any of them to-night." 

" No, I had one brother, Jarvis, but he died many 
years ago, and ^" 

"Johanna, your mother wishes you to sing," said 
her father's voice behind her, with a displeased intona- 
tion for which she was at a loss to account She 
went at once, and Mr. Saddlethwaite did not come 
near her again that evening. 

The next morning when she came down to breakfast, 
her father called her into his study. 

" Johanna, there is no need for you to talk of your 
brother ; he was a trouble to us as long as he lived, 
and now I wish to forget that I had a son. Did your 
mother never tell you this ? " 
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" I knew you did not care to hear him mentioned, 
father; I did not know I must never speak of him to 
any one." 

"You know it now; so don't forget it," and he 
walked oflF to the breakfast-room, where Myra was 
already making friends with the facetious Serjeant, 
who was manifestly much amused by her random 
schoolgirl speeches, and spared no pains to draw her 
outb She was in her glory during the next few days, 
for she had teased and implored to be released from 
school during the trial, and when she had planted 
herself in the front row of the ladies* gallery in the 
Assembly Eooms, and looked down into the body 
of the room, metamorphosed for the time into some 
semblance of a law court, her cup of contentment was 
well-nigh fulL It overflowed^ when she caught the 
Serjeant's eye and received a nod and smile from him 
as he sat at the long table covered with green baize, 
which had been placed for the counsel on both sides, 
opposite the dais whereon stood the judge's table and 
chair of state. 

' On the evening of the third day of the trial, Rosalie 
retired to her own room after the late dinner, and 
was presently joined by Johanna. 

"What was all that laughing about downstairs?" 
inquired Rosalie. "You seem to have had some 
fun." 

"It's only Myra; that man makes her positively 
outrageous in her spirits." 
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" What has she been doing now ? " 

"He overheard her teasing Harold to lend her his 
wig and gown, and because Harold wouldn't, he made 
his clerk bring over his own from the Victoria, and she 
has been pirouetting about the drawing-room with a 
Serjeant's coif and all ! Then she ordered Harold into 
the witness-box and proceeded to cross-examine him, 
and really she hit oflF Silvester's style to perfectiou; 
even Saddlethwaite laughed. She got a book, and 
stood it up on end on the table, and leaned her hand 
on the top of it exactly in his pet attitude, and she 
bullied the witness^ and appealed to 'me lud' in his 
most approved fashion. The Serjeant copied the 
judge's manner to the life, and Harold posed as a 
densely stupid witness, and the rest of us sat and 
screamed with laughter, as you may imagine. But 
what will they think of her ? " 

*' Oh, she is a thorough child, and they must see it," 
laughed Bosalie. " I must beg for the performance to 
be repeated for my benefit to-morrow night." 

But this was not to be ; for when the court assem- 
bled next morning, counsel for the Yellows threw 
up the defence, and nothing remained but for the 
judge to pronounce judgment and to declare the seats 
vacant. * The whole business was ended long before 
noon; and the excited throng left the court, some 
elated and others downcast, according to their political 
bias. 

"I suppose we shall get rid of those men now," 
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lemaiked Johanna^ as she and her sisters turned on 
to the esplanade for a breath of fresh air before going 
home to lunch. " I'm glad of it, for I can't bear the 
Serjeant." 

" Neither can I/' said Bosalie. " He is very witty and 
veiy amusing, yet there is something intensely dis- 
agreeable about him, although I could not define what 
it is.'' 

Myra rushed to defend her new friend, and then 
foUowed an argument as to his merits and demerits 
which lasted until they had nearly reached home. 
''He is worth twice as much as Mr. Saddlethwaite/' 
she said in conclusion, as she opened the garden gate. 
''We shouldn't have kicked out the Yellows without 
him." 

" I don't know about that," said Eosalie. •" I fancied 
the judge paid more attention to Mr. Saddlethwaite's 
arguments than he did to the Serjeant's jokes." 

" So do I think," said Johanna. " Nevertheless I don't 
like him ; he has such a sneering manner in conversa- 
tion at times. There isn't a drop of the 'milk of 
human kindness' in him," she added, walking into 
the dining-room and throwing her gloves on the table, 
"I don't believe he cares a rap for anybody but 
himself, or thinks anybody is true and just and 
honourable." 

"How can you be so uncharitable, Johnnie?" ex- 
claimed Bosalie reproachfully. ''I am sure he has 
far more kindness of heart than you imagine. I 
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like him extremely, and I am very, very sorry for 
him." 

" Sorry for him ! He wouldn't say ' thank you ' for 
your pity ; so I advise you not to waste it on him." 

"Perhaps he wouldn't; still I do pity him. You 
know he said last night that he stood alone in the 
world, for all his near relatives are dead; and he looks 
80 lonely and miserable ! Poor Mr. Saddlethwaite ! I 
am sure he is a thoroughly unhappy man." 

The sudden crackling of a newspaper made the girls 
look round, and discover to their confusion that the 
subject of their discussion was standing in the deep 
bay-window, and must therefore have overheard their 
candid criticism of himself. Myra and Johanna beat 
a hasty retreat, and Bosalie was about to do the same, 
when he came forward and addressed her in a more 
genial tone than she had ever heard from him before. 

"Pray do not run away, Miss Marshall, without 
giving me time to apologise. I did not suspect that 
you had overlooked me, and had no idea that I was 
playing eavesdropper until my name was mentioned." 

" I am extremely sorry you overheard our thought- 
less chatter," said Bosalie, blushing prettily under his 
steady gaze. 

"You need not regret it," he said, throwing the 
newspaper on the table, and offering her a chair; 
" nor would you, if you knew how grateful I am for 
your kindly estimate of me ; and you are right in your 
belief that I am both lonely and unhappy." 
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"I was sore of it/' she said, looking up at the usually 
quiet face, now stirred by painful emotion. 

"Miss Johanna is partly right too/' he continued. 
" I may say without vanity that I began life with the 
purpose of being thoroughly honest and straightforward, 
and I was fool enough — I beg your pardon, I should 
say simple enough — to believe that others would be 
the same. I was cruelly undeceived." 

He was leaning against the side of the window near 
her chair, looking out at the distant sea. " Now," he 
continued, "I sometimes wonder if there be such 
a thing as truth and honesty either in heaven or 
earth." 

"Yes, oh yes, there is!" and Eosalie's voice trem- 
bled with eagerness. " God is true and faithful in all 
things." 

"If you had met as many hypocrites as I have, Miss 
Marshall, you would speak less confidently." 

" That does not affect God's character. If you would 
look to Him, instead of to frail, erring mortals, you 
would find what you need." 

He looked suddenly at her, and saw that there were 
actually tears shining in the beautiful eyes raised to 
his in the intensity of her earnestness. Bosalie's face 
niight have been that of an angel, it was so uncon- 
scious in its pleading loveliness and innocent sympathy. 

''I have no one to counsel and help me," he said 
regretfuUy. "I wish with all my heart this had hap- 
pened sooner; we might have talked together more 
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fully. As it is, you must accept my heartiest thanks 
for the kindest words you could have spoken, and if 
we should ever " 

He broke off and turned away abruptly, as he heard 
the Serjeant's laugh in the hall ; and early in the after- 
noon the whole company of legal celebrities took their 
departure from Paxmouth. 

It was with great astonishment that Eosalie received 
a short note from him a day or two later. 

" I cannot resist the temptation " — so it ran — " to tell 
you how continually I remember and dwell on our 
conversation, and how much I wish that it had not 
been interrupted. If it had not been that I was 
obliged to hurry away for this next petition, I should 
have delayed my departure; but I am overwhelmed 
with business, and as soon as this trial is over I 

must go on to B for the petition there. Do not 

trouble to reply to this letter ; it needs no immediate 
answer. Yet if it be not asking too much, I could 
wish that you would sometimes think of me, and 
believe me to remain, yours most sincerely and grate- 
fully, Edgae Saddlethwaitk" 

By a happy chance this letter came by the after- 
noon post, when Eosalie was the only person at home ; 
for she had not repeated her conversation with him ; 
it seemed too sacred for that ; and it would have been 
dreadful to have to show this letter and to recount 
the whole history. She folded up the crested sheet, 
which was dated from the town where an election 
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petition was proceeding, and slipped it back into its 
envelope. It puzzled her not a little, but no dream 
of romance crossed her mind ; the difference in age 
and their very slight acquaintance precluded that, and 
she could not have explained her own reluctance to 
mention it. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE GREYSTONB WOODS. 

m 

"I've heard some news this morning/' said Johanna, 
coming in from a walk a day or two after the arrival 
of Mr. Saddlethwaite's letter. "Mr. Kent is going 
abroad for his health, and Mr. Hatherleigh is to take 
his duty for the next six months. Agnes told me so 
herself." 

" How delightful ! " exclaimed Eosalie. " It will be 
refreshing to bid farewell to politics and get back to 
the atmosphere of the Mission. When is he coming ? " 

"He begins work here on the second Sunday in 
May. He is partially invalided, and obliged to give 
up Mission-work for a time, and prefers this to entire 
idleness. As to bidding f areweE to politics, you surely 
know that Blues and Yellows are abusing each other 
as hard as ever, and waiting for the new writ" 

" Oh, well, it will all be over in a week or two," said 
Eosalie confidently, " and then we shall be at peace." 

It chanced that Johanna was the first member of 
the family who met Mr. Hatherleigh after his arrival 
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She was coming out of a shop one day, when he passed, 
and returned her salutation with a puzzled air. 

" Surely I ought to know your face. Yes, it is the 
younger Miss MarshalL How are you ? " 

" Quite well, thank you, and very pleased to see you 
again," she replied frankly. 

"Shall you have any problems for me to solve?" 
he asked with a smile, after obtaining permission to 
walk with her a little way. **I dare not ask you 
one of the questions I should like to put; or you 
would leave me at the next turning." 

''I was at that moment considering how best to 
apologise for my ungracious manner to you at the 
Mission," she returned. 

" There is no need for any apology, I assure you ; I 
shall be happy to be of service to you in any way." 

"You see," pursued Johanna, "I always did hate 
the thought of being an anecdote." 

Mr. Hatherleigh turned an amused face to her. 
" What do you mean ? " 

"Don't you know how tract- writers and preachers 
make anecdotes of everybody who confides any reli- 
gious difficulties to their sympathising but most indis- 
creet keeping ? " 

" Do you wish me to cry * Peccavi ' after that re- 
buke ? " he inquired, laughing at her air of disgust. 

"Not unless you have a guilty conscience. But that 
dread shuts my mouth to most people, I do assure you. 
I do not mind telling you, however, that I trust I have 
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made use of 1117 added knowledge as yon would 
wish." 

" Thank God for that And your sister ? * 

^* Was so good before, that she is more than half an 
angel now. She and I teach in the Sunday-school; 
I go twice a day, but she only teaches in the afternoon, 
because she is not strong. Besides, she is father's 
favourite^ and he likes her to walk to church with 
him in the morning." 

" She is right to consider his wishes. Here we must 
part, I suppose," he added, as Johanna stopped. " Mrs. 
Hatherleigh is hoping to have the pleasure of making 
your acquaintance soon." 

" Mother is intending to call in a day or two," she 
told him, and with a parting request to be remembered 
to Bosalie, he bade her good-morning. 

The election took place a day or two after this, and 
one Blue and one Yellow were returned; a result 
which ought to have brought peace, but did not ; for 
the malicious Yellows scouted the theory of the Blues* 
electoral purity, and filed a petition against Mr. 
Frampton's return ; an attention which led the Blues 
to file a counter-petition against the Yellow member. 
Before "leafy June" was over, the large Assembly 
Boom was once more in readiness to do duty as a law- 
court, and the inhabitants of Paxmouth were once 
more awaiting the issue with spiteful impatience. 

" What a bore it is to have that Saddleth waite man 
here again I " grumbled Johanna a day or two before 
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the date fixed for the trial '' He might as well go to 
the Victoria^ as the Serjeant is going to do." 

'*I wish they were both coming here," said Myra. 
* I wonder why Silvester declined father's invitation.'* 

*'I suppose he got sick of our quiet family," re- 
marked Johanna. "You know they say he's very 
rackety, and I can quite believe it" 

"As if it were likely to be true!" exclaimed Myra 
indignantly ; " it's all a make-up of the Yellows." 

"Well, my dear, they needn't vilify him, for he really 
holds their political views, only he's paid to talk for 
the Blues. Anyhow, it's a good riddance of him and 
his absurd compliments. And after what that Saddle- 
thwaite mafi overheard, I think "he might have the grace 
to stop away from a house where he's not wanted. 
How mean it was of him to play eavesdropper as he 
did!" 

" He did not, Johnnie. I told you at the time that 
he explained it and apologised," said Bosalie, with more 
®^®rgy in her gentle voice than was usual. 

"All of which counts for nothing, my child; bar- 
risters of aU men are the least likely to stick at 
trifles when they want an excuse," said Johanna, con- 
templating the effect of a lace ruffle which she was 
making. 

''I cannot imagine why you are so prejudiced against 
him. What has he said or done, that you shodld 
charge him with untruthfulness?" 

" Merely this ; he has made it evident that he has 
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small belief in any one or any thing except in Mr. 
Saddlethwaite, Q.C., in whom he has unbounded faith. 
And if it were for that estimable individual's advan- 
tage, I think he would — let us say colour his facts to 
suit himself. That is my conclusion concerning your 
proUgi'* 

"It is a most unjust one/' said Eosalie, while her 
heart ached for the solitary man, so cruelly and wan- 
tonly misjudged. She must have been singularly trans- 
parent and unworldly, for in spite of the attentions 
always lavished on her in society, it never occurred 
to her that she might achieve a conquest over their 
expected guest; although she wondered at her own 
shyness at the prospect of meeting him once more. 
Would she have an opportunity to speak a word for 
her Master ? and if so, would she have the courage to 
use it ? 

He came with Harold by an evening train, and 
entered the drawing-room at Seaview House when the 
long June day was dying slowly over the sea, and the 
last glory of the golden and crimson sunset was yet 
lingering in the sky. Its radiance fell on his face as 
he came up to Eosalie, who had taken refuge in an 
obscure nook in the window, and who had not the 
courage to look up until he addressed her. The sober 
face was illuminated by something more than the re- 
flection of the western sky, and his tone and manner 
had the cordiality of an old friend, contrasting sjirongly 
with the polite indifference to her presence he had 
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formerly shown. In fact, the whole family were 
surprised during the next few days, for he proved 
himself to be nearly as entertaining as Serjeant Sil- 
vester, and far more agreeable; even Johanna reluc- 
tantly admitted that, although she remained obstinate 
in her dislike and distrust. Myra was delighted to 
find that she could break a lance with him, and Eosalie 
wondered a little wistfully why he never reverted to 
their former conversation, nor made any allusion to 
his letter. Gravely kind and deferential he was to her, 
and set her entirely at her ease ; and so matters went 
on until Saturday morning came. 

"The court adjourns at luncheon to-day until half- 
past one on Monday," remarked Harold at the break- 
fast-table. "The judge is going back to London for 
Sunday; he says he must consult the other election 
judges; but I suspect the truth is that Paxmouth is 
too slow for him." 

"Silvester's off too," remarked Mr. Saddlethwaite 
carelessly, " and Serjeant Barry, and, in fact, all the 
other side." 

"I hope you will not think of running away from 
us," said Mr. Marshall graciously. " You will remain 
here over Sunday, Mr. Saddlethwaite ? " 

" I shall be only too happy, if you will put up with 
me,'* was the ready answer ; while Harold laughed and 
inquired if he were included in the invitation. 

" Of course, child," said Myra, " if you'll promise to 
be good." 
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"Then I propose that we go for a regular ramble 
or scramble in the woods this afternoon/' suggested 
Harold. " What do you girls say ? It's no good going 
into the town or on the esplanade^ where every one 
gapes after us so abominably. Silvester vowed yester- 
day he'd charge a shilling a stare, and let people come 
and gaze their fill at him in the evenings." 

" I am obliged to be out for part of the afternoon on 
business/' said Mr. Marshall, turningto his guest; "after 
that I shall be happy to drive you about, and show you 
our scenery." 

" Thank you ; but I should be sorry to interfere with 
your arrangements/' said Mr. Saddlethwaite cheerfully ; 
"and if Miss Marshall and Miss Johanna will allow 
me, I should like to join their party for the woods," and 
he looked at Bosalie for permission. 

" You'd better all of you come with me and Prissy 
Cornwall/' said Myra; "you'd have twice as much 
fun." 

" What have you got in prospect ? " inquired Harold, 
while the rest laughed. 

" She and Prissy are allowed to have a donkey-ride 
on the sands every Saturday afternoon/' explained Mrs. 
Marshall. "Mrs. Cornwall and I have been a little 
doubtful lately about continuing it, now they are such 
great girls; but if they enjoy having all the breath 
shaken out of them, I suppose it does them more good 
than harm." 

"Do come; it would make a grand sensation," 
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entreated Myra. '' Mr. Saddlethwaite, jou shall have 
Black Bess, if you'll come. She's a firat-rate one to go, 
and the donkey-woman always keeps her for me." 

"I couldn't be so ungallant as to rob you of youi 
steed, Miss Myra. But Til promise to join the caval- 
cade some other day, if you can induce Silvester and 
North and all the other side to keep me in counten- 
ance," he said with a laugh, as a general move was 
made from the table. " Miss Marshall, may I have the 
honour of joining your party ? " he added^ walking up 
to her. 

"Yes, we shall be very pleased to have you, since 
Myra's tempting offer doesn't attract you," she replied ; 
for which permission she was soundly taken to task by 
Johanna as soon as they were alone. 

" We don't want him," was that young person's con- 
tention, " and you should have let him see that." 

''Why shouldn't the poor man come? I believe 
he's sick and tired of discussing the petition with 
father and the rest, and joins us in order to escape it 
Haven't you noticed how he turns off to another topic 
whenever father leaves the room ? So I mean to let 
him choose his own subjects this afternoon, and if you'll 
only be good-tempered and amusing, Johnnie, he won't 
be bored with our company." 

" Bless the child 1 why should we trouble about him?" 
demanded Johanna. " I don't care whether he is bored 
or not He'll be dreadfully in the way, and I wish he 
wasn't coming." 
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In happy unconsciousness of this amiable wish, 
Mr. Saddlethwaite joined the walking party, which 
naturally divided itself into two couples. He knew 
from experience that Johanna never troubled to enter- 
tain him; therefore it would have been only natural 
for him to fall into conversation with Eosalie, even if 
the face and figure in the cool white gown and shady 
hat had not been the more attractive of the two sisters. 
They walked on first, Eosalie quite willing that her 
sister's enjoyment should not be spoiled by the presence 
of the man whom she herself found a most delightful 
acquaintance. 

The road through the wood wound along the hillside 
only a little way above the sands, and the trees on the 
left-hand side were almost washed by the waves at 
high-tide. On the right the hiU rose abruptly, and the 
wood became an impenetrable tangle of trees, brambles, 
and bracken, the sweet scent of the latter filling the 
warm air. Harold North soon plunged Johanna into 
the depths of a discussion, in the ardour of which she 
unconsciously slackened her pace. 

" Let us sit down and finish the fight ; we can easily 
overtake them," he said, walking up to one of the 
benches which were placed at intervals by the road- 
side. He prolonged the argument for some time, how- 
ever, and it was at least twenty minutes before 
Johanna suddenly recollected herself and started to 
her feet 

"Where have they gone?" she exclaimed. "They 
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have been out of sight ever so long. Come, Harold, 
jump up, do ! " 

But that young gentleman made no move ; instead 
of that he replied, "Sit down again, there's a good 
girL You are not so simple as to suppose they want 
our company ? " 

"What do you mean ?" Johanna faced him with a 
look of blank perplexity. 

"You surely are not such a blind bat that you have 
not seen what's been going on under your very nose ? 
The governor is too wrapped up in the petition, and 
aunt is too engrossed in arranging her charming little 
dinners, to notice it ; but where have your wits been ? " 

" What do you mean ? " reiterated Johanna, 

^'I mean that Saddlethwaite is clean mashed on 
Eosalie ; and 1*11 bet you a pair of gloves that he's 
proposed to her by this time. Didn't I feel sure he'd 
give uncle the slip and come with us ? I got up the 
whole business meaning that he should. Sit down, 
you goose ; why are you in such a hurry ? " 

" Because the sooner we overtake them the better," 
Baid Johanna, who had started to her feet again. 

"Why, pray?" 

" Because of course she'll not accept him. He's not 
a Christian, and " 

" What is he then ?— A Mussulman ? " 

"No, a mere man of the world, and ** 

"And an uncommonly good fellow, and as rich as a 
Jew into the bargain. He's making £ 20,000 or £ 30,000 
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a year at the bar. If Bosalie is wise, she'll not let him 
slip through her fingers.** 

"Eosalie won't sell herself to the highest bidder," 
retorted Johanna, through whose mind there floated 
words which it would have been useless to quote to 
Harold, a question that is daily ignored, but has never 
yet been answered, viz., " What is a man profited if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul ? or what 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul ? " 

"No, of course not,** was the impatient answer; "but 
I tell you he's a downright good fellow. As for his 
Christianity, he doesn't go in for cant and whining 
nonsense, but I'd take his word against that of any 
man I know. He is an honourable, upright gentleman, 
every inch of him." 

"You were not so enthusiastic over him the last 
time you were here," dryly remarked Johanna, 

" I knew very little of him then ; but we have been 
thrown together more of late, and, with all his cynical 
speeches, he*s the first to lend a helping hand to any 
one that really deserves it. He's as soft-hearted as a 
woman, though he tries to make people think he has 
no heart at all, lest they should impose on him." 

"I hope Bosalie won't have him/' said Johanna 
anxiously. 

"You'd rather she married some snivelling hypo- 
crite ? ** 

" No,** and her look disconcerted him, " but I would 
rather she married a poor man who really feared God, 
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than that she should have this Saddlethwaite with his 
thousands a year, and his soft heart, and all his other 
virtues, without a grain of true religion in the lot/* 

"It's a comfort you haven't got to settle the matter; 
for I am glad to think she will take a more rational 
view. She likes liim, Johnnie." 

''She has done nothing to give you a right to say 
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"Ah I I know the symptoms; and though she's as 
quiet as a mouse, I can see she has lost her heart, or 
will lose it when she finds he's in the same plight. I 
do believe the innocent Httle witch never dreamed she 
was making such havoc. Yes, we'll walk on now ; we 
8hall probably meet them returning." 

As he predicted, after a time the two figures were 
seen walking leisurely homewards. '' Comfortable 
enough, and not in any hurry," commented Harold 
approvingly. "You will have to give me those gloves, 
Johnnie." 

** Don't joke about it," said Johanna hoarsely, press* 
ing on in feverish haste, and scanning the two faces 
when they met the wanderers. Her heart sank down, 
down, down ; for there was no mistaking the delicate, 
rose-leaf blush on Bosalie's face, or the meaning of her 
peisistent gaze at the ground ; while the veriest novice 
could not fail to see the new-born peace and happiness 
that lighted up the worn features of her companion 
aud to hear the ring of joy in his voice. 

"We were beguiled on to the very verge of the 
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wood," he said addressing Johanna. "I was charmed 
with it." 

"I am glad you like it; yes, it is generally con- 
sidered pretty," she replied curtly. "We must walk 
quickly, or we shall be late for dinner." 

'* Certainly," he replied with unruffled sweetness ; 
then turning to Eosalie he asked, "Are you tired?" 
Simple commonplace words truly, but they were 
uttered in a tone of proprietorship which banished 
the last doubt from the hearers* minds. Johanna 
turned away from the shy, sweet face on which Mr. 
Saddlethwaite's eyes lingered tenderly, and opened a 
brisk conversation with Harold, which lasted till home 
was reached. 

They were late, as she had prophesied, and Eosalie 
darted upstairs to dress for dinner, and avoided her 
sister with great care. Mr. Marshall was unexpectedly 
detained in the town, and they sat down to table 
without him, Eosalie making a great effort to recover 
her usual manner when she rejoined the family circle. 
In spite of herself a veil of shyness hung over her 
all the evening, making her more charming than ever, 
Johanna thought ; and so manifestly did another per- 
son, who hovered over her like a fascinated creature, 
though forced to abstain from any open demonstra- 
tions. For Myra, unsuspicious, and noisily excited by 
her scamper on the sands, was a most inconvenient 
adjunct to the party, and it was a relief to more than 
one person when she at last discovered that she was 
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"fearfully sleepy/' and announced in consequence that 
she should retire to bed immediately. 

She had not long been gone when Mr. Marshall 
returned, and joined the party in the drawing-room, 
bringing with him a London evening paper, in which 
he straightway became absorbed. Mr. Saddlethwaite 
meanwhile waited quietly, looking over a volume of 
engravings that lay on the table near. 

" No, thank you," he said in reply to the proffered 
joumaL "When you are at leisure I shall be glad 
of a few minutes' talk with you in the study." 

Mr. Marshall withdrew with him immediately, and 
Johanna rose and folded up her work. 

"I shall follow Myra's example, for I am very 
tired," she said, as she stooped to kiss her mother. 

"And. so shall I," said Harold; "it must be the heat 
in the Greystone Woods that has knocked us up; 
and yet Rosalie looks blooming, though she walked 
twice as far. But most people find it more fatiguing 
to saunter than to walk quickly." 

He glanced wickedly at his cousin, whose colour 
heightened prettily ; and having wished her and Mrs. 
Marshall good-night, he followed Johanna into the 
haU. 

" Now I call this considerate of us, don't you ? She 
can unbosom to aunt while he's pouring forth to 
uncle; then uncle will lead him in by the hand, he 
and she will drop on one knee to receive the parental 
benediction ; then will come tears, pocket-handker- 
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chiefs, and curtain falls amid loud applause. Shall 
you peep over the balusters ? " 

"No! Why?" 

" They'll say good-night out in the hall, of course, 
and then she'll come straight to your room and tell 
you all about it. Take my advice, Johnnie, and put 
a good face on it, or people will say you wanted him 
yourself." 

Harold looked at her half suspiciously, but her sur- 
prise and disgust were evidently unfeigned. 

" Thanks for the hint, right trusty and well-beloved 
cousin," she said, and ran upstairs to her own room, 
while he more leisurely betook himself to his apart- 
ment 
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CHAPTER VII. 

BOTH SIDES OF, THE QUESTION. 

As Harold had predicted, ere long a gentle knock at 
the door was followed by Eosalie's entrance. Johanna 
was sitting in her favourite chair, and the elder sister 
came np to her with a blushing yet happy face. 

"I have something so wonderful to tell you, dear 
Johnnie ; it seems like a dream rather than a reality. 
Mr. Saddlethwaite has asked me to be his wife ! " 
"And I hope you declined him without thanks." 
"No indeed; why should I? I was quite taken 
by surprise, and very much startled at first, but why 
should I refuse him ? " 
" Because he's nothing like good enough for you." 
"Ah! that is because you do not know him," and 
Bosalie knelt down and leaned her arms in her sister's 
lap, looking earnestly into her face. "I always said 
that you misjudged him, and you will see it yourself 



soon." 



"And have you promised to marry him ? " 
"Yes," and Eosalie's head drooped slightly. "Oh, 
JohDuie, it almost frightens me to find how much he 
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loves me ; and he does need some one to love him and 
make him happy I I am so glad that I can." 

" And how do you reconcile this to your conscience ? " 

"Where is the harm?" and Eosalie opened her 
eyes. 

"You often quote Mr. Hatherleigh's words of wis- 
dom to me ; pray cannot you recall his parting cautions 
to young converts at the close of the Mission ? Has it 
escaped your notice that the Bible says, 'Be ye not 
unequally yoked together with unbelievers ' ? " 

" But he is not an unbeliever. He says ^** 

" Have you forgotten that Mr. Hatherleigh said that 
the laxity of people's views on this point was a fruitful 
source of backsliding and of stunted Christian lives ? " 

" I remember every word as well as you do ; but he 
never said we ought not to marry one who is longing 
for a helping hand to lead him to the Saviour." 

" You don't imagine that Saddlethwaite is going to 
be led by you or any other woman, I hope ? " 

"He told me this afternoon that my presence of 
itself always lifts him up into a purer atmosphere, and 
that he should look to me to lend him a helping hand 
and draw him upwards." 

" Fudge 1 " concisely remarked Johanna. " It would 
take a steam-crane of a hundred-horse power to lift 
Aim up. You can't convert a man just because you're 
in love with him." 

"No, but God can; I don't rely on myself,** said 
Bosalie meekly ; " but I am not ashamed to own that I 
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love him, and that I shall pray daily that he may find 
Christ" 

"And so your disinterested desire to help on the 
good work is leading you to fly in the face of a direct 
command/' said Johanna, dropping her sarcastic tone, 
and speaking very seriously. " What does the Bible 
say of those who 'do evil that good may come/ 
RosaUe ? " 

"He is not an unbeliever/' persisted the newly be- 
trothed. 

"He certainly ridiculed 'religious enthusiasm and 
all this talk about conversion/ as he called it, the last 
time that he was here. Why, child, if he cared about 
his soul, do you suppose he could not have found Chris- 
tians in London as good as you, and far better qualified 
to advise and instruct a man of his age ? He's old 
enough to be your father, which makes it the more im- 
probable that you'll lift him even half an inch." 

" But he loves me ; you seem to ignore that entirely." 

"No, I don't ; but I am convinced that as soon as he's 
got you, all his searchings of heart will be scattered to 
the four winds, and you'll dance to his pipe, not he to 
yours. Give him up, Rosalie, before it is too late." 

"Give him up! Never!" and Eosalie sprang up 

indignantly. " Break my solemn promise to a man who 

loves me and trusts me entirely, and send him away 

lonely and miserable ! How can you suggest anything 

80* cruel and heartless ? " 

'' Very well ; stick to him and take the consequences." 

o 
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" I never imagined you were so unfeeling ; I quite 
thought you would wish me joy," and Eosalie turned to 
leave the room, deeply hurt and wounded. Johanna 
sprang and caught her in her arms. 

" So I do, dearie, so I do ; and I hope you'll make him 
good as fast as you want to, but I'm afraid you won't. 
I'm not angry with you, only with him ; but I know 

you are doing wrong, and " Here she burst into 

tears, a most unusual thing in reserved, undemonstrative 
Johanna. Bosalie kissed her and petted her, only too 
glad to make friends again, and presently she dried her 
tears. " I see how it will be ; we shall drift apart now 
that this man has infatuated you," she sighed. 
. "Not unless you say unkind things about him to 
me," said Eosalie affectionately. " There is room in my 
heart for more than one person, dear old Johnnie." 

And thus the sisters separated for the night, each 
with a sore spot in her heart, and each more firmly 
fixed in her own opinion than she was before. 

The next day was Sunday, and after breakfast 
Johanna retired to her room to prepare for Sunday- 
school. She was sitting by the table with her Bible 
open before her, when Eosalie came in. 

"Johnnie, will you ask Mrs. Dorington if she can 
take the class again this afternoon, so as to set me 
free ? " 

Mrs. Dorington was the morning teacher of the class 
which Eosalie taught in the afternoon. 

" Why can't you come yourself ? Are you unwell ? " 
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" Oh, no ; but Mr. Saddlethwaite asked me to get off 
if I could. You see he will be leaving us soon, and he 
cannot bear to be robbed of me^ as he calls it, even for 
an hour." 

" What are you going to do this afternoon ? " 

Eosalie hesitated and blushed. " He wants to go for 
a little walk in the woods, where we can have a nice 
talk." 

Johanna opened her lips as if to speak, but closed 
them again without uttering a syllable. 

" Will you ask Mrs. Dorington ? " 

" Yes," and Johanna rose, and began putting on her 
bonnet in ominous silence. Bosalie watched her witli 
troubled brow. 

"What's the matter? I wish you'd speak out in- 
stead of looking so shocked. Is it wrong of him to 
want my company while he can get it ? " 

" Oh dear, no ! I was only thinking " 

*'For pity's sake speak out and have done with it" 

"Very well, I was thinking that 'coming events 
cast their shadows before.' He will always want you, 
whenever it is a question between God's work and his 
own selfish pleasure." 

" You are unreasonable," exclaimed Eosalie reproach- 
fully; "you won't give him credit for a single good 
quality." 

" Besides," continued Johanna, ignoring this protest, 
"I should like to know how you can have the face to 
leave that class in the lurch ? Agnes Kent never did, 
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unless she was ill or away from home, and they are the 
pattern class for regularity in consequence. You told 
me last Sunday that several of them were under great 
concern, and that you were looking forward to this 
afternoon, hoping to deepen the impression." 

*' Mrs. Dorington is a better teacher than I am," said 
Rosalie, looking conscience-stricken. 

'' You know she is far from strong, and that she dis- 
likes leaving Monica with servants more than she can 
help; she gave that as her reason for only teaching 
once a day. If you were ill, I should have no hesitation 
in asking her ; but I confess I do not feel very proud 
of putting her to inconvenience in order that you 
may go philandering through the woods with Mr. 
Saddlethwaite." 

"There is no harm in taking a quiet walk on 
Sunday." 

" I wonder," said Johanna meditatively, as she sur- 
veyed her completed toilet in the mirror, "how it 
would have been a week ago, if half that class had 
stayed away from school in order to roam about vrith 
their sweethearts? If it had reached their teacher's 
ears, I believe she would have started off on a pilgrim- 
age to their homes on Monday, for the express purpose 
of reading them a lecture on the sin and danger of 
Sabbath-breaking." 

" This is very different," said Bosalie flushing hotly, 
and wincing as if the thrust had told. 

**I am afraid they will not see it; they are getting 
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into young womanhood fast enough to form their own 
opmions, and if the angelic Miss Marshall of Seaview 
House thinks it right to spend Sunday in being 
courted by Mr. Saddlethwaite, Q.C., why should not 
Mary Brown of Pump Alley spend it in being courted 
by Bill Jones, the butcher's young man? There! 
you wanted my opinion and you've got it. And now, 
pray, let us shelve this precious lover of yours for 
good and all. I'll speak to Mrs. Dorington, and you 
must not trouble about my looks in future, or we shall 
finish with a downright quarrel." 

She went away, leaving this parting shaft to rankle 
in her sister's mind. It did rankle, and Bosalie went 
downstairs with quivering lip and tears in her eyes, to 
find Mr. Saddlethwaite waiting for her in the hall. 

" I knew that was your step," he said, smiling at her ; 
then, with a sudden change of tone. "What is the 
matter, Eosie ? " 

"Nevermind; please don't ask me," she said. He 
looked at her scrutinisingly for a moment nevertheless. 

"Come into the garden; it is a shame to stay in- 
doors this bright morning. Is this your garden hat ? 
Let me put it on for you." 

He lifted it down from its peg, and put it on with a 
comical awkwardness at which they both laughed ; and 
then drawing her hand through his arm, he led her out 
by a side-door into the spacious garden, which stretched 
behind the house right up to the beginning of the 
woods. 
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" Did you prevail on your sister to accomplish your 
deliverance from durance vile ? " he inquired, as they 
sauntered down the broad middle path. 

"Yes, she promised to speak to Mrs. Dorington." 
But at the recollection of the conversation Rosalie's 
face clouded over again, and his quick eye noticed it. 

" What did she say to trouble you ? Has she been 
trying to come between us ? " he asked jealously. 

"I do not think she would yield an inch of what 
she believes to be her duty for any one, and she cannot 
see the matter from my point of view. But you need 
not fear lest she should come between us ; she as good 
as said she should not try to interfere." 

"She had better not; or she will have a heavy 
reckoning to settle with me," he said, compressing his 
lips. " And I will not allow her to annoy you either ; 
and I shall tell her so plainly, if I see the tokens of her 
handiwork again." 

Bosalie trembled ; his tone had a hard determination 
in it which frightened her; but the next minute he 
was smiling down at her reassuringly. " You are not 
going to wear that alarmed face when you are with 
me, I hope. Let us talk of something pleasanter." And 

■ 

they walked on till they reached the rustic fence 
which parted the garden from the sleeping woods, on 
which the heat-mist lay like a bridal veil. To the 
left the yellow sea was shining in the sunlight, and 
the delicate haze rested also on the distant coast, 
steeped in Sabbath quietude. On their right hand 
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were one or two houses higher up the hill, and above 
these the green turfy summit was sharpfy defined 
against the deep-blue sky. 

" There is something I want you to do," Eosalie said 
timidly, after a pause. 

" It shall be done ; you have but to mention it" 

"You said yesterday that you wished to make a 
fresh start as regards the Christian life." 

"And where am I to begin? I can see my good 
angel is ready to commence her mission ; is it not so ? " 
And never did a man look more as if it were a veri- 
table angel whom he had wooed and won. 

" Will you stay to the Communion with me this 
morning ? " 

He was evidently unprepared for this request. 
"But, my darling, this is a very serious step, and — 
really I never thought of your making such a pro- 
posal." 

" Everything connected with religion is serious," she 
replied. 

"I will honestly confess to you, Eosie, I am not 
good enough for this. I have seen men remain to this 
solenm service whom I should rejoice to see horse- 
whipped. I could not join in a mere mockery." ' 

" But you are in earnest, and it cannot be mockery 
for you to declare it. Do not say * no ' to my first 
request, dear Edgar." She could not have summoned 
up courage to use that epithet if she had not been bent 
on gaining her point ; but enforced as it was by a hand 
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laid beseecliingly on his arm, few men could have done 
aught but yield to it, 

" It shall be as you wish ; and believe me, my un- 
willingness arose merely from the gravity of the step. 
But I will follow where you lead in these things." 

They lingered in the garden until the bells warned 
them that it was nearly service-time, and then Mr. 
Saddlethwaite walked into the dining-room to await 
Bosalie's reappearance. Here he discovered Myra, 
already dressed for church, curled up on an ottoman 
in the window, making believe to watch the passers-by, 
while tears were rolling silently down her cheeks. 

** Miss Myra, what is the trouble ? " he asked kindly, 
for the queer child had taken his fancy. 

" Go away ; I don't want to talk to you, and I wish 
you had never come here," she replied, her face wrink- 
ling up with distress. Light shot into his mind, and 
he came a step nearer, in spite of her request to the 
contrary. 

" You are angry with me because I am going to run 
oflF with Rosalie, are you not ? " Myra nodded. 

" Why couldn't you have taken Johanna ? " she said 
plaintively. "I shouldn't have minded that one bit; 
but you come sneaking in and taking the only one of us 
that's good for anything. Rosalie is so good-tempered, 
and not a scrap selfish. Oh, it's too bad ! it's too bad ! " 
and Myra burst into tears. 

"Poor little woman! it is hard on you,'* said the 
gratified Mr. Saddlethwaite. " I can't see my way to 
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make the exchange you suggest ; but never mind, you 
shall come and pay us good long visits when we are 
married. Have you ever been to London ? " 

"No," said Myra, brightening up. "I should like 
that dearly. But you won't want me," she added, 
sinking back into despair. 
" Yes, we shall ; why do you doubt it ? " 
"Because no one cares for me except mother, and 
Eosalie, and Prissy Cornwall I get scolded fifty times 
a day, and people seem to think my speeches are 
dreadful, though I can't see why. You'd be ashamed 
of me if I came to stay with you." 
" Not if you will make me one promise." 
" rU promise anything, if you'll let me come." 
" You may run on as fast as you please whf n we — 
that is, Eosalie and I — are alone; you may call me 
Edgar, and consider me henceforth your elder brother, 
provided that you will let me do what a brother most 
assuredly would, and that is, give you a caution when 
that heedless little tongue gets wagging too fast in 
general company." 

"Did I run on too much with Serjeant Silvester? 
Mother and Johanna said I did," Myra said candidly. 
Mr. Saddlethwaite hesitated ; the child's simplicity was 
so perfect that he was loth to disturb it, yet he remem- 
bered too well the comments made to him by the 
satirical Serjeant, not to feel it was best to caution her 
to be more careful for the future. 
"It would be safest to be a little more guarded; 
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some gentlemen do not understand such mad spirits ; a 
good many whom you might meet at our house would 
be astounded at them. I'll see that you don't go too 
far. Is that bargain settled, young lady ? " 

" Yes, oh yes. You're so awfully jolly, I'll do any- 
thing to please you, and I do believe I'm glad that 
Rosalie is going to marry you, after all," she concluded 
as her sister came in. " I can't imagine why Johnnie 
doesn't like you. Eosalie, Mr. Saddlethwaite says I 
may call him Edgar; isn't that nice ?" 

" I have made my peace with one sister, at any rate," 
he remarked to his blushing lady-love. 

" You needn't mind about Johnxiie," vouchsafed Myra; 
"if she says anything against you, I'll soon shut her 
up." And happy in this assurance, he followed them 
into the hall, where Mr. and Mrs. Marshall and Harold 
were waiting. 

Why was it that, on this especial Sunday morning, 
Mr. Hatherleigh chose for his text that significant 
question from the Book of Amos, "Can two walk 
together, except they be agreed?" Johanna thought 
his glance rested steadily on the engaged pair, as he 
announced it for the second time, and she prayed 
fervently that the tongue of fire might sit on him 
while he preached from the words. 

Of course it was in a great measure a Communion 
sermon, dwelling chiefly on the Christian's daily walk 
with Grod ; but at the end came a few burning words 
on the subject of which she was hoping he would 
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speak. "A young lady once consulted me," he said 
in conclusion, " as to breaking off her engagement with 
an unconverted man. I urged on her the duty of doing 
so, but she would not be dissuaded, and she married 
him. A year or two later she came to me again, and 
told me how unhappy she was. *It is not that my 
husband is unkind to me,' she said, ' but at the bottom 
my heart aches/* And believe me, that is certain to be 
the case wherever the claims of the creature are allowed 
to take precedence of the claims of the Creator.'* 

Mr. Saddlethwaite had listened throughout with 
marked attention, but his lip curled a little at this 
closing portion, of which I have been able to give only 
a bald sketch. Johanna was sorely discomposed when, 
after allowing the rest of the family to leave, he 
resumed his seat by Bosalie and stayed for the Com- 
munion; and I fear she was far from being "in love 
and charity with all men " when she knelt at the table 
with him and her sister. 

Mr. Saddlethwaite was, as Harold had said, ''a 
gentleman, every inch of him," and his good taste pre- 
vented him from making either Eosalie or himself 
ridiculous in the family circle by over-demonstrative 
attentions; but the inevitable "out in the cold" feel- 
ing made Johanna none the more amiable as she walked 
home with the pre-occupied couple. 

* The foregoing, written from memory, is the substance of an ancc- 
<iote which the writer heard many years ago from the lips of a well- 
iaiown Mission-preacher. 
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Mrs. Marshall rather reluctantly waived that point 
of strict etiquette which decrees the presence of a third 
party as " gooseberry/' and allowed the lovers to take 
their stroll as they had planned. The summer after- 
noon was in all its perfection as they turned into the 
woods, which were always quiet on Sundays. Even 
the public road, along which they elected to saunter, 
was quite deserted, and they soon took possession of 
the very bench which had been the resting-place of 
Harold and his cousin the day before, and listened to 
the soft murmur of the trees and the plashing of the 
sleeping sea at their feet, in a contentment that was 
only marred to Eosalie by the memory of Johanna's 
sharp words in the morning. 

" How did you like Mr. Hatherleigh's sermon ? * she 
asked. 

Mr. Saddlethwaite picked a large fern, and pulled it 
entirely to pieces before answering her. 

** He is a demi-god in your opinion, is he not ? " he 
said at last, with a forced laugh. 

" Does that mean that you did not admire him ? " 

"Yes — no. If he had stopped short five minutes 
earlier, I could have praised him cordially; but I must 
say that the concluding portion of his sermon struck 
me as in execrable taste, and spoiled the effect of the 
whole." 

" To what do you refer especially ? " 

" To that account of the young lady who declined to 
allow him to arrange her matrimonial affairs for her. 
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It was most indiscreet of her to discuss her husband 
with him subsequently ; it is inexcusable of him to 
blazon her confession abroad from the pulpit." 

"He is very strong on the subject of Christian 
marriage," remarked Eosalie diffidently. 

*' And pray what is to become of us poor creatures, 
if the angels spread their wings and fly away ? " de- 
manded Mr. Saddlethwaite half laughingly, half in 
earnest, flinging away his fern. " Eosalie, why did you 
not refer my petition to him and to Johanna, eh ? " 

"Because I know you better, and judge you more 
truly than she could, or he either," she replied in a low, 
firm voice. 

" That gives me courage to prefer another request — 
don't look so startled, my pet I want you to tell me 
how soon I may carry you away ? " 

She certainly was startled, and could only falter out 
an inquiry as to what were his wishes. 

"With the help of a house-agent and one of the 
great furnishing firms, I can soon get through my pre- 
parations. If we were married at the commencement 
of the ' long vacation,' we could wander at will on the 
Continent, and have leisure to enjoy ourselves." 

" But isn't that very soon ? " Eosalie's cheeks grew 
white with agitation and excitement " When does it 
begin ? " 

" It begins in the second week of August" 

"Hardly more than six weeks from to-day! Oh, 
Edgar!" 
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" Cannot you face it, Bosie ? I want you very much, 
and I should like to give you a good long peep at 
foreign lands, instead of wasting the time down here. 
Cannot you trust me without a longer probation ? " 

" I trust you entirely," she said almost in a whisper. 
" If father and mother are willing, and if we can get 
the work done in time, it shall be as soon as you are 
free." 

"You shall never have cause to repent your con- 
fidence," he said tenderly, for she still looked startled 
and fearful ; " if a husband's best love can prevent it, 
your heart shall never ache, my darling." 



( III ) 



CHAPTER VIIl. 

TWO MORNING CALLS. 

Mr. and MfiS. Marshall were not unprepared for Mr. 
Saddlethwaite's request. Harold North had told them 
he was sure that the " long vacation " would suggest 
itself to his mind at once ; and although sincerely 
sorry to lose their favourite child, they were proud 
of the brilliant match she was making, and thankful 
that she had turned a deaf ear to the various youthful 
Paxmouthites who were now tearing their hair, and 
declaring that the old scoundrel ought to be ducked 
in the sea at the pier-head, for having stepped in and 
carried ofiF the prize for which they had vainly striven. 
Ere Monday night the whole town was talking of 
the beautiful Miss Marshall's " great catch." Serjeant 
Silvester was openly quizzing the wide-awake young 
lady and her infatuated victim, as he termed his col- 
league ; every one was trying to say something funny 
about "an old man's darling," and nobody chose to 
asQume that it was possible for it to be anything but 
a mercenary transaction on one side, and a case of 
blind and foolish thraldom on the other. 
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The two parties most concerned, of course, knew 
nothing of all this; they only knew that when Mr, 
Serjeant Silvester threw up the defence of the Blue 
seat on Monday afternoon, and hurried through the 
cross-petition against the Yellow member, they were 
very sorry to have matters curtailed; and when on 
Wednesday morning the judge declared the Blue seat 
vacant, and the Yellow member duly elected, Rosalie's 
heart sank at the thought of the parting now to come. 

" Cheer up, Rosie. I shall not go back till the mail- 
train to-night, and I shall come down for Sunday 
whenever I can, until August arrives." 

So Mr. Saddlethwaite strove to console her ; but when 
the time came to say good-bye, he could scarcely tear 
himself away. He held her as if he feared he should 
lose her when once she was out of his sight. 

" Shall I bring a special license in my pocket, and 
call in Mr. Hatherleigh's services next Sunday ? " he 
suggested, smiling, yet looking very much as if he 
would like to carry out the plan. 

" No indeed, you foolish fellow," she said, blushing ; 
then, touched by the real wistfulness of his look, 
she added, "Dear Edgar, you will not be played 
false this time; you need have no misgivings, I do 
assure you." 

" I have not, Rosie — ^and yet ! Ah ! if you knew how 
innocent and truthful sh& looked when she said good- 
bye, and he professing such friendship to me, when 
he was cutting me out with her all the time I " 
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"I quite understand; it is only natural 70U should 
recall it alL But I give you my solemn promise, 
no one and nothing — except death itself — shall part 
us. You asked me to trust you, and I ask you to 
trust me." 

*I will — I do trust you absolutely," and the troubled 
look vanished as he bade her a tender farewell 

The wedding outfit was already put in hand, and 
scaut time remained to arrange all the details for 
the ceremony itself. To Johanna the discussions on 
the subject were a source of anything but pleasure, 
and she declined pointedly to say anything or listen 
to anything about Mr. Saddlethwaite, when she and 
her sister were alone. 

This was a great privation to Bosalie, and conver- 
sation usually languished between them, because she 
▼as entirely absorbed in the one topic which Johanna 
interdicted. Thus one afternoon they left home to- 
gether, intending to call at the Rectory, and walked 
for some distance without exchanging a single remark. 
Suddenly Johanna stopped. 

"I sha'u'c come with you to the Hatherleighs* ; I 
am tired, and will look in at Mrs. Dorington's instead." 

« Very well. Shall I call for you there ? " 

"'No; she may be out, and if so, I shall go home. 
We had better be independent of each other," and 
Johanna turned in at the garden-gate of a small villa 
olose at hand, leaving Bosalie to pursue her way 
alone. 

H 
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Mra Dorington was a young widow with one little 
girl, who had recently come to live in Paxmouth, and 
to whom Johanna had taken a strong fancy almost 
at first sight. She was at home to-day, but receiving 
other callers, and for some time Johanna sat quietly 
in the background, answering briefly their questions 
and congratulations on Bosalie's engagement, and re- 
lapsing into outward apathy as soon as she politely 
could. At last the others took their departure, and 
then Mrs. Dorington came across to her young friend 
and kissed her affectionately. 

" You are tired, or else unwell, Johnnie ; take off 
your hat and I will ring for tea. You want a good 
long rest." 

" That was partly what I came for. I've got a fit 
of the dumps, and I felt sure you would do me good." 

Mrs. Dorington noted the trembling lip and heav- 
ing chest, but asked no questions ; instead, she chatted 
quietly on indifferent subjects until the tea had been 
brought in and finished. Then she resumed her knit- 
ting, and began at once on the topic which she shrewdly 
suspected was weighing on Johanna's spuits. 

"You will miss your sister sadly when she goes; 
you are usually inseparable, I notice. And she is so 
sweet and lovable that she will leave a terrible blank." 

Hitherto Johanna had never spoken to Mrs. Doring- 
ton about the engagement; but now the floodgates 
were opened and she burst into tears, the first she 
had shed since the night when she listened to Bosalie's 
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confession. *• Every one talks about it," she sobbed ; 
** I believe I shall go mad before it's all over." 

Mrs. Dorington looked up doubtfully; Johanna felt 
it although she did not see it, and she suddenly re- 
membered Harold's advice to " put a good face on it." 

"I daren't breathe a syllable of this to most people," 
she said, controlling herself with an effort, " lest they 
should imagine that I am raging with jealousy. You, 
I know, will credit me with speaking the truth, when 
I tell you that I see clearly that Eosalie is rushing 
into a mistaken marriage, with no chance of anything 
but unhappiness before her ; and that man has worked 
on het to let him hurry things on, so that she may have 
no chance to see through him and draw back." 

" Is this Mr. Saddlethwaite an unsatisfactory man ? " 
asked Mrs. Dorington in surprise. '' I have heard him 
spoken of in the highest terms, and the remark has 
been more than once made that Miss Marshall was 
doing well in every sense of the words." 

Once started, Johanna poured forth her impressions 
of her future brother-in-law in language more expres- 
sive than complimentary; and although she was too 
honest to withhold Harold's testimony to his good 
qaalitied, she supplemented it by the remark, ''But 
then Harold was anxious for her to make a grand 
match, so his opinion does not go for much. Which 
do you think is right, Eosalie or I ? " 

'' You want my opinion of a man who is personally 
unknown to ma Would Mise Marshall call your de- 
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scription an impartial one ? Confess, Johnnie ; are you 
not too prejudiced to judge fairly ? " 

" I think I have judged him fairly ; indeed I do/* 

Mrs. Dorington shook her head. ''Here is a man 
who stands high in his profession, whom his fellow-men 
allow to be honourable, truthful, and kind-hearted; 
here is your sister, as lovely and lovable as a woman 
can be ; why need you suppose that he is anything but 
perfectly sincere in his attachment to her ? Be reason-> 
able, my dear." 

« Ob, I think he's fond of her, but '* 

" Besides this, he knows that she holds very decided 
religious views. Is it incredible that he should be 
strongly attracted to what forms an essential element 
of her unworldly, unselfish character ? " 

"Do you want me to believe that he is really under 
concern for his soul, and that Eosalie is doing right in 
marrying him in order to reform him ? " 

" Ah I that is a different question, and one that can- 
not be answered in a breath. Probably he is quite 
sincere in what he says to her about wishing for her 
help and influence; and one reason why you cannot 
move her a hair's-breadth from her purpose, is that you 
vehemently insist that he is a hypocrite, which she 
rightly feels is an unjust estimate of him." 

** I don't see the drift of your argument. Either he 
means it or he doesn't mean it ; it must be one or the 
other." 

"Have you never heard of a self-deceived man? 
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Granted that he loves her, he will naturally become 
interested in what he sees are matters of paramount 
importance to her; and assuming that he is utterly 
ignorant of the vital and radical change of heart and 
life which we call conversion, he may honestly believe 
she can accomplish what you and I know that nothing 
short of the Spirit of Ood can do, viz.^ turn him from 
darkness to light." 

Johanna sat and pondered this view of the subject 
Old in some things beyond her years, she had yet all 
the crudeness of extreme youth in the judgments she 
formed of character. "Good" and "Bad" were the 
head-lines of the only two columns into which the 
pages of her mental note-book were divided; and 
under one or the other she was apt somewhat hastily 
to enter all her acquaintances. Shades of character 
were to her at present just as indistinguishable as 
shades of colour to the colour-blind. 

** Then do you think her marriage will be a happy 
one?" 

"I am no prophet, that I should try to read her 
future. I am never a believer in the prospect of a 
woman being able to reform her husband, or to mate- 
rially change his views; and a middle-aged man is 
scarcely likely to allow a young girl to move him from 
his pleasure." 

"Men are dreadfully obstinate creatures," remarked 
Johanna with an air of disgust. Mrs. Dorington 
laughed. 
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''Certainly I never knew the woman who did not 
have to yield her will in married life, except one or 
two who preferred continual bickerings and disputes." 

•* Which Rosalie never would," sighed Johanna. ** I 
wonder how it will end t " 

''There is one comfort; our Lord has said that His 
sheep shall * never perish/ Even if she should wander 
into by-ways and deserts of her own choosing, He will 
bring her back at last." 

"Don't you think the doctrine 'once a Christian 
always a Christian/ is shockingly dangerous ? " 

"Very, if you depart from the exact language of 
Scripture in expressing it. ' If he commit iniquity, I 
will chasten him with the rod of men, and with the 
stripes of the children of men,' is God's safeguard to 
the promise which follows, ' But My mercy shall not 
depart away from him.' Ask any wandering child of 
His to bear witness, and you will be told how sharp 
are those strokes from a Father's hand." 

"Well, it wiU have to go on, I suppose," said 
Johanna. " She is simply bewitched with the man, 
old and plain as he is ; it's unaccountable." 

" These matters usually are to third parties. Don't 
be offended if I remind you that there is another text 
in the Bible besides ' Be ye not unequally yoked to- 
gether with unbelievers.' " 

" Now you have a reproof in store for me, I know by 
your face. Let me have it by all means." 

" It is only this : ' Be pitiful, be courteous.' Are you 
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careful to commend your creed to Mr. Saddlethwaite 
by a graceful, lady-like bearing ? " 
Johanna crimsoned and made no answer. 
"^ For your own sake, too, I would urge this. Men 
will not tolerate a disobliging sister-in-law in their 
homes; and if you do not wish to lose your sister 
entiiely, you must not make an enemy of Mr. Saddle- 
thwaite. Fray for them both, and be a sympathetic 
listener and adviser in all the little details of which 
she will be full just now." 

Johanna went home rather crestfallen, it must be con- 
fessed One reason why she had left Bosalie to go her 
way alone that afternoon, was a sudden thought that the 
Hatherleighs might allude to her engagement, and even 
now induce her to reconsider her decision. How far 
her hopes were fulfilled may be gathered from an account 
of whit took place. As she anticipated, Mrs. Hather- 
leigh congratulated her, and wished her aU happiness. 

" I have no fear at all on that score," said Bosalie, 
blushing brightly ; " he is far too good for me." 

" I im thankful to hear you say so ; for when both 
are seiving the same Master heartily, that is the surest 
guaraitee for happiness." 

" T«8," said Rosalie rather faintly. Mrs. Hatherleigh 
glanced at her face, which had suddenly grown pale 
and giave. 

''A barrister's calling is one in which it must be 
difficult to maintain a close walk with God. I am sure 
he will need your prayerful sympathy." 
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" That is just what he says/' and Bosalie brighteneiZ 
again. " He tells me that he has no one and nothing 
in his surroundings to help him, as things are novir. 
Dear Mrs. Hatherleigh, I am sure you and Mr. Hather- 
leigh will pray that I may be the means of leading Mm 
to Christ." 

" You told me just now that he was a good nan," 
and Mrs. Hatherleigh looked up from her crochet with 
a troubled expression. 

" So he is — so honourable and kind and tender f Oh^ 
I never met any one like him I But he was cnielly 
deceived when he was a young man, by a friend who 
made loud professions of piety — he has told lie all 
about it — and that man used him shamefully; am it set 
him against religion, and shook his faith in everr one ; 
and I do not wonder at it Now he is convincd that 
there is reality in these things, and he says so much 
about looking to me for help, that I tremble (t the 
responsibility." 

** You have reason for trembling, my dear." 

"But it is not wrong for me to accept it rarely, 
since God has put it in my way? Johnnie is sadly 
prejudiced against him, and we have left off discussing 
the subject; and I was hoping you might say something 
about it." 

And according to her usual habit when very m(ich in 
earnest, Bosalie knelt down beside her companim and 
looked entreatingly in her faca 

" It is never wrong to accept responsibility which 
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God has put in our way. There is danger of mistaking 
our own choice for His— of turning aside to the right 
hand or to the left to pick up work that properly be- 
longs to some other servant And at such times we are 
apt to shut our ears to His warning cry — * This is the 
way, walk ye in it' " 

" Then you think ? " 

" That a wife is so situated that she cannot well act 
as a spiritual guide to an unconverted husband. Her 
marriage vow assigns her a subordinate place; rea- 
son and revelation agree in acknowledging that 'the 
husband is the head of the wife/ A spiritual adviser 
must often wound the pride of those who seek his aid, 
and a husband will not brook this from his wife : he 
can bid her be silent, and she is bound to obey him." 

" Sut Mr. Saddlethwaite is willing and desirous for 
me to help him. Surely that alters the casa'' 

" Still, my dear, the Word of God stands thus — * Be 
ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers/ 
Saved and unsaved, converted and unconverted, the 
living and the dead, must be kept apart" 

''But this is difiPerent " Rosalie broke ofif and 

rose to her feet as Mr. Hatherleigh came in. 

"May I tell my husband what we were discussing ? '* 
asked her hostess, and Bosalie assented, sitting with 
downcast face while the elder lady related fairly and 
fully all that had passed. He shook his head. 

" You have the Word of God against you, and I could 
not reverse that, even if my experience led me to 
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desire it; which it does not. I have seen many of 
these unions, and none have turned out satisfactorily." 

"But the Bible says somewhere that *the unbe- 
lieving husband is sanctified by the wife/ and in 
another place it speaks of husbands being ' won by the 
conversation of the wives.' " 

" It does ; but if you study the rest of those chapters, 
you will see that St. Paul and St Peter allude to the 
case of wives converted after their marriage with un- 
believing husbands. Under these circumstances the 
tie was not to be broken, but the wives were encouraged 
to seek to win over their husbands to the truth. But 
at tshe close of one of the chapters which you quote — 
I Cor. vii. — ^you will find that a Christian widow's choice 
must be * only in the Lord.' Always look at the con- 
> text, Miss Marshall, before taking an isolated text as a 
rule of conduct." 

Eosalie was silenced, an4 he presently went on — 
*' In the management of a house and family it is ill 
when the heads are divided on matters of principle. 
Your husband, whoever he may be, will expect you to 
yield all disputed points." 

" But surely no man who loved his wife would wish 
her to sin against her conscience ? And may she not 
plead the promise, * Ask and ye shall receive,' in pray- 
ing for his conversion ? " asked Bosalie piteously. 

* " * Whatsoever we ask, we receive of Him, because 
we keep His commandments, and do those things that 
are pleasing in His sight/" quoted Mr. Hatherleigh 
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significantly. ''It is no unconditional promise of 
blessing for the disobedient." 

" Yon cannot mean — ^you surely would not have me 
do as Johnnie advised — ^break my promise and give 
him up?" 

''A solemn engagement should not be hastily broken ; 
but I regret to hear the rumour of your speedy wedding ; 
in fact, I received a letter from Mr. Saddlethwaite this 
morning, putting in the banns for next Sunday. The 
marriage is to be early in August, I believe?" She 
assented. ^'I wish it could have been deferred till 
a longer acquaintance had enabled you to decide on 
better grounds whether you are suited to each other. 
Semember, once done, it is irrevocable while life shall 
last." 

" No, no ; I cannot defer it. I will not fail him nor 
disappoint him ! " she cried passionately. " For more 
than twenty years he has been lonely and soured 
through one woman's fickleness, and I promised him 
solemnly that no one should part us. He trusts me 
implicitly, and — oh, I can't disappoint him ! anything 
rather than that ! " 

« 'Whosoever loveth father or mother more than Me, 
is not worthy of Me,' " repeated Mr. Hatherleigh as if 
to himself. 

"I cannot give him up," said Eosalie, every other 
feeling swallowed up in fidelity to her affianced husband. 
"He shall never say that I destroyed his last vestige 
of belief in Christianity and truth. I will be true to 
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him» even if the whole world is against me and against 
him." 

She said good-bye and went away, husband and wife 
watching her sorrowfully from the window. 

"'For more than twenty years'!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Hatherleigh, quoting Bosalie's words. "Why, that 
must have been before she was bom, or, at the very 
least, when she was a baby in arms ! What a disparity 
in age ! " 

"Poor child! — ^poor loyal-hearted, mistaken little 
girl!" said Mr. Hatherleigh compassionately. 
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CHAPTEK IX. 
BEYOND RECALL, 

While the Marshall family were engrossed with their 
own concerns, the political activity of Paxmouth had by 
no means subsided. After a stiff debate on the subject, 
the House of Commons had agreed to give that peccant 
borough one more chance, and the Speaker had issued 
his writ accordingly ; with the result that a Yellow was 
returned in the room of the unseated Blue, and the 
defeated party hastened to file another petition, openly 
avowing that disfranchisement was better than the 
disgrace of having two Yellow members. 

''It's settled that it will not be tried before the 
'long vacation/ " said BosaHe joyfully, one morning. 
''Edgar says so in his letter, and adds that he shall 
bring me down here for it. He seems pleased that he 
and Harold will have it to themselves this time." 

This annoimcement was only a day or two before 

the date fixed for the great event of Bosalie's life. 

All Paxmouth was on the tiptoe of excitement, and 

'the bride-elect was the object of envy to half the 

girls, who thought Mr. Saddlethwaite's attachment 

charmingly romantic, since it brought him across the 
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whole width of England every Saturday to spend 
Sunday with her. Bosalie had found herself obliged 
to relinquish her class altogether; it was impossible 
to run away from him, she said to Johanna, after he 
had been at so much trouble and expense to enjoy her 
society. There was another reason which doubtless 
weighed with her, though unconsciously; for other 
duties and other company are apt to seem '' flat, stale, 
and unprofitable " in comparison with the homage and 
undivided attention of a lover; and, as is the case 
with many a middle-aged man so placed, Mr, Saddle- 
thwaite's attachment had an intensity which only his 
shrewd common-sense saved from being foolishly de- 
monstrative. 

The wedding-day dawned fair and clear as any 
bride could wish; not a cloud dimmed the sky, and 
the sea shone like a bronze shield in the sunlight, as 
the stream of carriages rolled away from Seaview 
House and drew up at the entrance to Trinity Church ; 
and when the ceremony was over, and the bells were 
noisily proclaiming the fact, the spectators smiled, 
and said to each other, " She ought to be happy, if 
there is any truth in the old proverb, * Happy is the 
bride whom the sun shines on/ " And then they fell 
to discussing the make of her white satin dress, and 
the precise value of the magnificent pearls she wor^, 
which were the bridegroom's present; and whether 
it was true that among the wedding-gifts was one 
from the Prime Minister himsell 
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It was over at last, breakfast, toasts, and speeches, 
in the orthodox style for a fashionable wedding ; the 
happy pair had '' departed for London, en, rovie for the 
Continent, amid a shower of rice and slippers," as the 
local papers were at the pains to state next day ; and 
still Johanna had no leisure to steal away and think. 
She must drive with the other bridesmaids and the 
" best man " in the afternoon ; she must assist in the 
entertainment of tiie guests at the grand reception 
which closed the day, and it was not until after mid- 
night that she was free to go to her room. She had 
taken refuge with Bosalie and Myra since the arrival 
of the friends and relatives invited for the wedding ; 
but Myra was already asleep, so that she was no re- 
straint on poor, weary Johanna. Something on tlie 
dressing-table caught the latter's eye. 

" Bosalie's Bible ! She has gone away and forgotten 
it! " she exclaimed almost aloud. " I wonder how long 
it will be before she discovers her loss ! A nice begin- 
ning, truly ; and a foretaste of the rest, I suspect." 

She laid the shabby little volume away in a drawer, 
and shed bitter tears before she fell asleep. 

In justice to Bosalie, I must state that she had dis- 
covered her omission some hours earlier than Johanna 
did. When she and her husband reached the Langham 
Hotel on the evening of their wedding-day, her first 
thought after dinner was to unpack her Bible, intend- 
ing to begin reiuiing it regularly with him at the very 
commencement of their married life. Great was her 
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distress at her own carelessness, and she secretly hoped 
that Johanna would not find it lying about. ''I know 
what she will think," said the bride to herself sorrow- 
fully. Mr. Saddlethwaite did his best to mend matters, 
and sallied forth next morning immediately after break- 
fast to supply its place before they started for Dover. 
Tidal trains, with their hurry and confusion, he never 
patronised ; they would go down at their leisure, and 
stay at the Lord Warden Hotel until such time as the 
boat started; thus he had plenty of time to execute 
his young wife's commission. 

"How will this do, Eosie?" he asked, coming back 
and displaying his purchase, a dainty little Bagster's 
Polyglot, in the sober yet costly livery which is the 
speciality of that firm. **I recollected your predi- 
lection for a Bagster just in time to prevent me from 
making a mistake." 

"It's lovely," said Bosalie, handling it affection* 
ately. "I shall keep to this one instead of my old 
Bible." 

" Precisely what I was going to ask you to do," said 
her husband ; " I did not like to see that shabby book 
in your hands. Well, what is your highness's next 
command?" he asked laughingly, stroking back the 
soft hair from her wistful face. 

" Will you please write my name in it ? " she said, 
drawing the inkstand towards him; and Mr. Saddle- 
thwaite obediently sat down and did as he was told. 
With how much pleasure he traced the words, " For my 
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dearest Sosalie, with her husband's love/' adding the 
date in f ull^ no one but himself knew. 

" Now a text/' she petitioned a little timidly. He 
hesitated. 

" I do not know where to find one to suit you, my 
pet ; tell me what you would like/' 

I would rather you chose it, dear Edgar/' 
Isn't there one which says ' her price is far above 
rubies'?". 

" I don't want that written in/' she laughed. 

* Nevertheless, please tell me where to find it" 

" It is, I think, in the last chapter of Proverbs." 

Mr, Saddlethwaite found the place, read the verse 
and those that followed it, then dipped his pen in the 
ink and wrote without an instant's hesitation — ''The 
heart of her husband doth safely trust in her, so that 
he shall have no need of spoil. She will do him good 
and not evil, all the days of her life/* 

'* There, Eosie, you cannot complain of that inscrip- 
tion/' he said, throwing down the pen and rising from 
his seat. ''What is the meaning of that grave face, 
little wife ? " he added, " Have I vexed you in any 
way?" 

**No indeed, dear; I am only afraid you will 
spoil me* I was thinking you might be disap- 
pointed " 

"In what? In you?" he asked quickly. She 
nodded 

"Never!"' was the emphatic reply. "You could 
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never wilfully deceive me, Eosie ; I know I may trust 
you absolutely, in my absence as well as my presence. 
And as to doing me good — I feel as if you had exor- 
cised the evil spirit already/' and he handed her the 
book, henceforth to her a sacred token of her life's 
mission. 

Bosalie was not naturally robust, and a foreign tour 
with some travelling companions would have been tm 
unmitigated weariness to her delicate frame ; but Mr. 
Saddlethwaite had his own ideas on the subject of 
travellings one of which was a hearty contempt for 
the vulgar ambition to rush from town to town at 
full speed, armed with Murray and ''personally con- 
ducted;" returning to England with dozens of coloured 
prints, a bewildered recollection of a score or two of 
places, and an intelligent appreciation of none. 

" "We shall do this sort of thing every year in the 
'long vacation,"* he told her when they reached Paris, 
where he was as much at home as in London; and 
therefore, while taking care to show her all the chief 
points of interest, he refrained from crowding too much 
into their visit. 

" You are taking me into a new world," Eosalie said 
one evening at the close of their stay in the gay 
capital Mr. Saddlethwaite was reclining on the sofa, 
regarding her with unalloyed satisfaction while she 
wrote to her mother; and then, having finished, she 
took a seat by his side. 

"I might say the same to you," was the smiling 
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answer. ^' If it is fine, I think we will drive ont to 
Versailles to-morrow, and see the fountains play." 

^* To-morrow, Edgar?" and Kosalie looked up in 
surprise. 

'* Why not to-morrow ? Are you tired out ? " 

"Not at all; but to-morrow is Sunday." 

" Yes, that is why I have left it to the last, because 
the fountains play on the first Sunday in each month. 
That is, the smaller ones do; the great ones are re- 
served for grand occasions, because it costs £jpQ or 
^400 to set them going. However, the smaller ones 
are worth seeing ; so if it is fine we will go." 

" Flease don't," pleaded Bosalie anxiously ; '' it would 
not be right on Sunday, dear." 

" Where is the harm, my little Puritan ? We will go 
as quietly as you like; we will not join any other party." 

"But the Sible says we are not to seek our own 
'pleasure on the Sabbath. Don't laugh at me, darling; 
it really does say so in Isaiah." 

" My dear wife, I am not laughing at you," he said, 
bending forward to kiss her; "^ but oh, Bosie, I'm afraid 
we were a shocking couple of Sabbath-breakers down 
at Paxmouth ; for I can testify that our walks in the 
Greystone Woods were unmixed pleasure to me — and 
certainly you did not look as if you found them very 
distasteful ! " 

"I did not think you would reproach me with them," 
Bosalie said meekly, a flush of shame mounting even 
to her hair; " I did not think it was wrong to do that" 
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" Wrong ! my dear Bosie, who said it was wrong ? I 
do not suppose for one moment that the Almighty 
grudges us any innocent pleasure, even on Sunday. 
Did you seriously think I was such a brute as to taunt 
you with them ? " 

" No," said Rosalie, " but I could not help remember- 
insT what Johanna said about them at the time." 



'* Johanna is- 
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^'Mj sister, whom I love dearly," was the gentle 
interruption. 

"I was not going to say anything very bad. But 
she is very rigid in her religious opinions, and, more- 
over, has a great antipathy to your humble servant. 
Confess, Bosie, she tried to dissuade you from marrying 
me, did she not ? " 

" It was useless for her or any one to attempt that.*' 

"So I perceive, and forgive her accordingly. But 
you cannot deny that she has given me over as a 
reprobate." 

"I'm not in the witness-box, sir; so don't cross- 
examine me. She's a dear good creature, and you 
sha'n't quiz her." 

" I have the profoundest respect for her, my dear ; 
but she is a young lady of strong prejudices, and you 
know she made up her mind from the first to dislike 
me. Every word of mine adds to the list of my 
offences. I could have read it in her face, even if I had 
not unintentionally overheard her estimate of me." 

'^I wonder you have the face to allude to that 
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episode," said Eosalie glancing roguishly at him. " Oh, 
how hot I felt -when you stopped my flight ! " 

**I should have frightened you out of your wits 
if Silvester had stopped away five minutes longer. I 
never thought of you till then, except as a pretty, shy 
girl ; tut I was rushing headlong into a proposal when 
he interrupted me, and gave me time to reflect that I 
was an old simpleton." 

^ You don't mean it really ? " 

** Indeed I do; and I went away, raging at the 
numerous retainers I had received for election petitions 
at the opposite ends of England, Judging from your 
terrified face when I did put the awful question, per- 
haps it is as well I was checked the first time/* 

" Now, Edgar, it's too bad of you 1 How could I help 
it, when I never dreamed of it beforehand ? " 

" Of course you could not help it ; but imagine my 
sensations when you faltered out — * Oh, please don't, 
Mr. Saddlethwaite ' " 

"I won't listen to another word," Eosalie said, 
laughing, as she sprang up and went to the table to 
close her letter. Mr. Saddlethwaite followed her, 
watching her every movement, and secretly pleased, no 
doubt, that the cloud was gone from his wife's spirits, 
to eflect which he had probably chatted on in this 
fashion. 

" Since Johanna is not here to be scandalised, will 
you allow me to order the carriage for Versailles ? " he 
asked lightly. 
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She came and put her arms round him, with volumes 
of entreaty in her face. Exceedingly shy of volun- 
teering any caress unasked for, had she been through- 
out their short courtship ; even yet she could not do 
it without an effort, and he knew from her expression 
what she wanted to say, although he said once more, 
" Shall we go ? " 

" No, dear Edgar, please don't insist on it ; perhaps 
those walks were a waste of God's own day, as you say, 
but don't let us make a practice of taking pleasure-trips 
on Sunday." 

" Is this your real wish, Eosie, or is it merely that 
you feel that you ought to forego this pleasure ? " 

'' It would be no pleasure on Sunday, darling, I 
assure you. Don't make me go, please don't ! " 

"My dear wife, of course I will not press it any 
further; it is only for your sake that I planned it. 
Did you seriously think I was twitting you with those 
delightful times at Faxmouth ? " he asked, puzzled at 
her sensitiveness on that score. He did not know — 
how could he ? — the swift recollection of certain warn- 
ing utterances, which the discussion had brought back. 

" No, of course not. And, Edgar, will you let it be 
the same all the while we are travelling ? Can we make 
it a rule not to go sight-seeing on Sunday ? " 

" Yes, it shall be so, I promise you ; so don't wear 
that distressed face any longer. You shaU have your 
own way entirely about the Sundays." 

He was amply repaid by the returning sunshine, and 
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the loying thanks she uttered ; then she ran away to 
fetch her Bible for their evening reading. She could 
smile now at the predictions which had so signally 
failed ; for had not her darling husband yielded to her 
wish, instead of calling on her to submit to him ? 

He kept his promise scrupulously throughout the 
tour, and never had Bosalie passed a more delightful 
time; for despite his grey hairs he was more than a 
match for her in mountain-cUmbing, and was a fascinat- 
ing companion as well as a devoted husband. Why is 
it, I wonder, that middle-aged men are so much more 
courteous — I was going to say courtly — than the 
modem youths, and such infinitely better company? 
Rosalie contrasted Mr. Saddlethwaite with sundry 
young bridegrooms whom they met in the course of 
their wanderings, with an ever-increasing pride in his 
superiority. 

While Rosalie was thus living in her enchanted land, 
Johanna was spending an exceedingly quiet autumn. 
Mrs. Marshall, despairing of Myra making any pro- 
gress with her education amid the political turmoils 
of Faxmouth, had sent her away to a boarding-school ; 
so Johanna was for the present the sole daughter at 
home ; and when both parents went away on a visit 
to some friends, and left her in charge of the house, 
she felt as if she had reached the proverbial calm after 
a storm ; for the Mission had proved the first of a 
series of events which in little more than nine months 
had revolutionised her Ufe. 
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Nine months ! Yes, as she sat, book in hand, on 
the esplanade this mild October afternoon, it was hard 
to realise that the Mission, the electoral battles of 
Paxmouth, Eosalie's courtship and marriage, and Myra's 
departure, were all events utterly unlocked for less 
than a year ago. As for the unwritten history of her 
own heart 

That last topic for meditation was not entirely 
pleasant, and she opened her book with a sigh. 

" Miss Marshall, how are you ? " 

She looked up, to find Mr. Hatherleigh standing 
before her, provided, like herself, with a book. 

" Oh, I am so glad ! You are the very person I 
wanted to see," she exclaimed cordially. 

" I was going to inquire if I might take the opposite 
end of this sheltered bench, and enjoy my book with- 
out disturbing you; but I will frankly confess I am 
more disposed for conversation. Have you heard lately 
from the travellers ? " 

"Yes; mother had letters from both of them the 
very morning she left home. They appear to be in 
raptures with everything, including each other." 

" I am exceedingly glad to hear it." Yet a thought- 
ful shadow rested on his brow as he spoke, adding, 
" I should be sorry indeed if her choice should prove 
other than happy." 

"I wish your stay here were not drawing to a close," 
said Johanna abruptly. "Your six months are very 
nearly over, Mr. Hatherleigh." 
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''I am not leaving until January. Mr. Kent does 
not feel sufficiently strong to resume his duties at 
present; so your wish has been anticipated." 

Johanna's smile betokened great satisfaction. " I am 
glad that there will be some chance of my being able 
to claim your promise to help me ; for we have been 
living in a whirl ever since you came ; and now that 
it is over, I find myself in a bog, and I don't know 
how to get out of it." 

** What is it that especially troubles you ? " 

"Everything troubles me; your sermons, and Mrs. 
Dorington's talk, and all that I find in the Bible — and 
this book is as bad as all the rest." 

*'I fear I cannot help you unless you are a little 
more expUcit." 

" Will you promise not to make me into an anecdote, 
if I am explicit ? For once, I feel disposed to speak 
out, if you won't turn me into a tract or anything else." 

"Very well, I promise," he said with a smile. 

Johanna did not see the smile ; she was looking out 
across the yellow sea, as she asked abruptly, "Is it 
possible for any ,one to be a real Christian without 
having a spark of love to Christ ? " 

" That is a strange question ; but I need not remind 
you that it must ever be — 

*• His love, not mine, the resting-place ; 
His truth, not mine, the tie.' " 

"It sounds dreadful, but it's a fact that He Himself 
is shadowy, unreal, and unsubstantial to me. I under- 
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stand about His work, and how it has redeemed us; 
but you and Mrs. Dorington always speak of Him as 
you would of some one who was an intimate friend. 
And this book, which I bought the other day because I 
liked the title, has puzzled me more than ever, espe- 
cially the part I was reading when you spoke to me/' 

" Will you allow me to look at it ? " 

Johanna handed him Stepping Heavenward^ then 
comparatively a new work on this side of the Atlantic, 
and pointed to a passage in Mrs. Campbell's dying 
utterances to Katy : — 

"'Before I go, I want once more to tell you how 
good He is, how blessed it is to suffer with Him, how 
infinitely happy He has made me in the very hottest 
heat of the furnace.. It will strengthen you in your 
trials to recall this my dying testimony. There is no 
wilderness so dreary but that His love can illuminate 
it ; no desolation so desolate but that He can sweeten 
it. I Tcnow what I am saying. It is no delusion. I 
believe that the highest, purest happiness is known 
only to those who have learned Christ in sick-rooms, 
in poverty, in racking suspense and anxiety, amid 
hardships, and at the open grave.' 

" * Yes, the radiant face, worn by sickness and suffer- 
ing, but radiant still, said in language yet more un- 
speakably impressive — 

" * To learn Christ, this is life ! ' " 

Mr. Hatherleigh read it through twice, carefully; 
then looked inquiringly at Johanna. 
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" Is that true ? " she asked wistfully. 
''It is so far true, that to us, as to the three Jewish 
youths of old, the Son of God draws near in the 
furnace. It is also true that oftentimes those same 
fires loosen the bands of earth, and free our spirits 
from the chains of worldliness and selfishness." 

"But can no one 'learn Christ' — ^whatever that 
means — ^without all this anguish and bereavement ? ' 

"God forbid that we should make the measure of 

our own experience the rule for another's. Some of 

His children learn their life-lesson without requiring 

to be put in the comer or smitten with the rod very 

frequently. So that we learn our lesson, it matters 

little whether our discipline resembles our neighbour's." 

"That passage has had the strangest effect on me/' 

said Johanna. " For weeks I have felt that there was 

something lacking in me, and those words — 'to leam 

Christy this is life ! ' seemed to show me what it is. 

How can one ' leam Christ ' ? " 

" By prayer, by communion with Him, by studying 
His Word, by yielding yourself to the teaching of His 
Spirit." 

"But I am afraid I have not explained myself 
clearly. I don't understand what the words mean. I 
feel baflBLed, helpless, as if I were groping after some- 
thing of which I catch a glimpse now and then — and 
lose it again." 

"Pray on, nevertheless, baffled, bewildered though 
you may feel. * Let me learn Thee, Lord Jesus,* is a 
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safe prayer, and the answer is unspeakable blessed- 
ness here, and an * eternal weight of glory ' hereafter. 
By what path you shall be led, or in which class of the 
school of grace you will be placed to study your task, 
neither you nor I can foresee." 

" I think I would go through anything in order to 
learn Christ," she said thoughtfully. 

"And yet, like all the rest of us, I daresay your 
spirit will shrink and falter if you should be put to 
the test Never mind I ' He knoweth our frame ; He 
remembereth that we are dust; ' and you are in loving 
hands, as well as wise and powerful ones." 

The sun had gone behind the clouds, and the air 
was growing chilly, so they rose and walked down 
the esplanade together. 

" I owe you many thanks for giving up your read- 
ing for my sake," Johanna said at parting. 

"Don't mention it. And by the by, if you will 
accept the loan of it, my book may be of service to 
you. It is remarkable, and I am sorry to say unique," 
and he offered her a little paper-covered volume. 

^* Christ our Example. Thank you; its very title 
is inviting," and Johanna took the shabby little treatise 
eagerly, and wished him good afternoon. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE OLD HOME AND THE NEW. 

It was a dismal afternoon late in November, and 
Pazmouth looked anything but inviting. A turbid 
brown sea was tossing fretfully under the gloomy sky, 
and a cold wind was sweeping through the streets; 
altogether it was by no means the weather to raise 
the spirits of any one inclined to be depressed. 

At Seaview House, however, every one was cheer- 
ful; for this was the day on which the bride and 
bridegroom were expected, and every one — including 
the servants — was rejoicing at the prospect of seeing 
Bosalie again; albeit Mr. Marshall's mind was in a 
somewhat divided state ;. for divers other persons were 
to arrive by the same train, in whose advent he took 
an equally keen interest of a less pleasing character. 

For the trial of the third election petition would 
commence on the ensuing day, and the usual con- 
tingent of legal gentlemen were to appear in the de- 
voted borough ; and the Blues were not a little anxious 
as to the result of their last desperate effort to wrest 
the representation out of their opponents' hands. A 
fresh judge was to try the case ; for the term of oflBce , 
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for this purpose expiring with the "long vacation/' 
three fresh judges l^ad taken the place of those ap- 
pointed to try petitions during the period when the 
others had been disposed of ; and of course this new 
arbiter of their destiny could not be supposed to know 
the ancient villanies of the Yellows so well as the 
Blues could have desired. 

Johanna's mood became less joyous as the time 
came to walk down to the railway-station with her 
father. Would Sosalie be much changed ? Would 
any of the old sisterly confidence remain? Would 
the heavenly light be burning as brightly as of old ? 
Such were the questions which were still passing 
through her mind when the train was signalled, and 
she lefo the waiting-room to join her father on the 
platform; to which only a few privileged persons (all 
gentlemen except herself) had been admitted, in order 
that Her Majesty's judge might not be incommoded 
by the vulgar herd without. 

The train steamed in at last, and the passengers 
poured out, many of them manifestly puzzled at the 
display of party colours on the platform. 

'* There's Serjeant Barry, and Brussell — yes, all the 
Yellows' men ; but where are ours ? " fumed Mr. Mar- 
shall to his nearest fellow-Blue. 

" There's your nephew, at any rate," was the answer, 
as Harold sprang out and came towards them. "And 
there is your son-in-law, as large as life. Wise man ! 
he takes h's time over it," as Mr. Saddlethwaite 
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tranquilly aliglited and handed Sosalie out, having 
onlj waited till the first unmeaning push and scramble 
at the terminus were over. 

Could that be her sister? Johanna knew every 
article of the trousseau by heart, and this dainty figure's 
apparel was strange to her^ down to the very muff 
she carried, and Johanna pressed forward anxiously, 
wondering how many other things besides her dress 
had been metamorphosed during her absence. 

** Tou dear old Johnnie ! it is delicious to see you 
again/' and a bright face was pressed to hers, un- 
shadowed by sorrow or unrest of any kind. "How 
is mother ? " 

The old loving heart was there — so far so good ; and 
for the first few moments there was a brisk fire of 
questions and answers going on all round, in the midst 
of which Mr. Saddlethwaite calmly secured the luggage 
and consigned it and Bosalie's French maid to a cab, 
whicli he sent on to Seaview House. 

"It is better she should arrive first," he remarked 
when he rejoined the party; "she will have things 
impacked in readiness for you, Bosie, by the time we 
get there. Do you propose to walk or to drive ? " he 
inquired, turning to Mr. Marshall 

Every one, including Harold North, declared in 
favour of walking, and they left the station. 

"Tou don't look a bit as if you had come a long 
journey," remarked Johanna to her sister. *' You used 
to be quite knocked up by railway travelling." 
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*' Ah ! I have got case-hardened/' laughed Bosalie ; 
" I have learned to take it coolly at last. Edgar inured 
me to it bj degrees, and read me various homilies on 
the advantages of taking things quietly; so I leave 
him to see to everything, and am scarcely ever tired 
now. I am much stronger too, and can stand more 
fatigue." 

'' That is fortunate, for we have one of those inevit* 
able political dinners on to-night. The Blues hinted 
that father was remiss last time in not having one; 
so we mean to get it over at once." 

"I'm quite willing to do my duty," said Bosalie 
contentedly; ''we are quite used to the taUe cCMte 
after a day spent in travelling ; so it will seem only 
natural" 

It was not a very long walk from the station to 
Seaview House, and presently Mrs. Marshall had 
clasped her favourite child in her arms once more, and 
was rejoicing in her blooming looks. Her short en- 
gagement had been somewhat trying to Bosalie, who 
always found it painful to withstand advice or counsel 
from those whom she loved and respected; but since 
her marriage all had gone smoothly, and Mr. Saddle- 
thwaite looked gratified as he listened to Mrs. Mar- 
shall's comments. 

The party soon separated to dress for dinner, and 
presently Eosalie's well-known tap was heard at 
Johanna's door. 

" I thought I would just run in for a few minutes. 
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while Nouchette is unpacking my dress and arranging 
the dressing-room to suit her fancy. And I brought 
this for you to wear to-night. Edgar and I chose it for 
you in Paris. I wanted him to give it to you himself, 
but he said you would like it better from me." 

"It" was a very handsome gold bracelet, in a blue 
morocco case lined with blue velvet, Johanna wished 
heartily that her brother-in-law had omitted this little 
attention, graceful though it was ; she looked on it as 
an attempt to purchase her good- will, and three months 
ago she would probably have shown this by her brusque 
reception of it. But fresh influences had been at 
work of late, and she saw and sympathised with the 
wistful look which seemed to say, " Be friends with my 
husband for my sake." 

" It was kind of Mr. Saddlethwaite to think of me 
at all. Please thank him for me for his handsome 
present ; I never saw such a beauty." 

"Won't you tell him so yourself?" pleaded Eosalie. 
" And do please call him * Edgar ; ' all the rest do, and 
it will sound as if you would not be friends with him, 
if you don't I can't bear to have to choose between 
him and you." 

" Does he mean to keep us apart ? " asked Johanna 
quickly. 

" N"o — oh, no ; but he sees your dislike, and of course 
it annoys him to think that his wife's sister is against 
him. I should feel it easier to ask you for nice long 
visits if you two were on better terms. And he is such 
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a dear darling husband ; you do not know what he is 
to me. I never thought a man could be so gentle and 
considerate as he is in everything." 

^I am glad to hear it, my child," was the hearty 
answer. " I tell you plainly that I do not see Edgar — 
since you wish me to call him so— with your eyes; 
and it's lucky I don't, or I should have torn all my 
hair out by the roots by this time. But I'll keep the 
peace — honestly I wiU — and thank him politely for 
his present If you think it will ease his mind, you 
can assure him that I should think it wicked to meddle 
between you, now you are married. I said my say 
beforehand, and there let it rest" 

"Tou dear sturdy old Johnnie! won't I tease you 
when your turn comes ! I wonder what Edgar and I 
will think of your "beau ideal ! " 

" I'm sure I don't know, since the interesting crea- 
ture hasn't come within my range of vision yet. Save 
yourself the trouble of speculating, for I'm cut out for 
the old maid of the family, to be held in civil aversion 
by my brothers-in-law, and pitied by my sisters for my 
miserable lot. Sun off, my child, for mademoiselle 
will be in despair if you don't. How grand you are, 
with your French maid!" 

''It's Edgar's fault; he was astonished that I had 
not one when we started on oux tour. The first thing 
he did in Paris was to engage Nouchette, on the under- 
standing that if she wished, she should leave when we 
returned there before coming home. However, she 
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elected to stay, and she is a perfect treasure, and saves 
me no end of trouble. She's a splendid hair^dresser; 
I'll send her in to yon presently ; that style is out of 
date in Paris now/' and Bosalie looked critically at the 
huge frisettes which Johanna's scanty locks would not 
coyer effectually. 

''Dear me, no; it would be harrowing her feelings 
to send her to arrange my half-dozen hairs ; and besides, 
I have no Paris costume to correspond with a Paris 
coiffure — that's the word, isn't it ? No, my child ; I'll 
sun myself in your splendour and admire you exten- 
siyely, but don't try to make me elegant ; it's hopeless." 

"I knew you'd blame me for extravagance; but 
Edgar was solemnly indoctrinated with the idea that 
no man could be called a good husband, who let his 
wife leave Paris without taking her to Worth's." 

" Where did he pick up that idea ? " 

" Some very amusing Irish lady, the wife of a friend 
of his, impressed it on him. * You're a rusty fusty old 
bachelor,' she told him, ' but ye sha'n't break yer wife's 
heart if I can help it, and don't ye look me in the face 
when ye come home, if ye haven't done as I say.' He 
was excessively tickled at her eamestnessy but nothing 
would stop him from obeying her; consequently you'll 
see me in an appalling train to-night." 

"Go and get into it this instant," commanded 
Johanna ; " it's cruel to tantalise me by talking of it." 

To tell the truth, a sudden misgiving of heart had 
seized her, and when Bosalie was gone she could 
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hardly restrain her tears. Bosalie had hitherto been 
singularly free from vanity and love of dress, and it was 
new and painful to see even these innocent little airs, 
which were nevertheless far removed from those of a 
thorough fine lady. She had been tenderly cared for, 
that was evident, but Johanna thought of the forgotten 
Bible with a sigh. Tou must remember that she had 
never heard the sequel to that history, and that she 
knew nothing of the daily readings from the new volume, 
which were faithfully adhered to by husband and wife. 

She kept her promise, however; an easy matter, 
as Mr. Saddlethwaite required nothing from her but 
cool courtesy, such as he extended to her. With Mr. 
and Mrs. Marshall he was sociable and pleasant ; for 
Harold he showed a decided partiality, and to Bosalie 
he was manifestly devoted, in an unostentatious way 
which his good taste kept him from rendering ridi- 
culous ; but to Johanna he never looked for conversa- 
tion, except of the most formal description. 

The petition dragged its weary length along for 
many a day, and up to the last minute the issue of 
the struggle was doubtful. Even to his wife Mr. 
Saddlethwaite would not say which he expected, vic- 
tory or defeat ; but Johanna was struck by the diflFe- 
rence between his mode of attack and that of Serjeant 
Silvester, with whose services the Blues had dispensed 
this time, leaving Mr. Saddlethwaite free to follow 
his own plan. This proved to be a certain tenacious 
hold of the very slightest clue, armed with which, he 
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threaded the mazes of Yellow corruption slowly but 
surely, making discoveries which astonished every one ; 
for the Yellows had profited by experience, and had 
been artful to the last degree in their plans. 

"And that is the man whom poor pretty little 
Bosalie is hoping to guide and mould I" was Johanna's 
reflection, as her eyes opened daily to his great legal 
talents. From her place in the gallery by her sister, 
she used to watch the slight active figure in its wig 
and gown rising to examine or cross-examine a witness, 
or to object to some " leading question " from the other 
side, always quietly, but always with masterly skill 
and force, till her heart ached afresh for the dainty 
little form beside her, which had blithely undertaken 
a herculean task. 

It ended in a hardly- won victory for the Blues, after 
sixteen days of suspense, this last election petition in 
the borough of Paxmouth, whose political strife had 
wrought so powerfully in fashioning Eosalie's life. 
But for this last reason it would have found no 
place in these pages, yet, for the benefit of the curi- 
ous, I cannot dismiss the subject unfinished. When ^ 
Parliament reassembled, and the judge's report was 
considered, it was decided to order a Commission to 
inquire into the condition of the constituency, and in 
consequence of the Commissioners* report, the writ 
was suspended, after a hot debate. 
' It will be useless to search the pages of Hansard 
for the debate in question ; by some oversight it is not 
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recorded, which is manifestly unjust to that interest- 
ing borough, whose political chronicle I have written. 
Peace to its memory! and let its electoral disputes 
glide out of our pages, even as the train glided out 
of Paxmouth station, carrying with it the judge and 
the barristers concerned in the late trial 

On the whole, Bosalie was not sorry to leave her 
old home. She and her husband had called on the 
Hatherleighs one Saturday, and the visit had been 
uncomfortable and constrained. She fancied that Mr. 
Hatherleigh's sermons had been directed at her, and 
Johanna's manner as she restored the old Bible was 
rather marked. Altogether, she settled herself with 
rug and foot-warmer very contentedly, and was soon 
chatting quite at her ease with no less a person than 
Mr. Justice Brown himself. He was a friend of Mr. 
Saddlethwaite's, who introduced him to his wife at 
Paxmouth station, when it was arranged they should 
travel up together. Harold betook himself to a 
smoking-carriage with his late antagonists, all hostility 
being doffed with wigs and gowns. 

So also, to Bosalie's amazement, was Mr. Justice 
Brown's judicial dignity, and Mr. Saddlethwaite's 
reverence for the same. **Me lud" proved to be a 
genial individual whom she could not fear, and who 
kept the ball rolling in a way that disproved the 
proverb " two are company and three are none." 

It was pleasant to travel again with the one person 
who placed her on a pedestal and worshipped her; 
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pleasant to be treated by his friend with the deference 
accorded to her in her double character as a bride 
and a very pretty woman, and Bosalie was astonished 
to find how qxdckly they reached Swindon, and still 
more surprised when Mr. Saddlethwaite looked at 
his watch later on and remarked, '' We shall soon be 
at home, now, Bosie." 

"Home"! how strange it seemed to connect that 
word with the bustle of Paddington ! 

''Where are your new quarters, Saddlethwaite?" 
jnqniied Mr. Justice Brown. Mr. Saddlethwaite gave 
him the address in a fashionable square, remarking, 
"Mrs. Saddlethwaite has not seen it yet I thought it 
not worth while to take her there before we had been 
to Paxmouth ; we could not have settled in properly." 

" Poor geese 1 — ^I mean the Paxmouthites, not you," 
said the judge with a contemptuous laugh, — "what 
foolish people they are to keep it up like this ! That 
Mr. Marshall " 

"Is Mrs. Saddlethwaite's father," interposed her 
husband quickly, with a warning glance. The other 
was silent, but before they parted at Paddington he 
managed to say zotto voce to his friend, "It's lucky 
you stopped me, for I was just going to remark what 
a poor figure papa cut in the witness-box. He's just 
a typical borough-politician, isn't he?" Mr. Saddle- 
thwaite laughed and nodded. " Well, good-bya I con- 
gratulate you heartily," and taking a courteous leave 
of Bosalie, he went his way, soliloquising, "So he's 
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caught at last; and a fine dance young madam will 
lead him, with that pretty face. Poor old chappie ! it's 
too bad, I declare ! " 

When Bosalie reached her new home, and the house- 
keeper was formally presented to her, she felt quite 
overawed. The imposing footmen and butler were bad 
enough, but their master would manage them, whereas 
the tall woman in black silk, and lace cap, looked to her 
for orders, which Bosalie was too nervous to give. 

'' Mrs. Saddleth waite is tired ; send us some tea to 
the boudoir," said her husband, coming to the rescue, 
and leading the way to the suite of rooms he had 
selected for her. Tired as she was, Bosalie exclaimed 
with delight at the luxurious dressing-room where 
Nouchette was awaiting her; and when he came to 
fetch her to the boudoir, he smiled at her admiration. 

" I hope this will be as much to your mind," he said 
opening the door. "You must sit down and have 
some tea before exploring farther." 

But words failed her now. The apartment was a 
gem of its kind, and its Axminster carpet and rich 
furniture were in the most perfect taste, as well as 
costly beyond anything she had ever seen. He stood 
on the rug, with his back to the fire, watching her with 
a pleasure that was probably greater even than hers. 

"Will it do, little woman?" he asked presently, 
smiling at her delighted face. 

" Do ! why it's lovely ! " she exclaimed, coming up 
to him at once. " But, Edgar, you shouldn't have been 
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so extravagant for me ; a much plainer home would 
have done. You didn't — you don't think it needed all 
this to content me?" she asked wistfully. He drew 
her closer, with a quick disclaimer of the idea. 

** I have been homeless since my mother died, when 
I was eighteen," he said. "Do you wonder that I 
wanted to make a pleasant place to which to bring my 
sunbeam ? I hope it will be a happy home for you, 
Eosie ; I know it will for me." 

The tea was waiting, and soon afterwards came the 
eight-o'clock dinner in the great dining-room, in which 
Eosalie felt anything but mistress. The reception-rooms 
were grand, and handsomely furnished, but she laugh- 
ingly averred that she felt very small and countrified 
downstairs, and coaxed her husband back to the boudoir. 

" Not too tired for that ? " he said, smiling at her as 
she brought her Bible for their evening reading. 

" Never, Edgar ! " and he took his place beside her on 
the sofa, and listened, apparently at any rate, while she 
read. When she had finished, she preferred an unex- 
pected request, for which she had never summoned up 
courage before. 

"Dear Edgar, shall we ask God's blessing on our 
home and on ourselves ? Can't we pray as well as read 
together in future ? " 

" Certainly, Eosie, if you will speak for us both," he 
replied seriously. She looked startled. 

" Won't you do it, Edgar ? You know ' the husband 
is the head of the wife.' " 
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" My darling, I do not know how/' he said, as natur- 
ally as if he had been pleading ignorance of Sanskrit ; *' I 
was never at a prayer-meeting in my Ufa" 

" That does not matter," she persisted ; " you have only 
to ask for what we both w^nt — God's blessing on our 
home, that we ' may so live together in this life that 
in the world to come we may have life everlasting/ '* 

He shook his head. '' It must be as I say, Bosie, or 
it cannot be at all — at any rate for the present. I don't 
know how it may be hereafter, when your influence has 
done its work. Gome, you will not drew back;" And 
thus urged, Eosalie knelt beside him, and in almost 
whispered words offered her first prayer in his presence. 
It was harder to do this than she could have supposed 
possible, for she was as fearless and free with him 
generally as a wife could be ; but she felt the impor- 
tance of the step, and struggled through. 

"How entirely the Hatherleighs' predictions have 
failed I " she thought after they had risen from their 
knees ; for her husband's manner was thoughtful, and 
even solemnised, for the rest of the evening. 

Homeless from the age of eighteen ! Was it won- 
derful that he idolised the young wife who made his 
house the home for which his heart had craved so 
long ? Was it wonderful that every womanly instinct 
impelled her to lavish on him a wealth of tenderness, 
such as a loving nature delights to give, when conscious 
of its unlimited power to bestow happiness by its 
bounty ? 
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CHAPTER XL 

LORD AND MASTER. 

EosALiE had greatly feared that Mr. Saddlethwaite 
would repent of his promise to ask Myra for a long 
visit ; but although that young person spent the whole 
of her Christmas holidays with them, he showed no signs 
of impatience or annoyance, and, in spite of some 
decided checks put on her extravagant spirits, Myra 
attached herself warmly to him, and received his words 
as those of an oracle. 

She had been gone for some weeks, and the London 
season was beginning, when husband and wife were 
seated at breakfast one morning, reading their respective 
letters while they disposed of toast and coffee. 

** How many invitations, Bosie ? " This was Mr. 
Saddlethwaite's usual question at this season of the 
day. 

" Not many that we need accept, I'm thankful to see. 
Three dinners — dismal formalities ! Five balls — out of 
the question, of course. Oh, here's another invitation ; 
to dinner at Lord and Lady Armstrong's on Sunday 
fortnight. That counts for nothing." 
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Mr. Saddlethwaite did not acquiesce in her decision 
with his usual promptitude. He handed his cup to be 
refilled with coflfee, and inquired, " From whom do the 
ball invitations come ? " 

"Mrs. Fitzroy, Mrs. Lamotte, Lady Turner, Mrs. 
Sartoris, Lady Victoria Eowan," replied Eosalie, glanc- 
ing over the various notes. 

" I begin to think that we shall have to relax our 
hard-and-fast rule a little," he said with some hesitation, 
" I find people joke me, and hint that I am jealous, and 
afraid to trust you in society ; and if we cut off all 
invitations to dances, as we have done, it certainly will 
give colour to the idea." 

"Oh, well, you know better, and I know better," 

returned Eosalie gaily, "and we must adopt the old 

motto— 

* They say — 

What say they % 

Let them say.' " 

" I was told yesterday," pursued Mr. Saddlethwaite, 
" that you are not having a fair chance in society." 

" A fair chance of what, dear ? " 

"Of admiration and attention, and so forth. In 
short, I was informed in plain words that you are so 
pretty that you would certainly be made a society 
queen, if I did not keep you under lock and key so 
persistently." 

"Fm much obliged to society, but I don't care a 
straw for its admiration. Honestly, Edgar, do you wish 
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to see me surrounded by those foolish compliment* 
mongers one meets at dancing-parties ? I'm sure, even 
as it is, I long to come across to you for shelter when 
we are out at these grand assemblies." 

"I do not want any one to suppose that I am jealous 
or distrustful, Bosie ; it is unjust to you as well as to 
myself. So we will accept Lady Turner's invitation ; 
because I do not wish to offend Sir Gresham, for many 
reasons. And I think we must not refuse Lord and 
Lady Armstrong's either." 

"But that is for Sunday, Edgar," remonstrated 
Rosalie, turning pale. " We cannot go there." 

"Where is the harm, little wife? We must eat 
dinner somewhere, even on Sunday ; and why should it 
be more wicked to eat it with a few friends than here 
at home ? Do not look unhappy about it ; you may 
refuse all the others if yoii like, but I wish you to 
accept these two." 

"But it is wrong," she pleaded. Mr. Saddlethwaite 
seemed unwilling to meet her wistful eyes, for he rose 
from his chair and came and stood behind her, putting 
a hand on each side of her face. 

"Now, Eosie, my pet, don't copy the absurd Scottish 
superstition as to ' the Sawbath,* Did not the Saviour 
go out to dinner with a Pharisee on the Sabbath-day ? " 

"Yes, but '' 

"And did not David dance, and dance pretty vigo- 
rously too ? What sin can there be in walking through 
a few quadrilles ? You need not waltz if you would 
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rather not, and you need not dress in the outrageous 
fashion some women adopt for these occasions." 

" I cannot do it, darling." 

"Have you never learned dancing?" Mr. Saddle- 
thwaite's tone was a shade more distant, though he 
went on smoothing her glossy hair. 

" Oh, yes ; I used to be very fond of it." 

" Then you must let me decide for you, little one ; 
I'll take all the blame, and you will go to the ball and 
the dinner, and look charming, as you always do." 

<* But " 

" No * buts,' my darling," he said with a laugh that 
was not quite natural or merry. ** I suppose you will 
tell me that you have no ball-dress ; therefore I give 
you cavit Uanche at Madame Elise's, or wherever you 
choose to go." 

''I cannot go to the ball, dear Edgar, nor to that 
dinner-party. Please don't ask me to do it." 

" I did not ask you, Bosalie ; I told you that I wished 
you to go. And I repeat it; you must accept these 
two invitations." 

His tone frightened her ; although exceedingly quiet^ 
it had a ring of iron determination in it utteriy new 
to her. 

" I cannot go, Edgar." 

" Eor the last time I repeat it, you must go. Do not 
be disobedient, Bosalie." 

"I cannot — I will not do what I know is wrong, 
even to please you 1 " 
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She burst into tears, and buried her face in her hands, 
hoping even yet that he wotild relent She heard him 
leave his station behind her chair, but she did not look 
up until she was startled by his opening and closing 
the breakfast^room door, not noisily, but with ominous 
decision. And presently she heard the house-door 
opened and shut in the same sharp, quick way, and 
knew that, for the first time since her marriage, her 
husband had left her for his day's work in the law 
courts, without his farewell kiss. Far worse than this, 
she had incurred his most serious displeasure. 

Sosalie hardly knew how she lived through that day. 
It was her custom to read from the French Bible with 
Nouchette every morning; but to-day she excused her- 
self to the waiting-maid, and spent the long hours in 
her boudoir in utter wretchedness. She dared not 
take the decisive step of declining the invitations; 
neither could she bring herself to accept them, and 
they lay unanswered on her davenport, in defiance of 
all the rules of polite society. 

She longed for, yet dreaded, her husband's return ; 
and at the first sound of his step in the hall she stole 
downstairs to meet him; but w£is too frightened to 
speak when she got l^ere, for every line of his face and 
figure testified the displeasure which he had too much 
self-control to express in words. They had an engage- 
ment for the evening, and he handed her in and out of 
the carriage with scrupulous courtesy, attending to her 
wraps as usual, but without uttering a syllable more 
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than was necessary. Kot a single smile or word did 
he vouchsafe to bestow on her, even after they reached 
home. 

Breakfast passed in the same manner, and he went 
away without bidding her good-bye; leaving her to 
another day of exquisite suflfering and growing appre- 
hension ; for this was one of their free evenings, hitherto 
prized by both as the happiest seasons of alL It 
was then that Mr. Saddlethwaite, who never sat over 
his wine, left the dinner-table with her for the boudoir, 
and took possession of lounge or sofa, from whence he 
watched and listened to her with overflowing content- 
ment in his face ; or if he were not too tired, he would 
read aloud to her while she worked. How the evening 
would be dragged through with this miserable dispute 
unsettled, Bosalie could not see, and long and bitter 
were her musings and her struggle with herself. 

It was over at last ; by the time he came home she 
had resolved how to act. She would not meet him in 
the hall, she waited in her dressing-room till she heard 
him go into the boudoir ; then she stole noiselessly in 
and stood by his side. 

He did not look up ; to all appearance he was en- 
grossed with the " Latest Intelligence " in the Oloht^ the 
pink pages of which he was leisurely scanning; and 
after waiting some time, poor little Bosalie knelt down 
beside him with a cry of distress. 

"Edgar, my darling husband, forgive me and love 
me again ! It will kill me if we go on like this." 
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The paper was flung aside before she h€ul finished 
speaking, and she was held fast while he soothed her 
with loving words. 

"My pet must let me judge for her in future," he said 
presently. "I regret that we must miss these two 
places, but it will not happen again." 

" Then I may decline them ? " 

" Do you mean to say they are still unanswered ? " 
he exclaimed, looking annoyed. " What will they think 
of ns ? No ; write and accept them at once," and he 
watched impatiently while she wrote her notes, and 
then rang for them to be taken to the post. When 
they were gone he drew her to a seat by himself, where 
she sank back, heavy-eyed and listless. 

" I daresay you thought me harsh, Bosie ; but I was 
too much annoyed yesterday to explain my reasons to 
you. It has been hinted that if I can get a seat in 
Parliament I have a better chance of promotion." 

" Of a judgeship ? " inquired Eosalie languidly. 

"Not a puisne judgeship ; I could have had that two 

years ago, but it was not worth my while. But there 

are so many changes in quick succession, that I might 

be Solicitor-General before long, if I could find a 

safe seat. Lord Armstrong and Sir Gresham Turner 

are influential men in a small borough, the member 

for which is in bad health and talks of applying for 

the Chiltern Hundreds. Of course I must secure 

their good-will, and you can help me materially in 

this. How should you like to be Lady Saddlethwaite ? " 

L 
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She could not smile nor answer him, and bending 
down, he saw that she was straggling for self-controL 

"Why, Eosalie," he said almost angrily, "one would 
think I was requiring you to break the whole Deca- 
logue, judging by your face ! " 

She looked up sorrowfully, imploringly, and put her 
hands in his. 

"Don't speak angrily to me, Edgar, unless you 
wish to break my heart. I am going to give up every- 
thing in order to please you and keep your love. I 
will go anywhere and everywhere you wish, and I will 
do all you want — I shall get used to it in time, and 
until I do, be patient with me." 

Thus ended that mournful episode in married life, 
the first quarrel Bosalie went to the dinner and 
went to the ball, and at the latter she danced every 
dance and charmed everybody, eclipsing all the other 
beauties in the brilliant throng. 

Home in the dim cold twilight of the spring 
morning, after the glare and glitter of the ball-room. 
Bosalie stood in her dressing-room, waiting for 
ITouchette, and listlessly unclasping her bracelet, when 
her husband joined her there. 

" I was proud of you to-night Bosalie ; every one 
said you were the most charming woman in the 
assembly." 

She turned towards him with a look that might 
have troubled him, had he but had eyes to read it, 
which he had not. 



it 
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" Did I do well ? I am glad of it," she said simply. 
You are quite, quite satisfied with me now, darling ? " 
More than satisfied — delighted," he told her ; and 
hu^ed himself secretly as he thought of the success 
of his timely (?) firmness. 

Meanwhile, Johanna was living on her quiet un- 
eventful life at Pax;mouth. People remarked how 
much graver and gentler she had become since her 
sister's marriage, and thought she was pining in her 
solitary existence, little knowing what a lifetime of 
experience was being crowded into those few months. 
While Eosalie was being presented at Court, and 
attracting attention even from Eoyalty by her fair 
face, Johanna felt as if she too were being presented 
at a far higher Court, and being permitted to gaze at 
the glory of the King of kings. I do not know if it 
will be intelligible to many of my readers, but certain 
it is that, instead of a vague abstract ideal, the 
Eedeemer had become to her the glorious, living 
personality she had hungered and thirsted to find 
She had read and re-read the book Mr. Hatherleigh 
lent her ; she had bought a copy for herself, and had 
sent one to Bosalie, begging her to read it 

That book reached Bosalie on Saturday night, when 
she was arranging with Nouchette about her gown for 
Lady Armstrong's dinner on the morrow. She glanced 
at the title, then replaced it in its wrapper with a 
shiver, and a sigh that was almost a moan. What had 
she to do with Christ our Example now ? 
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Mrs. Dorington and her little girl had been sum- 
moned hastily from Paxmouth in the spring, owing, 
as the former wrote in a few hurried lines, to her 
brother's dangerous illness, and they did not return to 
Glare Villa until late in the summer. Johanna was 
apprised of their arrival by a note from her friend. 

" I am tied to home at present, having brought my 
poor brother here to recruit his strength if possible," 
she wrote. "Come and see me as soon as you can; 
I long for a sight of your cheerful face. ' 

Johanna started for Clare Villa the very same 
afternoon, and found Mrs. Dorington looking pale and 
thin and sorrowful 

" My dear child, I don't know when I have been so 
glad to see you. Allow me to introduce my brother. 
Mr. Rainsford — Miss Marshall." 

The individual in question had not risen from his 
chair on her entrance, and even now he only inclined 
his head in acknowledgment of the introduction. He 
was a largely-built man, probably tall, judging from 
his proportions, but wasted almost to a skeleton. He 
had dark hair and beard, and a look of hopeless suffer- 
ing in his brown eyes that went to her very heart A 
railway-rug was thrown across his knees, although the 
day was warm, and the large muscular hand which held 
the magazine that he was reading, was bleached to a 
waxy whiteness. 

Less than a year ago she would scarcely have observed 
these things; but the love of Christ is a wonderful 
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quickener of the perceptive faculties, and she felt in- 
stinctively that some worse trouble than' mere ill-health 
had fallen on Mr. Bainsford. 

Mrs. Dorington inquired for Myra. 

" She is abroad with Eosalie and Edgar. They asked 
me to join them at Geneva for a week or two, but I 
did not care to travel there and back alone. Myra 
went with them from London, and Edgar is going to 
bring her across the Channel himself when her time is 
up, and return to Eosalie after seeing her safely started 
for Paxmouth. She is his favourite, and as he did not 
offer to escort me, I thought I would not go." 

" It is hardly fair to rob you of her for the whole 
vacation," said Mrs. Dorington. 

" I am glad for some reasons. It will do her good 
to see more of the world, and she is so fond of them 
both that she delights in being with them. Edgar is 
her oracle almost as much as Eosalie's, and he certainly 
is very good in taking her sight-seeing." 

Do what she would, the silent dejected figure in the 
big easy-chair depressed Johanna, and made it diflBcult 
for her to talk. She cut her visit short, and went 
away, haunted unpleasantly by those melancholy eyes. 
Mr. Eainsford watched her receding figure till it was 
out of sight. 

" So that is the young lady whom you consider so 
origmal and amusing, Emily ! She is not at all what 
I expected from your description." 

"She was more grave and quiet than I have ever 
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known her before/' returned his sister. '' I am afraid 
she is not welL" 

** She has no style about her." 

'' Oh, no ! Mrs. Saddlethwaite is the beauty of the 
family, but Johnnie is a dear good girl, and I am very 
fond of her. I must try and draw her out next 
time she comes; she brings out such unconventional 
remarks sometimes, that I can only sit and laugh at 
her." 

Mr. Bainsford listlessly took up his magazine, and 
the subject was dropped. Next morning, Mrs. Doring- 
ton was out shopping, and encountered Johanna in the 
grocer's shop. 

" I wonder if we are in search of the same things ? " 
said Johanna. " What are you after ? " 

" Cheese and yellow soap. And you ? " 

Johanna exhibited her list. " Cheese, to begin with. 
My tongue smarts at the thought of the tasting tri- 
bulation before me. And a little of everything else, 
from a well-smoked ham down to some root-ginger for 
our old cook's infallible remedy, ginger-tea. Are you 
busy, or can you wait for me ? " 

" I am busy ; but I'll wait for you, because I want 
to ask a favour of you;" and as the shopman came 
towards them, the ladies addressed themselves to 
business. 

"Now for the favour," said Johanna as they left the 
shop. " I'll do anything reasonable, with pleasure." 

"It's about poor Kenneth. You must have seen 
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how ill he looks ; ever since his leg was amputated he 
has been in that distressing state/' 

" Why was it amputated ? " 

« Didn't I tell you in my letter ? I thought I did, 
but I was so overwhelmed that I hardly knew what I 
did write.' He was walking through a wood, just as 
some men were felling a tree. He was standing aside 
to let it fall, when a little child ran just into the place 
where it was coming. Kenneth rushed forward and 
saved her, but the tree fell right on his leg and 
crashed it literally into pulp. They said it was a 
miracle that he was not killed." 

"It was a brave deed," said Johanna, her eyes 
kindling while she listened. 

" It has cost him dear, poor boy I What cuts him 
most closely, is that Birdie Ashton, the girl to whom 
he had been engaged from boyhood, should have jilted 
him on account of it. He had lately received a good 
appointment as bank-manager, and had furnished his 
house, and the wedding was to be in July. This 
altered everything of course, but it was cruel of her to 
write and break it off almost before he was out of 
danger." 

" What could she be made of, to do it ? " 

''Vanity and selfishness, as I knew from the first 
He, poor fellow, was caught by her pretty face, and 
fancied she had all the virtues ; and when he htul read 
her letter he handed it to me, turned his face to the 
wall, and cried like a child." 
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" Poor fellow ! what a shame ! " 

" I believe it will be the death of him/' said Mra. 
Dorington sadly. "The shock to his nervous system 
from the accident was very great, and this blow 
knocked all the spirit out of him. If it had not been 
for Alan Fox, I doubt if he would have struggled even 
thus far on the road to recovery." 

"Who's he?" 

" Kenneth's most intimate friend. They were con- 
verted at the same time, and were inseparable from 
that day. Alan has devoted himself to Kenneth 
during this long illness most unselfishly, sitting up 
at night with him, and praying for him and with 
him; in fact, he has been more like a mother than 
anything else, so gentle and handy in a sick-room." 

"It's a miserable story all through, but I don't 
know what I can do to mend matters," said Johanna. 

"I thought perhaps, if you knew all, you would 
take pity on us, and look in and cheer him up by a 
little chat and music. You need not fear that he will 
misunderstand your motives; he has not a scrap of 
vanity in him." 

"But I don't think I have any gift for cheering 
peojfle up," said Johanna doubtfully. 

"I think you have. I believe he is dying by 
inches," and Mrs. Dorington stopped to regain her 
self-control, " and I want to see the cloud lifted before 
he goes. Alan Fox told me that when he was sitting 
up with him at night, if Kenneth fancied he had dozed 
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off, it used to be almost a repetition of Gethsemane, 
if it is not profane to say so. And then Alan would 
come and sit by his bedside, and soothe him till he 
fell asleep. He misses Alan very much, and I have 
an idea that your downright way of putting things 
would meet his case, if he should learn to speak freely 
to you." 

" Does he go out in a carriage, or a donkey-chair ? " 
inquired Johanna suddenly. 

"No, I cannot induce him to stir out of doors, 
although the doctor advises it." 

"A few hours in the fresh air would do more to 
restore him to cheerfulness than any sympathy or 
consolatory remarks," said Johanna sagely. 

"Come in this afternoon and try your powers of 
exhortation, then. I suppose I am acting very oddly 
in asking all this, but I feel crushed with the long 
strain and burden, and I would give anything to see 
my dear suffering brother's gloom dispelled." 

" I'll come if the weather be favourable. Good-bye 
for the present," and the friends parted. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

''THE CLOUDY AND DARK DAY:' 

The afternoon proved stormy, but the next day was 
clear and sonny, and Johanna presented herself at 
Clare Villa about three o'clock. 

** I don't want to detain you, if you are going to take 
Mr. Bainsford for his drive/' she said in a most matter- 
of-course tone. '' Do you generally go at this time, or 
in the morning ? " 

" Neither, so far as I am concerned," said the invalid 
languidly. 

"Does not the doctor allow you to go out yet?" 
she inquired, addressing him directly for the first 
time. 

" Oh, yes ; he recommends it, but I do not care for 
anything but sitting still," was the indifferent answer. 

" Is that right ? " asked Johanna. 

He looked surprised. "I see no harm in doing 
what is the least trouble to myself and to others. 
You are smiling at my lazy creed; but surely it is 
excusable." 

" I question it By the same train of reasoning, a 
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man is at liberty to starve himself to death on the plea 
that it saves himself and others the trouble of cooking 
food Won't you venture out this mild day ? I am 
sure you will enjoy it when once you are started." 

"I could not bear the jolting of a carriage." 

"Ko; a donkey-chair will be the easiest convey- 
ance. Look down on the sands ; there are dozens there 
with people in them to admire the rising tide/' and 
Johanna pointed out of the window at the distant sunny 
reaches of yellow sands, alive with pleasure-seekers. 

" But I do not wish to drive you away ; you are my 
sister's chief friend, I know, and I would rather sit 
still while you have your chat." 

" Perhaps you would come with us, Johnnie," sug- 
gested Mrs. Dorington; "or have you been for your 
walk already ? " 

"No, only a few yards on business this morning. 
May I go and fetch a chair from the stand at the 
comer ? " 

"No, don't trouble, dear; I will send Mary^" and 
Mrs. Dorington left the room to give the housemaid 
her commission. It was new work to Johanna, and 
she felt ill at ease, even in the face of success. 

"Tou are shocked at my apathy, Miss Marshall, I 
can see that," said Mr. Bainsford suddenly. 

"Not shocked; but I think it is not a healthy 
feeling, nor one that should be encouraged." 

"You have never yet reached the stage when 'Is 
life worth living ? ' becomes a moot-point" 
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" No," and Johanna faced him with grave rebuke ia 
her look and tone. *' Life under conditions which the 
Son of God endured for three-and-thirty years, cannot 
be intolerable ; life which He purchased for me at the 
price of His own, must be worth living." 

The return of Mrs. Dorington to prepare the invalid 
for his drive, prevented him from making any reply, 
and in a short time they set out, and directed their 
course to the sands. Monica was with them, and 
clamoured so persistently for one of Miss Marshall's 
"splendid fairy tales," that her uncle seconded her 
request, and lay back in his chair listening with 
almost as much amusement as she did. 

The afternoon was perfect; the sands were astir with 
people, and pleasure-boats were gliding through the 
turbid water close to the shore ; and when the tale was 
finished, Mr. Bainsford had begun to drink in the 
healthful influences, and consented to the one hour 
being extended into two. When Johanna left them at 
the door of Clare Villa, Mrs. Dorington's grateful look 
and kiss, and his brightened face, were a full reward 
for her first effort to — 



C( 



stretch out a loving hand 



To wrestlers with the troubled sea.^ 

But ere long came a period of stormy weather, when 
the rain dashed drearily against the windows, and the 
wind howled and shrieked as it swept past A piteous 
note came from Mrs. Dorington then. " Kenneth is 
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worse than ever; he misses the fresh air and sun- 
shine, and his depression is dreadful to witness. Can 
you come this afternoon, and bring some music with 
you, and take tea with us ? " 

Johanna never minded weather, and sent an accept- 
ance at once. She was received with open arms by 
Mrs. Dorington, who took her upstairs to remove her 
wraps, before joining Mr. Bainsford in the drawing- 
room. 

" Oh, Johnnie, I don't know what I shall do ! " and 
she broke down completely. " My poor boy's state is 
heart-rending, although it is purely physical, I am sure 
of that. He used to be so bright and uncomplaining, 
so full of faith and love. Why„.oh why does God leave 
him in this terrible darkness and despair ? " 

"Don't begin that sort of thing," said Johanna 
abruptly. "I caught myself at it this morning, and 
stopped in a terrible fright. You are over-taxed and 
worn out, or you'd be the first to preach a sermon on 
the danger of questioning God's wisdom.** 

" Tou are right," and Mrs. Dorington recovered her 
self-possession. "Let us go down now. I dare not 
leave him brooding alone over his troubles." 

They found Mr. Eainsford in his usual seat, watching 
the driving storm moodily ; but his brow cleared a little, 
a very little, as he greeted Johanna. 

" Oh, you have brought your music ; that will be a 
treat," he said with the pleasure of a genuine music- 
lover, " Emily neither sings nor plays, and I have been 
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longing to hear the sound of a piano again. Will you 
sing something now, if you are not tired ? " 

Johanna willingly complied. She had a sweet voice, 
carefully trained, and he kept on asking for song after 
song, until she rose laughingly from the piano. ^ That 
is the last of my store," she said, putting her music 
back into the case. 

''There is one more. I saw an illuminated cover 
among them just now," said Mr. Rainsford. 

*' Oh, yes ; I overlooked it ; I must have picked it up 
by accident. It's a melancholy thing," and Johanna 
hastily pushed Miss M. Lindsay's mournful song Best 
back among the others. " You wouldn't like it." 

" Please let me judge that point for myself," he said, 
and Johanna reluctantly placed it on the rack. 

" If you please, ma'am, here's old Isaac Sparks from 
your district, come up to speak to you about some- 
thing," said the housemaid, appearing at this moment; 
and Mrs. Dorington left the room as Johanna struck 
the opening notes of the symphony. She sang the 
song softly and pathetically, especially the last verse — 

** I have known youth, my Father, bright as a summer day, 
And earthly love, my Father, but that too passed away ; 
Now life's small taper faintly burns, a little flickering flame ; 
But Thine eternal love remains, unchangeably the same.'' 

When she had finished she rose from her seat and 
stood by the window, looking out on the drenched, 
desolated garden. The storm had scattered the blos- 
soms from the gay little flower-beds, and the pink 
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and scarlet petals of the geraniums, and the yellow 
poise-like calceolaria blossoms, lay bruised and battered 
on the sodden mould, even as the bright prospects of 
the afflicted man before her had been dashed to pieces 
by the tempest that had swept over his life. 

"I know why you objected to sing that song, Miss 
Marshall Emily has told you my story, has she 
not?" 

" Yes," said Johanna simply ; ** I was afraid it might 
awaken painful memories." 

" They are never asleep," he said quickly. " Thank 
you for the song ; I like it mucL I wish you would 
sit down and tell me something, honestly." 

Johanna sat down, interested, yet rather dreading 
anything approaching a confidential talk. 

" I want to know whether, apart from all conventional 
phraseology, you believe those words are true ? " 

" Of course I do. * I am the Lord, I change not,* is 
God's own description of Himself." 

Mr. Rainsf ord moved impatiently. " Oh, I know it, 
I know it," he almost groaned. "Six months ago I 
could have quoted all those texts to any one placed 
as I am now. I want to know if you could make 
those words your own, if you were situated as they 
describe ? " 

" I dare not say ; I have never been tested. But the 
truth would be the same, any way." 

" Did not David cry, * My God, my God, why hast 
Thou forsaken me ' ? " 
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"He did; and for us that cry has been eternally 
answered — * I will never leave thee nor forsake thee/ " 

A long silence followed. " Since Emily has told 
you everything/' he resumed at last, "give me your 
honest opinion of my own case. Do you think I 
ought to sit here and thank God for a blighted life, 
and a deceived faith and trust ? ^ 

Johanna was pre-eminently prosaic and practical, 
and although it struck her that Mr. Bainsford had 
made a singular choice of a confidante, she resolved 
to take it all as simply as he evidently intended it. 

'* If I may say exactly what I think, and if you'll 
promise not to be shocked, I can get on. But if not, 
I had better not begin/' 

" That is exactly what I want you to do — ^to say just 
what you think, not what you ought to think." 

" Then I think her conduct proves that your choice 
was a mistaken one from the first, and that you are 
well rid of her at any prica As to the rest, you can- 
not rejoice at present, but I believe there will come 
a time when you will see that it has £tll worked 
together for good." 

" Good ! when I am dying by inches I " 

" And if so, going to be ' for ever with the Lord.' " 

He shook his head mournfully. ''I used to think 
I was a Christian, but ' a horror of great d£trkness ' has 
come over me now. It is easy to hold on to Ohiist 
in fair weather ; it is another matter when the storm- 
winds are out" 
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" I remember/' said Johanna, "some years ago I had 
a long illness, and was distressingly weak for a good 
while. One day I called Bosalie in a great fright, 
and told her that I was falling through the bed and 
through the floor ! Do you know that feeling ? " 

"Oh, yes," said Mr. Eainsford, "I know it per- 
fectly.'* 

" She came up and kissed me. ' It's only your weak- 
ness, dearie,' she said ; ' everything underneath you is 
firm, and you cannot fall, no matter how you feel. 
Take my word for it, and go to sleep like a good 
child.' " 

" Pretty much the way Emily used to reassure me. 
But what has that to do with our subject ? " 

"'The Eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath 
are the everlasting arms.' * If we believe not, yet He 
abideth faithful ; He cannot deny Himself,' " repeated 
Johanna softly. 

Mr. Bainsford looked up, a sudden swift perception 
of her meaning in his face, then his gaze went out again 
to the drenched lawn and the wind-tossed flowers. 

"I wish you had heard Mr. Hatherleigh's fare- 
well sermons on those texts," she resumed presently, 
"especially the one about 'imderneath are the ever- 
lasting arms.' " 
" Tell me about it, please," said the invalid. 
"He spoke of their position — 'underneath;' their 
quality — ' everlasting ; ' and the time when they are 
there — *now and for evermore.' He said that other 

H 
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things are apt to come between us and them, and 
when they are removed, and we seem to be sinking 
down, down, down, we are really coming closer to 
the 'everlasting arms/ which are still there, though 
the gloom and darkness prevent us from seeing 
them." 

'' I never looked at it in that light before," he said, 
as Mrs. Dorington came in. 

'' I was speaking of Mr. Hatherleigh's sermon about 
* Underneath are the everlasting arms,' " said Johanna. 
" You remember it ? " 

" Yes indeed. You know I have your verses about 
it. May I read them to Kenneth ? " 

" They are so rough and irregular ; you ran ofif with 
my first draft," objected Johanna. 

" Never mind," said Kenneth ; " irregular metres are 
fashionable, and I should like to hear them." 

Mrs. Dorington went to her desk, and took out a 
sheet of scribbled manuscript, from which she read : — 

''Above is the light of heaven, the glory of God serene ; 
And thongh the mist and the vapours float like a veil 

between, 
At times I have wondrous glimpses of Christ on His royal 

throne ; 
And since He is there, all heaven and glory is now my own. 

''Above are the walls of the city, that glitter with many a 

gem; 
In hours of joy my spirit hath many a dream of them ; 
And there are the crowns unfading, and changeless, infinite 

love : 
All that my soul can long for lies in the light above. 
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^'Underneath is the darkness from which I was called by 

God; 
Underneath is the pathway my trembling feet have trod : 
The cnrling mists are abont it^ the shadows lie dark and 

thick ; 
Whenever I look beneath me my brain grows dizzy and 

sick. 

''Above me are life and glory, beneath is the night of death ; 
And I ask myself one question with hushed and bated 

breath : — 
* What if I fail of glory, fail of the life and light % 
What if my sinking spirit fall into endless night ? ' 

'^ Peace, peace, my soul ! 'Mid the shadows that thrill thee 

with vain alarms, 
'Underneath' to sustain thee 'are the everlasting arms ;' 
I am safe, though the powers of darkness beset me behind, 

before ; 
The arms of my God are under, for ever and evermore. 

" I may sink in self-abasement, but the arms are still below ; 
I may fall in the depths of sorrow ; but where'er my soul 

shall go. 
On sea or on shore, in the darkness, or the blessed light of 

heaven, 
The arms of the Lord eternal for a rest to my soul are 

given." 

Mrs. Dorington folded the paper and put it away, 
and Mr. Eainsford offered not a single comment on it, 
and was unusually silent for the rest of the evening, 
even for him. How important a part does silence play 
in the history of our inner life ! How little do we 
know what is passing in another's heart when the 
curtains of silence are drawn over it I 

" Thank you many times for your words, spoken and 
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written/' he said when he wished her good-night ; and 
when she was gone he spent the rest of the evening 
studying his Bible. 

From that day a change began to creep over him ; 
the shadows lifted by degrees, and his sister could 
scarcely find words to express her thanks to Johanna. 

In due time Myra returned, in blooming health and 
high spirits. 

" I've had a splendid time," she said, stopping in the 
midst of her unpacking, and sitting down on the floor 
to talk to Johanna, " Edgar's awfully good-natured ; 
I hope I shall get some one as nice to marry me ! He's 
as fond of Bosalie as he ever was." 

"Of course he is," exclaimed Johanna; "they've 
only been married a little more than a year." 

"But do you know," said Myra confidentially, "it 
strikes me that she isn't happy, and I can't think wh}', 
when he is so nice and so good to her." 

" What do you mean ? How does she seem un- 
happy ? " 

"Well, she's bright and animated with him, but 
when he was out of the room she used to look dread- 
fully out of spirits, and sigh like a furnace," said pro- 
saic Myra. 

" Perhaps she's not well Do you think ? " 

" Oh dear, no 1 She climbed, and glissaded, and 
rode, and walked just as much as I did. She's quite 
welL" 

" Does she seem fond of Edgar ? " 
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''Very fond; she told me that he is the best of 
husbands, and that's what makes it so odd that she 
should be in the dumps. I can't understand it/' said 
sharp-sighted Mjrra, who was now in her sixteenth 
year, and very observant 

'' I wish I knew what it is," sighed Johanna. 

" I never dared to tell either of them how I flew out 
once," said Myra, with an embarrassed laugh. " I was 
sitting alone in the hotel-garden at Geneva one after- 
noon, and a lot of young English fellows sat down near 
me and began discussing Rosalie's style of beauty as 
coolly as if she had been a favourite horse. They set- 
tled that she was the prettiest woman in Geneva, and 
pitied her for being tied up to a man old enough to be 
her father — as if Edgar were not worth fifty of them 
any day 1 They went on quizzing him till I got frantic, 
and started to my feet and walked right up to them. 
' Excuse me, gentlemen,' I said, ' but Mr. Saddlethwaite 
is my brother-in-law ; and whatever y(m may think of 
him, I can tell you there's not one of you good enough 
to black his boots — so there I ' " 

" Oh Myra ! how could you ? " 

"I did not care; I'd do the same again," was the 
defiant answer. " They begged my pardon very politely, 
and then I walked ofT, for I knew Edgar would be 
horrified if he found me blazing away on his account, 
dear old fellow 1 " 

"I wish I knew about Eosalie," said Johanna, 
recurring to that subject. 
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** I noticed something else," volunteered Myra. " She 
never said a word to me about the Bible and things, 
as she used to do. We generally spent Sunday at 
some place where there was English service, but some- 
times we went, and sometimes we didn't And she 
never stayed to the Communion, nor Edgar either ; she 
always said she would not leave me to come home 
alone." 

Down sank Johanna's heart at this. She had visited 
Bosalie once since her marriage, but that was before 
the dispute recorded in the last chapter; and this 
was her first intimation that there were any clouds in 
her sister's sky. 

" It is growing late," she said, rising from her seat 
" Good-night, my child," and she went to her own room 
with a burdened spirit 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

MYRA*S PROPHECY. 

Mtba had been sent home under the escort of some of 
her brother-in-law's friends, and had in consequence 
been obliged to come before it was time for school to 
reopen. The Saddlethwaites yet lingered on the Con- 
tinent, and intended to do so until the close of the 
"long vacation." 

Johanna was not sorry to have a few days of her 
sister's company; for now that Myra was becoming 
less childish, and their frequent separations had put 
an end to the old condition of constant w£u:fare be- 
tween them, they were far better friends than formerly. 
They were walking together on the day following 
Myra's return, when they met Mrs. Dorington and 
her brother, the latter as usual in a donkey-chair. 

Johanna introduced him to Myra, who drew herself 
up, and treated him to a dignified little French bow in 
return, studying him curiously with her sharp black 
eyes. 

'' Who is he ? " was her first question when they had 
passed on out of hearing. 
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" Mrs. Dorington's brother." 

" What is the matter with him ? " 

" He is recovering from an accident." 

« What sort of accident ? " 

** He got his leg crushed, and it had to be ampu- 
tated." 

" Has he been here long ? " 

" He came a few days after you left England." 

" You know him pretty well, don't you ? " 

" Yes, I go there .pretty often. I always did." 

** You never mentioned him in your letters." 

''I did not think you would care to hear about a 
person whom you had never seen." 

*' Mother mentioned him, if you didn't ; and Eosalie 
and Edgar and I had great fun over it." 

" What fun is there in the affair ? " 

" Oh, Edgar wondered when the wedding would 
take place, and said he should like you to meet your 
master ; it woidd do you good. And I'm to send them 
a full description of him." 

" There'll be no wedding in his case, unless the girl 
who half -broke his heart repents and makes it up with 
him. Your pretty little superstructure has no founda- 
tion, my child ; so down it topples." 

" Oh dear, no, it doesn't ! Who jilted him ? and 
when ? and why ? " 

Briefly and reluctantly Johanna related the story as 
Mrs. Dorington had told it. 

" He*s not going to die of a broken heart," remarked 
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Myra sagaciously, ^' at any rate, not for Birdie Ashton. 
Take care, Mrs. Johnnie, or a wooden leg will be your 
fate/' 

" Since you are so experienced in these matters, my 
dear, look at my homely face and figure, and judge for 
yourself whether they are likely to captivate him or 
any one ? " 

" All the more likely to do- so, seeing he w£w jilted 
by a beauty," said precocious Myra, airing the wisdom 
she had picked up. second-hand by listening to the 
conversation of her elders. " I forewarn you, it doesn't 
pay to do the sympathetic friend and counsellor. 
Edgar says you are just the woman to be caught in 
that way." 

" Well, my dear, Edgar isn't my oracle, although you 
pin your faith to his every utterance. Mr. Eainsford 
shows not the smallest sjrmptom of the sort ; and to 
convince you of it, I will take you there with me 
to-morrow afternoon. Then you can set Eosalie's 
mind at rest." 

" Don't you like Mr. Eainsford ? " 

"I like his sister's description of what he was in 
his days of health, but he is an utter wreck now, and 
I have no feeling for him except one of most heart- 
felt pity." 

"'Pity is akin to love,'" was Myra's response, and 
Johanna allowed the conversation to drop. She smiled 
to herself next day, when she saw the pains Myra took 
to array herself tastefully for the call, taking this 
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opportunity to display sundry pretty trifles of Paris 
finery, which her indulgent brother-in-law had bought 
for her. 

"Pm so glad to be rid of that pig-tail," she said, 
surveying herself in the glass. " Kouchette taught me 
to dress my hair in this style, and I was dismally afraid 
mother would think it too grown-uppy, and decree my 
return to the old fashion. I say, Johnnie, what do you 
think Edgar said one day when I was groaning over 
my lanky bony frame ? " 

" It's beyond my powers to anticipate the utterances 
of the oracle." 

" He told me not to fret about it, but to pay parti- 
cular attention to my dancing and deportment lessons, 
for he believed I should be a fine-looking woman some 
day." 

*' And has that prophecy turned your head ? '* 

**No/' said Myra complacently, "but it is pleasant 
to think I sha'n't be the scarecrow I feared ; it gives 
me more heart to try and improve. Oh no, it didn't 
turn my head, for he took pains to impress me with 
the fact that I sha*n*t be handsome enough to carry off 
ignorance or ill-breeding, and that it depends on myself 
whether I prove attractive or not. So I'm going in for 
refinement and elegance as fast as I can." 

" ' So mote it be I ' " said Johanna in an undertone, 
as if speaking to herself, and wondering what form 
Myra's efforts would take. 

That young person entered the little drawing-room 
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at Clare Villa with a very fair imitation of the maimer 
of a French countess, whom she had met and admired 
while abroad, and she contrived to keep it up during 
the early part of the visit; but unfortunately Mrs. 
Dorington drew her out to talk of her travels, and in 
an incredibly short time the French airs and graces 
had disappeared, and Myra was chattering away in 
genuine schoolgirl fashion, recounting her hairbreadth 
escapes, her glissades, and her various small adventures. 

Mr. Eainsford, who was now in a fair way to at least 
partial recovery, took little part in the conversation, 
beyond putting in an occasional question when she 
showed signs of flagging ; for the rest^ he was a quiet but 
by no means uninterested listener, as the mirthful gleam 
in his large dark eyes testified. There was nothing at 
all in his manner to Johanna indicative of aught but 
neighbourly ease and friendship, although Myra kept a 
close watch on him in the midst of all her flow of talk. 

"I hope you are convinced, in spite of yourself," 
said Johanna when they came away. " Confess, Myra, 
I am right and you are wrong.'* 

"I suppose I must," was the unwilling admission; 
"you certainly don't look spooney, and I'll tell Bosalie 
there does not seem to be anything up at present." 

This conversation took place on Thursday, and on 
the following Monday Myra returned to school, and 
Johanna's monotonous life went on as before. 

It certainly seemed during the rest of the autumn as 
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if Kenneth Bainsford would soon be well again; he 
was bright and cheerful, walked about on his crutches 
manfully^ and spoke of getting a wooden leg before 
long. But when the autumn passed into winter, and 
the last fragments of their summer robes had been 
stripped from the Greystone Woods by the pitiless 
blast, and the murky tide plashed sullenly on the 
deserted beach under the "bitter sky," then the 
cheerless gloom of the outer world seemed to enter 
Kenneth's very soul, and a depression worse than the 
former one laid hold of him. Worse — that is, it 
seemed so to Johanna, who found herself powerless to 
cheer him now, and was slightly piqued in conse- 
quence. He seemed disturbed rather than pleased to 
see her, — so she fancied, and therefore she called less 
and less frequently at Clase .Villa. 

But when Myra came home for her Christmas holi- 
days, Johanna resumed her visits, taking her young 
sister with her, in hopes that her lively tongue might 
ajnuse him, but with very small success. However, 
seeing that it lightened the gloom a little, she per- 
severed, and Clare Yilla was the last place at 
which they called previous to Myra's return to 
school^ 

On this occasion their visit was curtailed, owing to 
the arrival of three single ladies who lived in Pax- 
mouth, and whom, for some reason, Johanna always 
shunned. She merely waited until the Misses Murrell 
had rustled and bustled into the three most comfort- 
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able chairs in Mrs. Donngton's drawing-room, and then 
she glanced at Myra, and rose to take leave. 

''Yon dislike them as much as ever/' laughed the 
latter, as they bent their steps towards the esplanade 
to warm themselves by a brisk walk. "I could see 
your face taking a grim set the instant they were 
announced." 

" They always remind me of people who poke sea- 
anemones to make them open out, and pull up seeds 
to see whether they're taking root. And I can't and 
won't talk to them or before them; I hate to have 
them tweaking out my religious experience for inspec- 
tion, as they always do." 

" Mr. Bainsf ord's dying as fast as he ceid/' said Myra 
suddenly, making an abrupt transition to a fresh subject. 
Johanna stopped, and looked inquiringly at her sister. 

" What do you mean, Myra ? " 

"Just what I say. He's only a shadow of what he 
was in September, and at this rate he won't be alive 
when I come home at Easter." 

A brief, silent struggle, and Johanna smothered the 
sharp sudden pang that seized her, and brought up 
another subject. 

Meanwhile the Misses Murrell, having disposed of 
their furs and their veils to their satisfaction, opened 
the conversational campaign in earnest as soon as the 
Marshalls were gone. 

" How much dear Myra Marshall has improved since 
she was sent to school," said the eldest. 
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" Yes indeed," added Miss Hannah. *' At one time I 
really thought, dear Mrs. Dorington, that I should feel 
it my duty to call on Mrs. Marshall, and caution her 
against Priscilla Cornwall's influence over that dear 
girl" 

"You must be glad you were spared that delicate 
task," said the hostess ; " her fresh ties and interests 
have quite replaced the old." 

"Yes," said Miss Hannah dubiously; "but I ques- 
tion whether it will be really for her good to be so 
much with Mrs. Saddlethwaite." 

" She is the most charming woman I know," was the 
somewhat short reply ; " I do not see how Myra can 
gain any harm from Eosalie." 

" Ah ! but, my dear friend, you know she has made a 
terribly worldly marriage. Her husband is quite a 
godless man." 

" You know him, I suppose, as you speak so confi- 
dently ? " said Mrs. Dorington gravely. 

" Well, no — that is, I only supposed ^" 

Miss Hannah stopped in some confusion. Ko one 
was more decided and clear than Mrs. Dorington in 
everything connected with vital religion ; and if occa- 
sion had offered, she would not have hesitated to have 
a direct personal talk with Mr. Saddlethwaite about 
his soul; but she steadfastly discouraged the ill-judged 
gossip about other people's spiritual concerns, which 
does no good, and is often productive of harm. She 
waited quietly until Miss Hannah added, in despera- 
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tion, "Eveiything I have heard of her life since her 
marriage, led me to infer that her serious impressions 
bad been effaced." 

" I questioned dear Johanna rather closely on that 
point myself one day/' said Miss Martha Morrell, 
"but she was so brusque and off-hand in her manner, 
that I could gather nothing as to her sister's spiritual 
state.** 

"Johanna Marshall is a very extraordinary young 
woman," interposed Miss MurrelL ''She of course 
takes her stand as a Christian, being a Sunday-school 
teacher and a communicant ; but I never met one so 
aveise to receive sympathy and counsel from more 
experienced believers." 

''Is she?" said Mrs. Dorington, feeling something 
was expected from her by way of an answer. " I am 
very fond of Johanna, and we often discuss questions 
of fiaith and practice very freely." 

"I am glad to hear it," said Miss Haniiah, "for 
she seemed to me too self-willed and self-satisfied to 
be reached by any one. I don't think dear Mr. 
Hatherleigh was at all satisfied with the work in 
her case." 

"Did he express dissatisfaction?" inquired Mrs. 
Donngton. 

" Oh, no ; but when I asked him whether he thought 
a saving change had been wrought in her, he appeared 
unwilling to say much, I thought" 

"No one who knows Johanna well could doubt it 
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for a moment/' said Mrs. Dorington emphatically, and 
turned the conversation in so marked a way that they 
could not help following her lead. 

After they had gone, Kenneth Eainsford, who had 
not uttered a word during their stay, said dryly — 

"Is that a fair sample of the religious circle in 
Paxmouth, Emily ? " 

" Scarcely that. But I am sorry to say the Chris- 
tians here have not enough to do, or don't do enough, 
in the way of downright work among the uncon- 
verted; and the result is a great deal of religious 
gossip, and sitting in judgment on each other for 
every trifling matter. The thoroughgoing members 
of the clique are in thraldom as to what they may 
wear and what they may do." 

"Then pray keep clear of them," said Kenneth 
passionately; "they are a set of spiteful, backbiting 
old maids, quite incapable of understanding a woman 
like Johanna MarshalL" 

" Kenneth ! " 

" Well, what's the matter ? Do you suppose because 
I held my tongue that I approved of their spiteful 
speeches ? She's a good, true woman, and a far better 
Christian than aU of them put together." 

" Why, Kenneth, I shall begin to think " 

" What ? " he asked, looking her full in the face. 

" That you admire Johanna." 

A deep flush crimsoned his pale face, and he winced 
visibly. " I do admire her," he said manfully. 
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'' But I mean — I shall think you are in love with 
her," said his sister anxiously. 

Kenneth groaned, as he put his arms on the table 
and hid his face in thenu 

" I know it — oh, I know it, Emily 1 " 

" But, Eennie, this is dreadful ! I never suspected 
it, neither does she ; I am sure of that** 

" Of course not — ^no one expects a penniless cripple 
to want what he can't have ; Birdie Ashton taught 
me that lesson. I know it's madness on my part, and 
the knowledge is killing me ! " And he broke down 
then, sobbing like a child in his helpless sorrow and 
weakness. 

Mrs. Dorington sat down, feeling stunned. Could 
it be ? Her bright, noble brother, who had ever been 
80 sunny and sanguine, could he be this feeble wasted 
wreck crouching in the chair opposite, with shattered 
nerves and a spirit too broken to enable him to hide 
his anguish ? 

''My poor boy!" she said at last, ''I blame myself 
for putting you in the way of danger; but I never 
imagined she would attract you." 

"Women always undervalue each other," he re- 
torted bitterly. ''But it makes no difference to her, 
for I can never ask her to marry me." 

Mrs. Dorington made no answer ; she sat in a brown 
study for a long, long time. 

" What do you sit there for ? " he asked irritably at 
last ; " I've nothing more to tell you." 

N 
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''Kenneth, I don't see that your case is hopeless. 
The doctors all agree that if you could shake off this 
depression you would soon recover; and you know 
the Chalkshire Banking Company said they would 
find a post for you again when you were able to take 
one. And then there would be nothing to prevent 
you from asking Johanna to be your wife." 

"What! offer her another woman's leavings? She 
would feel flattered I " said Kenneth with bitter irony. 

**My dear brother, how would the world go on if 
jilted men never braved fortune a second time ? " 

" But this is so different ^" 

"If you show yourself capable of bearing this 
trouble like a man and a Christian, I see no reason why 
she should not learn to love and honour you — all the 
more for what a brave deed has cost you." 

** Have I not borne it like a Christian, Emily ? " he 
asked wistfully, 

"Would an unbeliever think that your God was 
^he * God of all comfort,' of whom the Bible speaks ? " 

This was a home-thrust, and her heart smote her as 
she saw his pained, humbled face. 

" Kennie, my boy," she said, standing before him and 
putting a soft hand on either side of his hot face, 
"don't take my words to heart. You are unstrung 
with all that you have gone through ; and no wonder. 
But cheer up, dear, and I firmly believe it will be 
as I say* I never once thought you would care 
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for any one but Birdie ; but I would a thousand times 
rather you should marry my sturdy independent 
Johnnie.** 

It was wonderful how soon he caught her hopeful 
tone, although he exacted a promise that no hint 
should be dropped to Johanna, ''If I am ever in a 
position to do so, I will tell her myself; and if not^ 
she must never know/' he said. 

It was long before they met her again, for the next 
week she went to London on a visit to her sister. She 
watched narrowly, but could detect no signs of trouble 
or secret sorrow in Bosalie's bright affectionate manner ; 
Mr. Saddlethwaite, too, spared no pains to make her 
visit pass pleasantly. Johanna loved music, therefore 
he took them to as many concerts as they wished; 
and finding that even German Beed's entertainment 
savoured too much of theatricals to suit her conscience, 
he fell back on Maskelyne and Cook and other equally 
harmless places of amusement Finally, discovering 
it to be the wish of her heart to hear Spurgeon, he 
escorted her to the Metropolitan Tabernacle one 
Thursday evening, and condescended — good Churchman 
though he was — to listen to the great Baptist divine 
with tolerable patience. 

** ' Live and let live,' " he answered laughingly, after 
Johanna had left them, when Bosalie was thanking 
him for his accommodating spirit "I don't like 
Johanna any better than she likes me; but she is your 
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sister, and as such she will always be welcome. Not 
so welcome as little Myra, remember ; the child seems 
to belong as much to me as to you, whereas it will 
never be more than an armed neutrality between the 
fair Johanna and me." 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

WHO WAS RIGHTf 

** And so you have Iiad a pleasant visit, on the whole, 
my dear ? " 

'' Very pleasant, mother, thank joxl I will say this 
much for Edgar, that he is a thorough gentleman, and 
shows to the hest advantage in his own house. He 
took no end of trouble to give me pleasure. Oh dear, 
I'm so tired with the journey! It was weary work 
waiting an hour at Bristol this cold day,'' and Johanna 
left the tea-table, and took a seat by the fire, putting 
her feet on the fender. 

"Have you seen anything of the good people at 
Clare Villa lately, mother? Is Mr. Hainsford any 
worse ? " she asked presently, 

"No, he is much better; he seems to have turned 
the comer now, and this piece of good fortune will of 
course put him into first-rate spirits." 

"What piece of good fortune ? " 

** Did not Mrs. Dorington write to you about it ? 
Their grandfather died soon after you went to London, 
and left them all his money." 
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''But I thought he ignored them altogether. Mrs. 
Dormgton told me that he disapproved so strongly of 
her mother's marriage that he would never see or even 
write to her afterwards. She said that she and Mr. 
Eainsford had never met him." 

'' That is quite true. Their father was a scamp, and 
Mr. Neville knew it when he forbade the match, but 
the daughter would have her own way. Lately the old 
gentleman took it into his head to make inquiries as to 
his grandchildren, and finding that Mr. Kenneth Bains* 
ford bore a high character, and was crippled for life by 
his own brave conduct, Mr. Neville altered his will, 
and left everything equally between the brother and 
sister, having learned that both his daughter and her 
husband were dead." 

"Will they be rich now ? " 

" I think there will be ;f 5CX) or;g'6oo a year for each 
of them, from what she said. Not a large fortune, but 
a nice little windfall." 

" Yes," answered Johanna absently. 

" What are you considering, my dear ? " 

"I was wondering whether he'll make it up with 
Miss Ashton now. I almost hope he won't" 

" Why ? " asked Mrs. Marshall quickly. 

''It doesn't seem to me that she deserves him, after 
her shabby conduct." 

Mrs. Marshall began making up the fire, and was 
some time in arranging the coals to her satisfaction. 
" I must caution you, my dear," she said at last, ''not to 
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run after him as you have done. It won't do, now that 
he has come into property. I never quite liked it; 
bnt whUe he was penniless and apparently dyings I 
wonid not interf era*' 

''Who says I have run after him?" said Johanna^ 
looking up with flaming cheeks and flashing eyes. 

^ I don't know that any one has used that phrase,** 
was the nneasy answer, " but one or two little joking 
speeches and hints have been dropped to Mrs. Doring* 
ton and me, which show what people think." 

'' It's very mean of her to let them gossip, when she 
knows perfectly well that she begged me to go/' said 
Johanna in high indignation. 

''She has taken your part, my dear; but people 
choose to be incredulous ; and now that he is recover- 
ing, you can easily drop your custom of calling there so 
often." 

" I most certainly will," said Johanna emphatically. 
" I suppose I must show myself there in a few days ; 
but you'll come with me, mother, of course ; and after 
that 111 keep away altogether." 

For Johanna had all the sensitive pride that belongs 
to a girl who honestly believes herself unattractive to 
the opposite sex. There are such, whether men believe 
it or not — girls who do not suppose that they are likely 
to win affection, and who shrink in dismay from the 
idea that they are suspected of courting it. If Kenneth 
Eainsford had not been forlorn and helpless, I doubt 
exceedingly whether he would ever have learned how 
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much sympathy and deep religious feeling lay tinder 
the abrupt, ungraceful manner. It was a misfortune 
for her — as it is for any girl — ^that she was deficient in 
ease and suavity ; for during this formal call with her 
mother she was constrained and silent, to a degree that 
puzzled her friends. 

To tell the truth, she felt as if she had lost her 
old acquaintance and were beginning afresh with a 
stranger; for Kenneth's bright animated face, and 
persistent efforts to render her and her mother all 
the little courtesies usual from a gentleman, were in 
marked contrast to his former apathy, and she saw 
for herself that she could no longer come and go in 
her wonted manner, without giving cause for the Pax- 
mouth gossips to talk of her. And at that thought 
her face took its sternest set, and her demeanour at 
parting was cool, not to say frigid. 

"How strange Johnnie was to-day!" said Mrs. 
Dorington afterwards. "Her visit to London has 
altered her completely." 

Kenneth sighed. " Perhaps she will be her old 
self when she comes alone," he said, and took up 
a book. 

But days passed, more than a fortnight elapsed, 
and still she never came. 

"Mrs. Marshall has gone to London now, and I 
suppose Johnnie cannot leave her father alone," said 
his sister. " I'll write a note ^nd ask her if they will 
both come here to tea to-morrow evening;" and the 
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invitation was sent accordingly. Bat a refusal was 
the result, although the excuse given was paltry and 
insufficient. 

''What has come over her?" exclaimed Mrs. Dor- 
ington, tossing the note to her brother. He read it, 
biting his lips with annoyance as he saw through 
the clumsy apology. 

Another week passed, and Mrs. Dorington began to 
fear the consequences to Kenneth of Johanna's strange 
freak. But instead of giving way to depression as 
formerly, it seemed as if he were resolute in his 
purpose to regain strength as fast as possible, daily 
exercising himself on the sunny path before the house, 
and laying aside his invalid habits one by one. 

It was thus that he was able one morning, unknown 
to her, to extend his walk to Seaview House, where 
he asked to see Miss MarshalL 

Johanna came, looking in spite of herself so pleased 
to see him, that he wondered yet more at her avoidance 
of him. 

'' I thought I must come and show ofiT to yon, as 
you would not come to my sister's. Have you been 
unwell?" he asked anxiously. "We have missed 
you more than I can tell you." 

" Oh, I am quite well," she said hurriedly. " I *' 

And there Johanna came to a full stop. 

"I'm afraid we tired out your good-nature by our 
demands on it before you went away," he continued. 
'* Honestly now, we have offended you in some wtfy, 
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have we not ? Unconsciously, I assure 70U, but I am 
convinced we have done it." 

"No indeed, I am not offended," began Johanna, 
vexed to feel that, she was blushing furiously under 
his earnest gaze. 

"Did you want to teach me a lesson, Miss Mar* 
shall ? " 

" A lesson I I don't understand you." 

" I fancied you might wish to show me how useless 
it was for me to — ^to find such pleasure in your 
society," he said in a low voice* 

"Mr. Eainsford!" Johanna started to her feet in 
astonished indignation. " The idea never entered my 
head. It was only " 

" Please tell me just the honest truth. I hate to 
lose a friend, and I begin to fear I have lost you* Let 
me at least know the reason." 

" It was only . Things were said that I did not 

like, so I resolved to keep away." 

" Things, said by me, or by Emily ?" said Kenneth, 
from whom Mrs. Dorington had carefully kept the 
little jests which had been made. 

" By neither of you ; but mother said people talked 
about " 

"I understand. Forgive my stupidity, but I did 
not suppose people troubled to make remarks about a 
miserable cripple such as I have been, and am now, 
indeed." 

"I am glad you called," said Johanna, falling at 
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once into her old frank manner. ^I wanted to tell 
yon how pleased I am that you are better, and that 
you and Mrs. Dorington will have no more money 
worries.'* For she had been frankly consulted about 
many a little plan and contrivance, rendered necessary 
at Clare Villa by the scarcity of money during the 
past winter. 

" Thank you ; I knew you would be glad for poor 
Emmie's burden to be lightened. When will you 
come and congratulate her in person ? She has a cold 
just now, and it would cheer her to find you have not 
forsaken her." 

** I don't know how ^ An uneasy shadow crept 

over her face again. " I will see about it" 

"I ought, in fairness to you, to make a confession 
before you visit us again," and Kenneth's face grew 
very pale as he went on, ^ I am pleading far more ou 
my own account than on hers." 

** I don't quite understand you," said Johanna, whose 
girlish creed that broken hearts cannot be mended^ 
prevented her guessing the truth. 

" Cannot you guess ? I don't know what gossip has 
reached your ears to annoy you ; but I know that you 
are dearer to me than any one else in the world, and I 
cannot let your pity for the cripple lead you further 
without telling you this." 

" But Miss Ashton " 

''Is less than nothing to me now. Miss Marshall, 
if you can hold out the faintest hope that at some 
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future time you could care for me, I shall think it a 
happy train of circumstances that kept me from that 
piece of folly." 

"You don't — ^you can't mean it," she said incredu- 
lously. " Nobody covld care for me like that." 

" Will you allow me to judge of that for you ? If 
you knew what good you did with your cheery visits, 
and how we both clung to you, and blessed you for 
them, you would understand better what you are to 
those who love you." 

Johanna was overwhelmed. It had seemed natural 
for Edgar Saddlethwaite to idolise Rosalie; it would 
seem natural some day to see some one else idolise 
Myra ; but she herself — could any one find her neces- 
sary to his happiness ? 

Oh, the merciful blindness of love ! I wonder how- 
many of us would stand a chance of being happily 
mated, if we all looked at each other with clear im- 
partial eyes! There is something beautiful in the 
sight of an aged couple, both ordinary and full of 
failings in other people's estimation, yet perfect in each 
other's eyes through the power of the enchanter. Love. 

" If you really care for me, I shall be glad to ^" 

She felt her voice growing unsteady, and put her hands 
into his outstretched ones, by way of conclusion. 

"Well, I did not expect this piece of intelligence, 
certainly." 
"You are not vexed, mother? Father gave his 
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consent ; and as you were coming home almost imme- 
diately, I thought I would rather wait and teU you 
mysell" 

" Vexed ? no," and Mrs. Marshall slowly fanned 
herself with a fire-screen as she continued. " All things 
considered, you might have done worse ; but I certainly 
think, with your connections, you might have done 
better." 

In a money point of view, you mean ? " 
And as regards social position. A provincial bank- 
manager's rank is rather different from a leading bar- 
rister's, like Edgar Saddlethwaite." 

** Never mind, mother. Kenneth is a gentleman, and 
it was his father's fault that he had to be just what he 
could, instead of entering a profession." 

''It does not matter very much, after all; for of 
course he is independent now, and will drop business 
entirely." 

''I think not, mother. He considers he will be 
happier with regular emplojrment and a better income ; 
and the Chalkshife Banking Company are so dissatis- 
fied with his successor at their Lisborough branch, that 
they have intimated their intention to remove him if 
Kenneth will return to his post." 

"I wish that could have been avoided," said Mrs. 
Marshall disconsolately, '' but it is better than being an 
old maid, as I sometimes feared you would. But of 
course I hoped you and Myra would do as well as 
PosaUe." 
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''I think I am doing as well, mother — better in 
some respects." 

** That can't be/* said her mother quickly. " Edgar 
is- a model husband, and you should see how anxious 
he is about her health just now. Everything she likes 
to order she can have from the very best establish- 
ments ; and though she is nervous and rather hysterical, 
he is never impatient with her." 

" Is she really suffering much ? " 

" Oh, nothing unusual under the circumstances. Sir 
William recommends sea-air, and so Edgar will bring 
her here for Easter." 

** That will not be long enough to do her much good," 
remarked Johanna. 

'* He is going to leave her with us for two or three 
weeks, and come and fetch her back. Sir William 
wants her to get out of this nervous condition, and says 
it will do her good to be out of town for a while, and 
with her mother." 

" It will be delightful to have her all to ourselves 
once more," said Johanna. " I wonder what she will 
think of Kenneth ? " 

" Oh, she and Edgar were positive all along how it 
would end," replied Mrs. Marshall 

" Did Eosalie say much about it during your visit ? " 

'' She asked whether the engagement was announced 
yet, and what sort of man Mr. Bainsford was. She 
seemed glad to find he was religious," 

« What did she say about that ?" 
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*Nota great deal; only — 'That's a good thing for 
Johnnie ; she couldn't be satisfied without that' She 
was taken with one of her hysterical fits of crying soon 
afterwards, and that put everything else out of my 
head." 

During the next week the house was in a bustle 
preparing for the expected guests, and every spare 
moment of Johanna's time was claimed by Kenneth, 
who was on the point of leaving Pazmouth for a time, 
to see to the settlement of his grandfather's affairs. 

"Tou will just miss seeing Edgar," said Johanna 
rather ruefully, ^but you must come back before 
Bosalie's visit is over; I want you to see her." 

"And as I shall want to see you as soon as I can, 
rU try to obey your orders," he told her laughingly. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 
FAMILY MATTERS. 

" Now, Miss Wisdom, who was right, you or I ? * 

" But really and truly, Myra, I didn't ** 

"Never mind what you did or what you didn't; I 
never asked you that Who was right, Johnnie ? '* 

" I suppose I must minister to your conceit by con- 
fessing that you were. Will that satisfy you ? " 

"Yes; it's delightful to hear you own you were 
mistaken for once in your life. When Edgar comes 
we'll tease you finely, see if we don't It's a bother to 
think your beloved has taken himself off just now ; I 
wanted to see the fun." 

Johanna thought she herself was not sorry that 
Kenneth's absence coincided with Myra's sojourn at 
home, since the young lady had not arrived at an age 
to make her considerate for the feelings of lovers. 
As for Mr. Saddlethwaite, who duly arrived next day 
with Bosalie and her maid, Myra was quite disap- 
pointed in her expectation of finding an ally in him ; 
for beyond a slightly quizzical glance when he con- 
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gratulated her on her engagement^ lie left Johanna 
unmolested. 

More than this, he put a restraint on M}rra'8 on- 
merciful jokes on the topic, much to Johanna's sur- 
prise. She had never seen them together since the 
marriage, and had no idea how great his influence 
over her had become, nor how wisely, on the whole, 
it was used. But before his visit was over, even 
Mrs. Marshall volunteered the remark, " Bosalie, your 
husband can manage that child far better than I 
can. If she is ever anything but a hoyden, it will 
be thanks to his plain-speaking and good-natured 
criticism," 

" It's very odd," said Johanna when Bosalie repeated 
this speech. "Myra doesn't seem afraid of him, yet 
she takes speeches from him at which she'd be furious 
if I made them." 

'' Ah ! Edgar is so wise and sensible," said Bosalie 
with wifely pride. " He knows just when to speak, as 
well as what to say. He has a wonderful knack of 
reading character, and adapting his measures accord- 
ingly. Poor dear fellow ! it is very hard to let him go 
back alone. He doesn't go on circuit now, so that we 
are never separated for more than a day or two at a 
time." 

Bosalie sighed, for Mr. Saddlethwaite had left only 
an hour or two before, and the parting had been pain- 
ful to both. 

" I wonder if your Kenneth will prove as devoted,' 
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she continued, trying to smile. "But no; I don't 
believe there ever was or will be any one to equal 
Edgar in that." 

"We won't fight over our respective good men," 
laughed Johanna, whose quick ear caught the sigh 
which finished her sister's speech. Clearly this petted, 
idolised wife was not happy ; but it was not for a third 
person to ask the cause. 

Yet she soon felt that practically she had lost her 
sister, even though she had her to herself a good deal 
during the next few weeks. An invisible barrier was 
between them, and though Rosalie's spirits rose as she 
gained strength in the pure Atlantic breezes, yet she 
shunned persistently all attempts to draw h^r into the 
earnest talks in which she and her sister had delighted 
before Mr. Saddlethwaite's entrance on the scene had 
metamorphosed her life. 

"There is the postman; what will he bring us?" 
said Mrs. Marshall one morning as the sharp double 
knock was heard, and the next minute the housemaid 
brought in the letters and handed them to her mistress, 
whose seat at the head of the breakfast-table made her 
a convenient distributor. "'Mrs. Saddlethwaite ' — 
here, Eosalie, my dear. What would you do if Edgar 
missed a post, I wonder ? * Miss Marshall ' — of course 
Kenneth never fails. *H. Marshall, Esq.' — here, mj 
dear. * Mrs. Marshall ' — ^why " 

She tore it open and read it hastily, her face growing 
paler and paler as she did so. 
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''It's from Jarvis, and be has come back to England, 
Henry ! " she exclaimed in dismay. 

"Jarvis!" echoed Johanna. "Not our brother, 
surely, mother ? " 

"Tes, your brother," said Mrs. Marshall dreamily. 

" But you told us he was dead 1 " 

"So he is, to all intents and purposes," said Mr. 
Marshall roughly. "Give me the letter, Helena; I 
wish you had held your tongue." 

But his wife kept it in her hand, and rose from the 
table. " I must read it all through first, please. I 
think I ¥dll go upstairs and lie down ; the shock has 
made me turn faint" 

She left the room, followed by her two elder 
daughters, who were too puzzled and alarmed to rest 
without knowing the whole truth. 

" Mother, what is it ? what does it all mean ? why 
were we made to believe that Jarvis was dead ? " said 
Johanna impetuously, when Mrs. Marshall was more 
composed. ** Did you know he was alive ? " 

" Yes ; at least we never heard of his death. What 
a mercy this letter did not come while Edgar was 
here," added her mother, as if to herself. 

"Why ? " asked Eosalie and Johanna in a breath. 

** Because — well, I suppose you must be told now, 
though your father and I agreed it was best to keep 
you in ignorance. Jarvis has been a convict." 

"What did he do, mother ? " 

" Don't be so impatient, Johnnie ; let me tell it in 
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my own way. Of course you remember him, and that 
he was almost grown up when you were little girls, 
don't you ? " 

" Perfectly. Wasn't he going to be a solicitor ? " 

" Yes, and it was something he did in the oflSce that 
got him into trouble. He forged something — I forget 
what — and as there had been a good deal of unpleasant- 
ness between the solicitor and your father after Jarvis 
was articled, he would not hush it up or overlook it. 
And so the poor boy was tried, and sentenced to five 
years' penal servitude." 

"Was that the time when we were sent off to 
Ireland, to Aunt Kate, so suddenly ? " asked Eosalie. 

" Yes ; your father took you off at once, to be out of 
the way; Myra was only a baby, so there was no 
difficulty with her. Your grandmother — ^my mother — 
died just then ; so we decided to tell you that Jarvis 
was dead, and that your black frocks were for him 
as well." 

" I remember how tired we got of Aunt Kate and the 
little Irish village," said Eosalie, "and how we cried 
when we found we were not going back to our old 
home again." 

" As soon as the trial was over your father took me 
abroad to get over the shock. You were left with your 
aunt a whole year, till we were settled in quite another 
part of England, with a fresh set of servants, who 
knew nothing, and so could tell you nothing, about 
your brother." 
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'* And what has Jarvis been doing since he was set 
free ? " asked Johanna. 

" Tour father met him the day he was discharged, 
paid his passage to Australia, and gave him j^ioo to 
start with, on receiving his solemn promise never 
to return to this country, nor to claim relationship 
with us." 

"And what was the object of all this ? ** 

" To prevent disgrace resting on you, of course," said 
Mrs. Marshall with spirit "We would not run the 
risk of spoiling your prospects by letting it transpire 
that your brother was a convicted felon. Just fancy 
if Edgar had known it before he married Bosalie ! '' 

" Would it have made any difference, if he loved 
her ? " demanded Johanna, with a certain harshness in 
her voice which escaped her mother's notice. 

"It might. Some men are very sensitive about 
family honour." 

"Then he ought to have been told," rejoined Johanna 
decisively, while Eosalie paled perceptibly. 

"Nonsense!" said her mother uneasily. "And 
remember" — a sudden light breaking in on her — 
"I entirely forbid you to breathe a word of it to 
Kenneth." 

Silence followed, painful and ominous. 

" Johanna, do you hear me ? " 

" Tes, mother. But I can't entrap Kenneth ; if he 
marry me at all, it must be with his eyes open." 

" Are you mad, child ? Do you suppose any one will 
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care to marry a girl with a convict brother hanging 
round her family, as Jarvis will do ? " 

Johanna's gaze rested on her Mizpah ring, and the 
significant words rang in her ears — " The Lord watch 
between me and thee, when we are absent one from 
another." How little she had thought, when Kenneth 
put it on her finger, what a sharp test awaited her 
during his absence 1 

" I am not mad, mother ; but if men love in that way 
only, they ought not to be entrapped. If Kenneth 
wishes to cancel the engagement on this account, I 
would rather he did so." 

" It's not entrapping him." 

" I can't think of any other phrase so appropriate," 
said Johanna dryly. " It would not be a simple matter 
for me to tell him after we were married, and to 
have to own that I kept it back from him. Of course 
Edgar won't blame Bosalie now; she can't do more 
than tell him as soon as she finds out the truth 
herself." 

"I am afraid he won't be at all pleased," said 
Bosalie in great agitation. '' Of course I shall have to 
tell him, but any disgrace like this will annoy him 
terribly." 

" You mustn't tell him 1 " cried Mrs. Marshall 
''You at least will not be perverse, like this foolish 
child. You must be silent for my sake." 

"I don't see how Bosalie can," said Johanna, in the 
same hard tone. 
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" She can ; your father will take care Jarvis never 
crosses his path. If he does, we must make him believe 
we all thought him dead, and get over it in that way. 
If you go and tell him the truth, Bosalie, he will cut 
you oflf from your family altogether.** 

" Why do you think so ? " asked Eosalie. 

" Don't you remember that evening while I was with 
you, when some of your guests were discussing the 
Fitzalan scandal ? I do, because it was almost exactly 
our story over again, and people were blaming Lord 
Maurice Fitzalan's harshness to Lady Maurice. And 
Edgar defended him, and said a man had a right to 
withdraw his wife entirely from her family, if they 
persuaded her into concealment and deception." 

"I do remember," said Eosalie sorrowfully, "and, 
mother, I don't see how I can do as you wish. I can't 
give him an untrue version, and he trusts me so 
absolutely, that I don't think I ought even to keep 
silence about it." 

" And I am sure you oughtn't," put in Johanna. 

" Hush ! " said her mother imperatively. " I must be 
allowed to speak. Bosalie, are you prepared to let your 
husband shut your doors against your own mother, 
especially during the next few months ? " 

*'I don't know what to do," said Bosalie, in manifest 
trouble and perplexity, 

" Be silent for my sake," pleaded her mother, put- 
ting her arms round her child. " Keep your own coun- 
sel ; you need say nothing untrue, and if Edgar ever 
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should find it out, you need not tell him that 70a 
knew it before he did. Promise me, darling, if you 
love me." 

" Very well," said Bosalie at last, and Johanna left 
the room abruptly. In the corridor she found Myra, 
forlorn, mystified, and miserable, and took her to their 
own apartment to explain matters to her. In the midst 
of her unpleasant task, Bosalie joined them. 

''Father and mother might just as well have told 
us the truth," was Myra's comment. " I don't see the 
good of all this mystery and bother." 

" What shall you do if Kenneth draws back ? " asked 
Bosalie, compassionately, of Johanna. 

" Bear it There's no other thing to do." 

" What will Edgar say, I wonder ! " speculated Myra. 
" I suppose you'll write to him about it at once ? " 

"Mother has persuaded me that I had better not 
tell him at present," faltered Bosalie. 

Myra's black eyes opened to their widest extent. 
" You — are — going — to keep — such — ^a thing — a secret 
— from him ! " she ejaculated in amazement. 

''Mother wishes it/' said Bosalie, colouring under 
the implied reproach. 

" You'd better not," said Johanna. 

"I'm really afraid how he'd take it," sighed her 
sister. Myra looked up sharply. 

"Afraid of Edgar! Nobody need be afraid of him 
so long as they keep straight on. He's as good and 
kind as he can be^ and if you tell him at once, he 
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won't be one mite ill-natured with you, even if he's 
cross with father and mother. But I wouldn't be in 
your place for a fortune, if he ever finds out for himself 
what a sneaking trick you've played him I" 

Myra was perched on an ottoman, her feet drawn up, 
and her elbows resting on her knees, as she delivered 
this elegant harangue. She was a droll mixture of 
child and woman, and Johanna felt sure she had gauged 
Mr. Saddlethwaite in this instance more accurately 
than his wife did. 

" It's too bad of you," pursued the youthful Mentor, 
perceiving the impression she had made. " It's sure to 
lead to an awful row some day." 

" I hope not," said Eosalie. " You don't imderstand 
these things, Myra. How are you going to manage, 
Johnnie? Mr. Bainsford comes back to-night, does 
he not ? " 

'' I shall send the note to Clare Villa, that he may 
find it waiting for him." 

" If I were you I would tell him, instead of writing," 
suggested Bosalie. 

''Why?" 

''Because it would be less easy for him to draw 
back." 

"I don't wish to make it difficult for him; unless he 
is deliberately willing for the engagement to stand, I 
would rather it should come to an end." 

Just then Myra was called away by her mother, and 
the two elder ones were left to themselves. 
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** I don't believe you care as much for Kenneth as I 
do for Edgar," said Eosalie wonderingly, 

*'I can't 'wear my heart upon my sleeve;' but 
I do not know why you shouldn't believe I care for 
him." 

" Because you can think more coolly of losing him 
altogether, than I can of even having an unpleasant 
scene with dear Edgar." 

" People have different ways of showing their love. 
I rather think 'dear Edgar' won't take this piece of 
deception as a proof of your affection, if he ever finds 
you out." 

" Then do you care very, i;ery much for Kenneth ? " 

" I care for him so much that, if I were his wife, it 
would drive me to desperation if he despised and dis- 
trusted me. I love him so truly that I will keep his 
respect for my honesty, if I lose everything else by this 
step. There ! I hope you are satisfied now ; and if you 
are, leave me to write my letter in peace." 

« 

She spoke roughly, for her heart was very sore, and 
her belief in her own attractions was too small for her 
to feel sure how Kenneth would act. If her mother's 
larger experience made her dread the result — if bright 
winsome Bosalie shrank from the effect on her devoted 
husband — how could she hope that Kenneth would 
refuse the release she offered so proudly and promptly ? 
She had always heard of masculine fickleness ; was she 
to prove it in her own personal experience ? 

Bosalie withdrew, hurt and offended, and quite un- 
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able to understand an attachment so different from her 
own ; and Johanna wrote her note^ and then resigned 
herself to woman's hardest work — waiting. 

Nine o'clock came — Kenneth most have reached 
Clare Villa by this time, and have read her note, for 
his train got into Paxmouth at twenty minutes past 
eight And just as this thought was passing through 
her mind there came a knock and ring, both quick and 
imperative, and then a voice that she knew well, asking 
to speak to Miss Marshall alone. 

The family were gathered in the drawing-room, not 
in a very lively mood, for Jarvis's unexpected letter 
had effectually dashed the spirits of everybody, includ- 
ing Myra. Johanna accordingly crossed the hall and 
went to Kenneth in the dining-room. 

"Annie, what is the meaning of this ? " 

Kenneth was standing by the table with her note 
open in his hand, looking so pale and grave that she 
was frightened. 

" I thought I had explained it all clearly," she said, 
with a strong effort of self-control. 

"And you really wish — ^you desire to break off the 
engagement ? " he continued. 

" I want you to do exactly what you yourself wish. 
If you shrink at all from being connected with my 
disgrace, say so, and let us part good friends." 

She began coldly and proudly enough, but happily 
for both of them, her tone changed in spite of herself 
before she finished her sentence; changed so pathe- 
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tically that Kenneth came up to her and took her in 
his arms before he answered. 

" You gave me a terrible fright," he said, in a tone 
of tender reproach. "You ought to know me better 
by this time, Annie ; I really thought you had seized 
on this pretext because you had changed your mind." 

"Eosalie dares not tell Edgar; she thinks — and so 
does mother — that he will be so angry about it. So I 
thought you ought to be set free if you wished." 

"Thank you, dear; but unless your own feeling for 
me should change, you must never hint at Such a thing 
again. I couldn't rest without coming here and learn- 
ing the truth." 

" And you had just come from your long journey," 
exclaimed Johanna. "You will come in and have 
some tea with us, will you not ? " 

" Not to-night, dear. Emmie had everything ready, 
and exclaimed against my coming off here at once; 
but I couldn't sit down a minute after reading your 
note. Good-night, dearest God bless and keep you !" 

He put a hand on each shoulder as she raised her 
face to his. " What a dear, sturdy piece of honesty 
you are!" he said laughingly; then, more seriously, 
"Can't you persuade your sister to reconsider her 
decision ? " 

Johanna shook her head. "I have tried, but mo- 
ther's influence outweighs mine." 

" I hope she will never have to regret her want of 
candour," said Kenneth gravely. " Dear Annie, while 
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it grieves me that you should have made this un- 
pleasant discovery, your straightforwardness makes me 
love you more than ever." 

"I couldn't have gone on without telling you," 
sighed Johanna, feeling spent and weary now that the 
strain was over. Once more bidding her good-night, 
Kenneth left the house. 

" What did he say ? " queried Eosalie, stealing into 
the dining-room when she had heard the front door 
close. "Ah I it's all right — I can see that by your 
face/' 

"Yes, it's all right; I am so glad he knows," re- 
sponded her sister. " And, Rosalie, he thinks you had 
better tell Edgar." 

" I did not think you would find time to discuss my 
business as well as your own," and Mrs. Saddlethwaite's 
fair face flushed a little. 

"Won't you write and teU him even now ?** 

"No, I can't; I have promised mother that I will 
not; " and the matter was allowed to drop. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

THE THREE SISTERS. . 

A MELANCHOLY January day in London, with a steady, 
tireless downpour of rain, and a sky overspread with a 
single sheet of grey cloud, with never a rift or thin 
place in it. Even in Mrs. Saddlethwaite's luxurious 
boudoir it had been cheerless and depressing, till the 
welcome twilight arrived, when the shutters could be 
closed, the curtains drawn, and the gas lighted. 

" Turn it low, Nouchette ; I am not going to read or 
work at present," and the lady's-maid obeyed, and left 
madame alone, with little more than the dancing fire- 
light by way of illumination. 

That was cheery enough, leaping and flashing, and 
showing with especial distinctness a fine engraving of 
Holman Hunt's celebrated picture, " The Light of the 
World," which hung on the opposite wall ; but Eosalie 
did not look about her ; she lay back in her luxurious 
easy-chair, leaning her head on her hand, and gazing 
mournfully and persistently into the glowing mass. 

November had brought her an infant daughter, but, 
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in spite of the most nnremitting care and attention, 
little Lina had pined and died after a few days of 
feeble wailing existence ; and at first it had seemed as 
if Eosalie would follow her baby. Very slowly the 
faint spark of life had been fanned once more into a 
flame, and Mrs. MarshaU had to leave her daughter 
long before there was any prospect of the latter coming 
downstairs ; for Johanna was married and gone to her 
new home, and Myra was too young to be left long at 
the helm of a£fairs at Seaview House. 

*'She broods over her loss, and seems to have no 
heart for anything; always a bad sign," said Sir 
William, the medical oracle whom Mr. Saddlethwaite 
consulted ; but as that trouble could not be removed, 
there was nothing for it but to wait for Time, the 
great consoler, to do his work. 

A step outside her door caused Sosalie to rouse 
herself to greet her husband, whom nothing ever kept 
from her side during his leisure hours. His friends 
remonstrated with him, society smiled at his unswerv- 
ing devotion, but he disregarded all attempts to entice 
him from his post; and read to her, talked to her, and 
strove by all the means in his power to win her back 
to cheerfulness and health. 

"All in the dark, Eosie! how were you amusing 
yourself ? " he asked, in a would-be cheerful manner. 

"Looking into the fire, and thinking." 

"Bad for your eyes, and bad for your spirits," he 
said, turning up the gas j after doing which he came 
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and stood before her, looking at the fair fragile face 
with a futile effort to fancy that she was better this 
evening. 

"I wish we could get you strong again, my pet 
Much as I grieve on my own account, I am still more 
sorry on yours that poor little Lina died." 

" I am glad she did ! " broke out Eosalie passionately, 
with a vehemence quite unusual for her. 

If his gentle wife had been suddenly transformed 
into a raging tiger, Mr. Saddlethwaite could scarcely 
have been more utterly petrified with horror and amaze- 
ment. 

"Eosalie! have my ears deceived me? Do you 
really mean that you are glad she did not live ? " 

Hitherto he had carefully avoided making any 
g.llusion to the child, hoping she would forget it the 
sooner ; it was a sudden impulse that made him break 
the sHence to-night. 

" Yes, I do," said Eosalie, with convulsive gasps for 
breath. " Tm not fit to train up a child ; and I*m glad 
she was taken out of harm's way, poor little thing ! " 

" ' Not fit * ! what do you mean ? " said her puzzled 
husband. 

"Because I'm so wicked, and oh, so dreadfully 
miserable, that I wish I were dead too ! " 

Now Mr. Saddlethwaite w.as a man of the world, 
and had, moreover, that day been engaged in an impor- 
tant case in the Divorce Court, which was a place his 
soul loathed. He rarely practised there, but had been 
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retained by an aristocratic respondent to make the 
best of a very bad business ; and, fresh from such an 
atmosphere, it is not wonderful that his first question 
was this : — 

"For pity's sake, Bosalie, tell me the truth I Are 
you tired of me, or have you learned to love some 
one else better ? If so, let me know the worst/' 

She sprang from her seat» and was at his side in- 
stantly, while her shocked surprise at the interpretation 
he had put on her words partially reassured him. He 
put her back in her chair, sat down beside her, and 
soothed her as a mother might soothe a frightened 
child. 

" What is it, Eosie ? why have you been miserable, 
and why did you keep it to yourself instead of telling 
me about it ? Have you been miserable all along ? " 

His tone cut her to the heart ; it told that he was 
wounded sorely ; yet she felt that now, if ever, she 
must speak out plainly. 

" Oh, no I I was as happy as a girl could be till — 
till you made me go to balls and to Sunday parties ; 
since then I have never been really happy. And 
when I found that baby was coming, and I could 
not go out and drown conscience in a whirl of gaiety, 
and most of all when I remembered the responsibility 
which would rest on me as a mother, I grew desperate 
at the thought of bringing up a chHd in this gay, 
worldly life. Besides, I've gone against conscience 
80 long, knowing all the time that I was wrong, till 
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now I'm as bad as all these people from whom I used 
to shrink" 

" Nonsense, Eosie ! ** 

"Yes, I am; I'm as vain of my beauty as any 
woman in London, and as anxious to be dressed in 
the best style. When we were first married I only 
cared to please your eye; but now I know I try to 
outshine others for my own sake." 

" Why did you keep all this to yourself, my poor 
child ? why did you not tell me ? " 

"Because your love is the only thing left to me 
now, and I dared not risk losing it. I offended you 
once — ^you know how it ended — and then I vowed 
in my heart to give up everything rather than go 
through another two days like that." 

" There is no need to ask you the question, Eosalie ; 
I can see for myself that you wish you had never 
married me. And the worst of it is, that I cannot 
undo the knot and set you free." 

There was not a spark of anger in his tone, but 
it was full of helpless, hopeless suffering ; and BosaUe 
would have been less than a woman if she had not 
clung to him and striven to console him. 

"Dear Edgar, if it had to be done again I should 
do it. You are the dearest and best of husbands, 
and I love you more than ever." 

" Then why axe you miserable, darling ? What can 
I do to make you quite happy ? for I shall not rest 
until you are really satisfied." 
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" Could we give up the gayest part of society, the 
dances and everything of that sort? And could we 
have our Sundays qxdet, and keep to our rule to re- 
fuse all invitations for that day, no matter from whom 
they come ? " 

She looked at him beseechingly while he paused, 
and then he answered deliberately, " I give you my 
word of honour that it shall be as you wish. You 
shall go nowhere except where you choose to go of 
your own free wilL Now what else ? " 

"We have not read the Bible nor prayed together 
for nearly two years, Edgar. Kever since that dis- 
pute; and we have not stayed to the Communion 
either." 

"It was you who dropped all that, Rosie, not I.** 

"I know that; I was getting reckless and hardened, 
hut if you are willing I should like to begin afresh." 

"By all means ; I have often wondered that you did 
not suggest it before this. Anything else ? " 

" I don't think so," said Bosalie, nestling up to him 
with a look of perfect contentment ; " it will be lovely 
now, for you are as good as you can be to me in every- 
thing else, and you never broke a promise to me yet." 

" I will not begin by breaking this ; everything shall 
go rather than your peace of mind. Will your con- 
science let you go to the theatres, or not ? You know 
I never take you to see any objectionable plays, but 
you shall please yourself entirely." 

It was true that, being right-minded and far-sighted, 
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he had guarded her carefully from contact with any- 
thing he considered demoralising ; and after his cheer- 
ful concessions, she could only smile and say she should 
never mind going to see any piece to which he chose 
to take her. 

" And you must promise now to get well and to be 
really happy?" he asked earnestly; "and whatever 
troubles you, be sure you tell me of it without any 
fear, for I shall never be displeased. I had no idea 
that I should cause you lasting pain by insisting on 
your laying aside your scruples ; I thought you would 
be really happier if I made you less strict and parti- 
cular. You must forgive your old husband's blunder 
this once." 

" I was never angry with you, Edgar, only sorrowfuL 
Can we begin our Bible-reading again to-night ? " 

"Certainly;" and the arrangement was adhered to 
faithfully from that day forward. Eosalie recovered 
quickly after that, and was in blooming health by tiie 
time the parks were putting on their spring dress, and 
the season commenced. But Mr. Saddlethwaite turned 
a deaf ear to the general outcry raised in their circle, 
when it was found that he and his wife shunned all 
but comparatively quiet gatherings. Never by word 
or look did he swerve from his promise ; Bosalie was 
free as air in her selections and rejections among the 
numerous invitations they received. 

On the very same January day which ushered in 
this new era for her, Johanna Bainsford was thinking 
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and talking of her in her quiet little home at lis* 
borough. Yery unpretending was it in its furniture 
and appointments, but loving hearts can be happy 
without velvet carpets and satin hangings ; and little 
as Johanna knew of what Bosalie had sufifered during 
her short married life, she had guessed enough to 
make her exclaim to Kenneth as they sat over their 
tea in the cosy room — 

"Poor Bosalie! I wish she was as happy as I am! 
Mustn't it be dreadful. Ken, to feel that though she 
may hope to see baby again, Edgar cannot share that 
feeling ? I wonder how husbands and wives get on, 
when troubles come, if they have not the same source 
of comfort." 

"They don't think of that beforehand, Annie; at 
least, I know I did not I was engaged to Birdie 
Ashton before I was converted, and if God had not 
snatched me back by main force, I should have gone 
on, and sealed my own misery." 

"She is very pretty, Kenneth. She called again 
this afternoon, and was quite friendly." 

" She's very welcome to be friendly with my wife," 
laughed Kenneth. " I owe it to her that poor innocent 
Emmie was able to enlist your sympathy for me ; and 
I'm so grateful to her for her good ofiGices, that I felt 
inclined to thank her for them the first day we met" 

" Eeally and truly. Ken ? '* 

"Eeally and truly, Mrs. Eainsford. Oh, yes; it's 
very shocking, of course, to have no lingering tender- 
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ness for her ; but I shudder to think what it would 
have been to have missed you and to have married 
her. Thank God for the dark way by which He led 
me to you ! " 

On this self-same evening, at the identical hour when 
her two sisters were thus engaged, Myra Marshall was 
sitting in Mrs. Dorington's drawing-room, having come 
to drink tea with her while her parents went out to a 
dinner-party. 

Myra was seventeen now; she had run up to her 
full height, and the lank bony frame was beginning 
to fill up and to develop into comely womanhood. 
Although Mr. Marshall had contrived to keep Jarvis 
away from Paxmouth thus far, a great change had 
been creeping over the girl ever since the day of the 
discovery. She was just at the age when impressions 
are strong and lasting; and the revelation of the 
possible consequences of the family disgrace had taken 
a powerful hold of her imagination. Bosalie's trepida- 
tion, and resolution to conceal all from Mr. Saddle- 
thwaite ; Mrs. Marshall's fears, and the whole tissue of 
falsehood by which she and her sisters had been kept 
in ignorance so long — ^ah ! how the busy young brain 
revolved all this in silence and secrecy, drawing 
inferences and arriving at conclusions of which no one 
suspected her capable I 

Thanks to her brother-in-law's candid remarks on 
the subject, she was upright and dignified in her 
carriage, and as she sat there with the firelight falling 
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on her well-marked features and masses of black hair, 
some impulse led Mrs. Dorington to ask a more direct 
question than was usual for her. Monica was learning 
her lessons in the next room, so there was no check 
on the conversation. 

'' How do you like the feeling that you have finished 
your education and are entering on young-ladyhood, 
Myra?" 

" Pretty well ; but my education is not finished yet. 
I have masters for drawing and German, and for 
singing too, and I find plenty to do in the way of 
preparation for them." 

'* Nevertheless I suppose you have more leisure than 
when you were at schooL Most girls are delighted 
when emancipation comes." 

''I do not think I am, altogether. I feel puzzled 
what I am to do with my life." 

" You find it difficult to fill up your time ? " 

"Well, no, not exactly that; but now and then I 
stop and ask myself why I am studying to perfect 
myself in all these accomplishments. I read somewhere 
that true education is simply a means to an end, and 
I don't see what end mine is going to serve." 

"You are not satisfied with the knowledge that a 
thorough education will increase your capacity for 
enjoying life ? " 

"No; because at any time something may turn up 
to spoil one's pleasure. I want to be of some use in 
the world." 
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"My dear, I am very glad you are waking up to 
that desire so early in life." 

" Oh, it's no new thing ; it's been smouldering for a 
long while ; ever since Mr. Hatherleigh preached from 
the text ' Cut it down ; why cumbereth it the ground ? ' 
on New Year's Day about two years aga I don't 
suppose any one guessed that a word of that sermon 
stuck to me; but it comes back perpetually since I 
left school." 

" If I may ask so personal a question, my dear, what 
is your motive for wishing to be useful ? Do you hope 
to earn heaven by work ? " 

" No," said Myra slowly, " it isn't that But I am 
so strong ; I could get through a lot of work of some 
sort or other, and I think I should be happier if I had 
more to do." 

" What line do you wish to follow ? " 

" I hardly know, but I think I should enjoy teaching 
in the Trinity night-schools, for one thing. If it were 
possible, I should like to be trained as a hospital 
nurse ; but of course father and mother would not hear 
of that." 

'' I should hope not, and no hospital would take a 
girl of your age, if they were willing for you to be 
trained. Why don't you take a Sunday-school class ? " 

"I don't know enough of those things to teach 
others," said Myra, her face clouding over. 

''I understood your Ilfracombe school was famous 
for its thorough and careful religious teaching." 
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*• So it ia. Oh, I know it all in that way ^" 

"But 70a cannot say, 'I speak that I do know, and 
testify that I have seen/ when it comes to heart 
religion/' finished her friend when Myra paused. 

'' No, I cannot ; and therefore it wouldn't be honest 
to take a class, to try and teach them that." 

" Quite right How do you propose to get through 
life yourself, my dear, and to bear the trials and 
troubles it assuredly will bring, without an experi- 
mental knowledge of God ? '* 

*' Just what I have asked myself, scores of times." 

"And have not troubled to seek for the answer?" 

" I have sought it, but I do not know where to find 
what I need/' 

"'Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the 
words of eternal life,' " repeated Mrs. Dorington softly. 

"But how can I go? You see there isn't any 
Mission going on now/' 

" Do you think God is limited to Missions ? Can- 
not He work without them ? " 

" Of course He can ; but Bossdie and Johnnie both 
got converted at a Mission, and I — well, I've felt that 
if I could come in for one of Mr. Aitken's, I might get 
what I want. I'd give anything to hear Mr. Aitken." 

" It is natural you should feel so ; but I wish you 
would put aside all thoughts of Missions for the 
present, since you have no immediate chance of 
attending one." 

"Why?" 
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"Because, though no unprejudiced Christian ^ill 
deny that Missions do a great deal of good, I for one 
am old-fashioned enough to believe that God continues 
to speak in the ' still small voice ' to individual souls, 
apart from these special seasons of spasmodic activity 
on the part of His people." 

" Don't you believe in revivals ? " 

"I do; but not to the extent that some sanguine 
workers do. Mr. Hatherleigh is exceptionally judi- 
cious, and the work here has stood well, so far as I 
can trace it But, like everything human, the system 
pursued at Missions is faulty and open to abuse ; and 
assuredly they ought not to be regarded as the only 
means of grace." 

"Then what ought I to do? I don't understand 
about a change of heart, and all that" 

" You study your Bible, I suppose ? " 

" I have, lately ; I never used to open it, except to 
learn my lessons from it." 

"You have stated your difficulties frankly to me, 
have you told them to your Saviour ? " 

" By praying to Him, do you mean ? " 

"Yes; and telling Him not only what you want^ 
but why you want it" 

" Doesn't He know it already ? " 

" * I will yet for this be inquired of by the house of 
Israel, to do it for them.' He knows, but He will 
* wait that He may be gracious unto you.' " 

"Does every one know when they are converted?" 
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asked Myra timidly, after a pause, ''Shall I know 
when I come right ? '* 

*' People cannot always tell the exact day and hour, 
although many can." 

''Agnes Kent was repeating to me yesterday a talk 
she had with a girl ; and at the end of the conversation 
Agnes told her she was converted, and bade her thank 
God instead of crying and moaning. How could Agnes 
teU?" 

"A very eminent and experienced evangelist has 
given this advice — 'Never tell a sinner that he is 
saved; leave God to tell him that.' My dear, 'we 
have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the excel* 
lency of the power may be of God, and not of us.* 
Some of us are too timid and faithless, and others too 
rash and incautious in our methods; the best of us 
mistake the way at times, but God condescends to use 
us in spite of our blunders. I advise you to go straight 
to Him to get your difl&culties unravelled." 

" I will," said Myra, as the entrance of Monica cut 
short the conversation. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

ALAN FOX. 

The talk recorded in the last chapter, gave Myra the 
clue by which she threaded the maze of spiritual per- 
plexity and set her feet in the King's highway. Less 
repellent and snappish than Johanna had been in her 
transition state, Myra was even more reserved and 
silent about her thoughts and struggles ; and when she 
visited Rosalie in the spring, she had written no word 
in her letters of the change through which she had 
passed. Yet even Mr. Saddlethwaite remarked the 
altered expression of her face, and her softened manner, 
when he met her at Paddington. He was a staunch 
admirer of the old-fashioned grace of womanliness, and 
had been much concerned lest his young sister-in-law 
should be deficient in it; therefore he was well pleased 
with the change, though ignorant of its cause. 

He was not destined to remain long in ignorance, for 
on the second eveniDg after her arrival he suggested 
that they should go to the theatre, and Myra felt bound 
to beg him to excuse her. 
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" IVhy don't you want to go ? You used to say you 
liked it better than anything else/' said Mr. Saddle- 
thwaite in great surprise. 

'* Yes, I did, and probably I should still ; but please 
leave me at home to-night I don't think it would be 
right for me to go," said Myra^ with a beating heart, 
but a very quiet manner. 

" My dear girl, it is a perfectly innocent piece at the 
* Court' to-night ; you know I never took you to any- 
thing objectionable." 

" I know you are very particular; but, Edgar, I ought 

to tell you " Myra stopped, her courage failing under 

his cool inquiring look, but she resumed almost im- 
mediately — ^"I am changed since I was here last; I 
am a Christian now, and it isn't good for me to get 
interested and excited over plays." 

Mr. Saddlethwaite whistled softly, but checked him- 
self and apologised. " I beg your pardon ; but are you 
going to cut me altogether as a benighted heathen? 
Can't you trust my judgment, as you used to do? 
What has made you suddenly suspicious of my ortho- 
doxy, pray ? " 

It grieved her to hear him speak in this tone, and 
to see that Eosalie looked flushed and distressed. 

*'I don't want to be disagreeable, Edgar; but indeed 
I ought not to go." 

" But where is the harm ? Is it wicked to be amused 
and interested ? " 

** It would be for me in this case. I should be too 
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stupid and flat afterwards to care for t}ie Bible or 
prayer/' 

"How do you expect to get through life on that 
principle ? Suppose your husband wishes you to go to 
places of amusement, what then ? " 

" My husband won't want me to go." 

"You will not know beforehand what he'll want 
you to do, child. Will you fight it out with poker and 
tongs till he gives in ? " 

" No ; but I'll show my colours so plainly that no 
one who objects to them will want me," said Myra 
resolutely. Her interrogator looked annoyed. 

"You had better not take up with Johanna's crotchets. 
If you do, you will stand most grievously in your own 
light." 

"How?" 

" Simply because men as a rule dislike Puritanical 
views in a girl. It did not matter for her ; but if you 
are wise, you won't set up for a strong-minded young 
lady with views of her own." 

" Now, Edgar, don't be angry, please. Why should 
I become disagreeable just because I have learned to 
serve the best of Masters ? " 

" My dear sister, I don't object to your being reli- 
gious," he said quickly, "but I beg you'll take Rosalie 
as your model, not Johanna." 

Bosalie looked up suddenly, as if about to speak; 
but checked herself, and gazed steadily at a painted 
hand-screen she held between her face and the fire. 
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** I am not going to copj Johanna, and indeed I am 
Sony to vex you by objecting to any of your plans ; 
but you don't wish me to do what would be wrong for 
me, do you ? " 

They were fast friends, these two; and her affec* 
tionate, deferential manner soothed his ruffled temper. 
He came and patted her reassuringly on the shoulder, 
then stooped down and looked her in the face. 

" No, no, of course not ; don't look disturbed. The 
little porcelain conscience sha'n't be cracked or damaged 
in any way while you are here. Bass and be friends, 
Myra ; and don't side with Johanna, who gave me up 
as a reprobate from the first.'' 

"You know I never sided with her," said Myra, 
giving the required kiss very willingly. "You have 
had unlimited patience with poor gawky me, and I'll 
never turn against you; for you have been just what 
you said you would be, an elder brother — and a dear 
good brother too." 

" Very well," he said laughingly ; " then as this good 
brother mustn't go to any naughty places to-night, will 
you fetch your music? and we'll have a peaceful 
domestic evening." 

Glad to gratify him in every way she could, she ran 
upstairs at once, while he sat down beside his wife on 
the sofa. 

" What do you think of Myra's new fancy, Bosie ? " 

** I sincerely hope it will last," she replied in a low 
voice, looking down at her screea 
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" I must say I don't want her to become Puritanical 
just yet ; it would interfere with our plan." 

" About Sir Edwin Longford ? " asked Eosalie. 

"Yes; I don't want her to come out with any of 
these blunt speeches in society. Can't you give her 
a hint to that effect ? " 

" I don't want her to be a whit less straightforward," 
said Bosalie timidly. 

Don't you want her to make a good match ? " 
Not at the expense of her conscience." 
Nonsense I " said her husband uneasily ; " people 
need not think alike in every little matter. You and 
I do not see things in precisely the same light, yet we 
are happy enough." 

She made no response, and he bent over her tenderly. 

" Aren't you happy, little wife ? If not, tell me 
what is wrong, and it shall be put right. Sui*ely it is 
not your own experience that makes you so concerned 
about Myra ? " 

"You are one of a thousand, Edgar. I cannot hope 
that she would find another who would be willing to 
concede so much to her conscience as you do to mine, 
if he himself did not feel the force of her scruples.'* 

"I won't quarrel with that flattering speech," he 
said, smiling. " But as she is not such a paragon as 
you are, wouldn't a somewhat inferior mortal be good 

enough for her ? " 

" She has a spice of Johanna in her " 

"Yes, but thank goodness it's only a spice,'' said 
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Mr. Saddlethwaite. '' I wouldn't have lifted a finger to 
get Johanna married, out of pitj for the poor man ; 
bat this little witch might do very well if she 
chose." 

"Mark my words, Edgar, she will be miserable if 
she marries any one who is not heart and soul of the 
same views as hetsell She is affectionate^ and more 
winning than Johnnie; but she is every whit as 
resolute." 

"Only she shows it less obnoxiously/' responded 
Mr. Saddlethwaite, as Myra's step was heard in the 
hall, and presently she entered, music in hand. 

** Would you care to take a few more singing-lessons 

from Signor E while you are with us ? " he asked 

kindly, as he looked over her songs. Myra's face 
brightened; he had indulged her thus once before, and 
she rightly guessed that lie meant to show that he 
was not displeased with her. She had never any 
scruples about receiving favours from him, and her 
erident pleasure as she accepted his offer smoothed 
away the last remnants of their little disagreement. 

Spring gave way to summer, and summer in its turn 
abdicated in favour of autumn ; and late in September 
Johanna's heart and hands were filled with a new 
treasure, and she and Kenneth dedicated their eldest 
son to God, and prayed for guidance to train him for 
His service. 

All went smoothly in this case ; the baby was a fine 

healthy little fellow, and Johanna recovered as quickly 

Q 
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as even Mrs. Marshall could wish ; and in a fortnight 
that lady returned home, while Myra, who was a 
devoted lover of babies, came to keep house and cheer 
her sister during the rest of her progress towards con-p 
valescence, 

" Kermeth/' said Johanna one evening, when she and 
her husband had been admiring the sleeping prodigy, 
" whom shall we ask to be baby's sponsors ? Would 
Emily be the godmother, do you think ? " 

'^ I am sure she would rather not ; she has a great 
dislike to the office, and always refuses it Why not 
ask your sister Rosalie ? ^ 

^ I should like her best ; but then Edgar would ez« 
pect to be asked to stand as godfather/' 

** And you would object to him ? " 

" You know he is not a Christian.'* 

" Are you quite sure of that ? " 

''I have never seen anything to lead me to think 
otherwise." 

"You know him better than I do ; but after hearing 
your description, I was agreeably surprised at what I 
saw of him while they were here at Whitsuntide. He 
is a communicant, and you found out from what Bosalie 
said that they read the Bible together and have united 
prayer daily ; and he appeared to me to be too honest 
to profess what he did not believe." 

" Do you want him to stand ? Oh, Kenneth, don't 
let us curry favour with him, just because he is 
rich." 
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"My dear Annie, I neither want nor expect him to 
do anything of that sort; I merely expressed my 
opinion that, if you cannot have Bosalie without him» 
he is not manifestly ineligible. If you prefer it, let as 
have Empress Myra; and here she comes to answer 
for herself." 

As he spoke, Myra entered the room, and seated 
herself near the lamp with her work, in the stately 
manner which irritated Kenneth even while it amused 
him. In a lesser degree Myra entertained for him 
the same antagonistic feeling which Johanna felt 
towards Mr. Saddlethwaite ; the two were civil to each 
other, and no more. 

'*Myra, will you be baby's godmother?" asked her 
sister, coming straight to the point as usual 

** I ? " Mjrra looked surprised* ** Why don't you ask 
Mrs. Dorington, or Bosalie ? " 

'' Because we decided to ask you first," said Kenneth. 
"We have one godfather promised, and it will be 
agreeable to all parties if you will consent." 

" Whom have you chosen abeady ? " she asked care- 
lessly, although something in his tone made her colour 
rise slightly. 

** Alan Fox," said Johanna, with a warning glance at 
Kenneth, whose eyes twinkled mischievously. 

"I wonder at your selection," retorted Myra, with a 
dash of contempt in her tone. 

"Why should you?" demanded Kenneth warmly. 
"I am sure there isn't a better man in LisborougL 
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You underrate him, Myra. I have know Alan Fox for 
more than half his life, and he is an earnest, consistent 
Christian." 

"Very likely; I never disputed that," replied his 
sister-in-law indifferently. " I would rather not under- 
take the responsibility, Johnnie." 

**Then you had better write to Eosalie," said 
Kenneth, addressing his wife. '' What about Saddle- 
thwaite ? * 

"There's no help for it; we must ask him," said 
Johanna unwillingly. "Bosalie would be hurt if he 
were passed over, and he might not let her coma" 

" Perhaps he will decline," remarked Myra. 

" I hope he will ; I want Eosalie, but I don't want 
him as a sponsor," said Johanna. 

" Why not ? " asked Myra. " I am sure he is kind 
enough and nice enough to please any one ; I cannot 
think why you dislike him." 

* You know he is quite a man of the world." 

Myra could not deny this statement, but was too 
loyal and grateful to discuss him with an unfriendly 
critic ; she merely said, " I daresay Bosalie will con- 
sent, but I don't believe Edgar wilL" 

Kenneth's letter to Mr. Saddlethwaite, and Johanna's 
to her sister, were written the next day. In due course 
came answers from both, and Kenneth handed his to 
Johanna with a meaning smile : — 

" Deab Eainsford, — Accept my best thanks for your • 
letter and kind invitation. I will with pleasure bring 
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Bosalie down for the ceremonj, but most ask to be 
excused from taking any active part in it myself. I 
see no prospect of being able to ensure the fulfilment 
by my little nephew of the promises I should have to 
make in his name, and I dislike entering into engage- 
ments which I cannot keep." 

''Straightforward, as Edgar always is/' was Myra's 
comment when Johanna had read it aloud« ''What 
does Bosalie say ? " 

"Oh^ she is quite willing to be godmother; but, 
Kenneth, just listen to this — ^ I wish you would call 
him Edgar Saddlethwaite. I know it would please 
my Edgar, though he would laugh at my audacity in 
asking it,' " 

"I have no objection, if you are williDg," said 
Kenneth. " We have passed a great many names in 
review, and found it difficult to make a selection." 

Johanna wavered awhile between the desire to 
please her sister and dislike to the owner of the pro- 
posed name, but the first feeling won the victory, and 
she resolved to grant Bosalie's request 

Myra had to leave before the christening, being 
summoned home to nurse her mother, who was taken 
ill, although not seriously enough to raise an alarm or 
cause the postponement of the ceremony. 

"What a darling I" exclaimed Rosalie, taking her 
nephew in her arms, and sitting down in the raptures 
of a true baby- worshipper; while Mr. Saddlethwaite 
stood beside her, in all the shyness of a man who did 
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not know of which end of a baby it was safest to lay 
hold. 

"Doesn't he look pretty as he lies asleep?" said 
Johanna proudly ; '* and, Rosalie, we are going to name 
him Edgar Saddlethwaite, as you wished." 

" Rosalie, you little puss, how could you impose my 
hideous name on that poor child ? " laughed her hus- 
band, ^* Johanna, you are not serious ? " 

" Yes, she is," said Rosalie ; " I can see it in her face. 
Who are the godfathers, Johnnie ? " 

'* Mr. Wilson and Alan Fox." 

**Alan Foxl why that's the young man who you 
said admired Myra so much when she was with you 
last spring. I want to see him; you know he was 
away when we were here at Whitsuntide," 

" Has he got over it yet ? " inquired Mr. Saddle- 
thwaite carelessly. 

"I should think not," replied Kenneth warmly. 
'* He has haunted the house all the time she was here, 
and Myra treats him shamefully." 

"Now, Ken, don't be unjust," interposed Johanna; 
" she has discouraged him persistently from the very 
first ; she never liked him." 

"That is what I complain of; she hasn't given 
him a fair chance, nor tried to discover his good 
qualities." 

"Has he proposed to her?" asked Mr. Saddle- 
thwaite. 

" No ; but he begged Annie to find out whether he 
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had anj chance of success ; and Myra was most high 
and mighty oyer it, and scouted the idea.** 

" Is he so very unprepossessing ? " 

"Here he is/' said Johanna as the door-bell rang; 
" we asked him to come this evening, to make your 
acquaintance. You can judge for yourself." 

Mr. Saddlethwaite threw himself into a low chair 
and began reading the Standard^ from which he 
glanced for a moment at the individual in question, 
who presently entered the room* 

Alan Fox was of medium height and sturdy build, 
with brown hair, a fresh colour, and a pair of kind, 
rather frightened blue eyes. He stumbled over a 
footstool on his way up to Johanna, and coloured 
furiously at his own awkwardness, being by no 
means reassured when he perceived that the learned 
gentleman whom he had been asked to meet, was 
calmly scrutinising him through the black-rimmed 
*" piTvce-nez** which he was wont to use for the dis- 
comfiture of witnesses. Mr. Saddlethwaite remained 
placidly seated, with his legs crossed, newspaper in 
hand, while Alan underwent the further torture of 
presentation to Bosalie, who looked a stylish London 
beauty in that homely room and company ; but when 
his own turn came, he rose, shook the young man 
cordially by the hand, and plunged him easily into a 
conversation which enabled him to recover from his 
confusion. 

'' Wait a minute, Annie," said Kenneth, as Johanna 
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was preparing to take baby away, averring that all 
nursery regulations had been set at defiance in order 
to introduce him to his aunt and nnde. "* Saddle- 
thwaite, you will not mind joining us in prayer for 
our little man, that he may in deed and in truth 
* fight manfully under His banner against sin, the 
world, and the devil, and continue Christ's faithful 
soldier and servant unto his life's end ' ? " 

"Certainly not, provided you or Mr. Fox will be 
the spokesman/' returned his guest courteously. 

" You will not mind speaking a few words, as well 
as Alan and myself ? " 

Mr. Saddlethwaite shook his head. ^You know 
the proverb— *Ne sutor ultra crepidam.' You are 
in your element in this sort of thing, and so no 
doubt is Mr. Fox; but prayer-meetings are not in 
my line." 

It was evident that both Alan and Kenneth were 
at home in " this sort of thing ; " the former's awkward 
shyness vanished completely when he was on his 
knees, pleading as if face to face with God, for the 
little one so soon to be received into the visible 
Church. 

" Bosalie/' said Mr. Saddlethwaite when they were 
alone that night, ''Alan Fox is a simple awkward 
creature, but he's a worthy fellow for all that" 

'' Yes, he is ; yet I don't want Myra to have him. 
Do you ?" asked Rosalie. 

''No indeed; it would be a thousand pities for her 
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to throw herself away on a mere country lout, no 
matter how desendng he may be. If I can help it 
she shall not do it, either.** 

''He is just one of the sort to persist in his in- 
fatuation in spite of snubs and rebuff/' remarked 
Sosalie thoughtfully. 

^Bainsford says he is clever as an architect/' 
resumed her husband, ''but picture such a man 
figuring among our friends as our brother-in-law I 
It's preposterous, and we must keep Myra away from 
lisborough as much as possible; for these clever 
decided girls do get caught very often in the long- 
run by stupid, affectionate dolts. Can't you give 
your mother a private hint not to favour long visits 
to Johanna ? " 

<<I think I can," replied Bosalie; and the subject 
was frequently reverted to during their visit. For 
Kenneth, finding that Mr. Saddlethwaite good-naturedly 
set Alan at his ease whenever they met^ more than 
once lamented to him that Myra was so unimpres- 
sionable. 

''As to that," replied Mr. Saddlethwaite, leaning 
out of the railway-carriage window to reply to a 
parting request that he would use his influence on 
Alan's behalf, "I consider it would be a very un- 
suitable marriage. Look here, Bainsford, my advice 
to that boy is to look out for some one else, and my 
advice to you is that you leave Bosalie and me to 
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care fot Myra's matrimonial prospects. We are in a 
position to do this^ and honestly I don't think you 
are, in this out-of-the-way placa" 

And the train glided away before Kenneth had 
time to think of a reply* 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

CROSS-EXAMINED. 

The July atmosphere was sultry everywhere. At 
Paxmouth the yellow wavelets lapped lazily over each 
other and crept shoreward at a snail's pace, while 
Myra Marshall^ hook in hand, sought a shady nook in 
the Greystone Woods, and sighed vainly for a breath 
of fresh air» 

At lisboroughy Johanna Bainsford spread a quilt 
tinder the walnut-tree on the back lawn, and allowed 
Master Edgar Saddlethwaite Eainsford to sprawl there 
to his heart's content, sitting beside him at her work, 
and singing soft little nursery songs ; while the cattle 
in the meadow beyond the garden, assembled under the 
elms, and stood there, lazily switching their tails to 
drive away the flies. 

This was in the morning; in the afternoon a soft 
haze crept gradually over the sky, and the temperature 
fell slightly. And then Eosalie Saddlethwaite, in her 
West End home, decided that she would, after all, 
drive in the Park, and see if it were possible to be cool 
anywhere. 
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"Poor Edgar! how tired he will be this evening," 
she thought as the carriage rolled daintily along in the 
shade. " It must be dreadful in court to-day." 

In courts where Mr. Saddlethwaite was engaged in 
defending an important case^ the scene was the reverse 
of lively. The judge was half asleep on the bench, 
the jury were nodding in their box, counsel on both 
sides strove manfully to be alert^ and even funny ; but 
the influence of the heavy atmosphere was universally 
felt. 

Mr. Saddlethwaite was too conscientious to doze ; 
besides, counsel for the plaintiff was examinii^ a 
witness whose testimony would prove disastrous to 
the defendant, unless it could be shaken. This he 
had good hopes of doing and when his turn came to 
cross-examine, he pulled himself together, put on his 
eyeglass, and commenced operations by a cool and 
contemptuous survey of the occupant of the witness- 
box. 

The individual in question did not appear at all 
disconcerted by this proceeding; on the contrary, he 
bore it with an air of ill-concealed enjoyment, almost 
of triumph, so unusual, that it took his tormentor by 
surprise. He was a disreputable-looking man of about 
seven or eight and thirty apparently, but his accent 
and mode of expressing himself were those of a man of 
education, and the few questions Mr. Saddlethwaite 
put concerning the evidence he had just given, were 
answered with such provoking composure that the 
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learned counsel hastened to shift his ground and 
attack him in another way. 

''You studied for the law at one time, did you 
not ? " 

"Yes, I was destined for 'the lower walk,' as it is 
called, of your own profession." 

"May I ask why you did not persevere in your 
studies ? " 

" Yes, you may. Circumstances occurred which pre- 
vented it," said the witness coolly. 

''Have you any objection to tell us what those 
drctimstances were ? " 

''Oh, dear no; but as you probably have them 
written down on the paper you have in your hand, 
I need not take up your valuable time with the 
history." 

" You are very considerate," and Mr. Saddlethwaite 
bowed ironically, " but I must trouble you to tell me 
whether I have been correctly informed. Were you, 
or were you not, articled to a Mr. Le Mesurier, a 
solicitor in Vaudrey, in the year 1857 ? " 

" I was," with a disagreeable smile. 

"I thought so. And three years after you were 
articled, you were tried at the assizes in that city, on a 
charge of forging Mr. Le Mesurier's signature?" 

" Eight again/' said the other cheerfully. 

" You were found guilty, and sentenced to five yeaJts 
penal servitude, I believe 1 " 

"I was." 
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''There were other charges against you, were there 
not?" 

**Yes, plenty — stealing money and lots of other 
things ; only Le Mesurier let them pass." 

" You don't feel any false delicacy over these matters, 
I see/' remarked the barrister sarcastically. 

" Why should I ? Since it pleases you to drag these 
little family matters forward in public, why should I 
object?'' 

" What do you mean, sir ? '* 

''Don't sham ignorance; you know perfectly well 
that it's your wife's brother whose past you are raking 
up. 

" What, sir ?'* thundered the other. " How dare you 
take a lady's name into your wretched mouth ? " 

No nodding or listlessness in court now ; his lordship 
sat bolt upright, staring in amazement, and evidontly 
preparing to interfere; the jury leaned forward and 
listened eagerly, while the reporters scribbled away at 
full speed. 

" It's your own doing, brother Saddlethwaite. You've 
driven me to it in self-defence. Didn't Bosalie ever 
mention her scapegrace brother Jarvis to you ? After 
all, I don't think you're shamming ; I expect the gov-* 
emor made her keep it dark." 

Mr. Saddlethwaite was dumb with passion ; not that 
he at that moment believed the man was speaking 
the truth ; he thought it was a desperate revenge for 
the humiliation to which Jarvis had been .subjected 
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by himself; and that having got hold of the fact, 
he had taken advantage of owning the same sur* 
name, to damage him publicly. His petted, cherished 
wife I how dared the scoundrel presume to utter her 
name? 

''Do 70U wish to cross-examine the witness any 
further, Mr. Saddlethwaite ? " inquired the judge, pity* 
ing the white set face, and wishing to spare him any 
further humiliation. They were personal friends, and 
his lordship had taken Bosalie down to dinner at a 
great house only a few nights previously, and had no 
desire for a young and pretty woman's name to be 
bandied about in this fiEtshion. 

•*No, my lord; I have done with him," and Mr. 
Saddlethwaite sat down, only to rise again while the 
next witness was being called. ** Your lordship will, 
I am sure, allow me to state that my father-in-law, Mr. 
Marshall of Paxmouth, has no son living ; his only boy 
died many years ago. The witness's statement is 
therefore a pure fabrication.'^ 

" It's not ! " shouted Jarvis ; " it's true ; you ask 
EosaUe if " 

** Eemove the witness," ordered the judge curtly ; and 
Jarvis was swiftly ejected. " Mr. Saddlethwaite, your 
word is sufiBcient for any gentleman, and I regret ex- 
ceedingly what has occurred." 

It was not very long before the court rose, but Mr. 
Saddlethwaite was detained some time by the numerous 
legal friends who clustered round him with expressions 
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of sympathy; One and all professed to treat the affair 
as a daring invention on the part of Jarvis, to end his 
cross-examination ; but one little '' aside " reached him 
which was not intended for his ears :— 

" I'll bet you five pounds his pretty wife knows all 
about it, though he doesn't " 

"It's a beastly shame," returned the other, "but 
you're right There's no getting to the bottom with a 



woman." 



Mr. Saddlethwaite's first impulse was to knock them 
both down ; his next, to get away from all these men, 
who he felt sure regarded him as a dupe, and go straight 
home to learn the truth from Bosalie. And even as he 
traversed the distance between the law-courts and his 
own house, there came back a sudden remembrance of 
his talk with Johanna, on the first evening he spent at 
Seaview House. 

" Did she mention his name — that, brother who she 
said was dead ? " he asked himsel£ 

Oh, fatal memory, to play him such a trick ! All at 
once he recollected her saying, "I had one brother, 
Jarvis, " and just then her father had unceremoniously 
interrupted her, and sent her off to the piano, looking 
displeased as he did so. 

Succeeding events had banished all this from his 
memory ; he was not a man to care for reminiscences, 
and had never questioned Bosalie as to her past, for 
aught he knew, they might have lived in or near 
Yaudrey at some time or other ; she had once casually 
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regretted that she had no brother. ** It was hard for 
father and mother to lose their only boy/' she had 
said ; and beyond that he knew nothing. 

" Does she know ? could she deceive me ? " he asked 
himself, and reached home in a pitiable state of doubt 
and misgiving. 

Bosalie had not returned from her drive, and he 
paced up and down the boudoir like a caged tiger, 
going over and over the scene in court, and writhing 
under the shame and scandal ; listening for, yet dread- 
ing to hear her step. 

She came at last, tripping in to welcome him so 
gladly, that his doubts vanished as he gave her the 
invariable caress, for which she always looked at their 
meetings and partings. It was impossible that this 
should be true ; was it worth while to distress her by 
mentioning it ? But the newspapers-^ah, they would 
make capital of it, and she had better hear the story 
first from him. 

" Come and sit down and rest, dear," she said, sink- 
ing on the sofa and opening her fan. 

" It is cooler here by the window," he replied, feeling 
an unaccountable difGiculty in Ivoaching the subject 
He stood gazing absently out into the square, then 
plunged abruptly into the topic without looking round 
at his wife. 

"What was your brother's Christian name, Bosalie ?" 

" Why do you ask me ? " 

B 
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Something in her tone made him wheel round and 
scan her sharply. 

" Because I wish to know. No shuffling or evasions, 
if you please/' 

" He was called Jarvis," she replied, lifting a fright- 
ened face to him. 

"Where did he die?" 

" I — why do you ask ? " 

" Did he die at all ? " demanded Mr. Saddlethwaite 
sternly; **or was that tale a fabrication to hide the 
truth — ^that he was a convicted forger ? " 

" Father can tell you ; ask him/' and Rosalie broke 
down and cried bitterly. 

" Stop crying, and answer me. I remember perfectly 
that both Johanna and you told me that your brother 
was dead. Why did you — y(m — tell me that lie instead 
of the honest truth ? " . 

"I never told you a lie, Edgar; at that time I 
believed he was dead. It was not until long after we 
were married that I found out the truth." 

" When did you make the discovery ? " 

She told him the story, and he listened with com- 
pressed Hps and frowning brow. 

"I see 1" he hissed out when she had finished, "you 
are all false together, and the whole crew of you joined 
in the plan to blind your poor fool of a husband." 

" No, indeed ! Myra wanted me to tell you, and so 
did Johanna. Johanna wrote and told Kenneth the 
very same day." 
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''And why in the name of reason and common- 
sense did not you do the same ? What have I done, 
that you should distrust me ? " he said, his voice chang- 
ing from harsh displeasure to deeply wounded feeling. 

** Mother thought you would separate me from her, 
if you knew she had deceived you." 

Mr. Saddlethwaite was not wont to use strong 
language, but he muttered a curse on his mother-in- 
law then. ''And the consequence is, I am publicly 
shamed by your scoundrel brother, and men half my 
age are jeering at the foolish old man who has been 
duped by his wife and her friends I It will be all over 
London by to-morrow morning." 

"Forgive me, Edgar! oh, do forgive me !" 

" This is what comes of your tender conscience and 
your religious scruples ! How was it you did not in- 
clude this in your confessions that evening when you 
prated so piously in this very room? Never let me 
hear a whimper about your religion again 1 " 

** Oh, Edgar, have mercy on me I " 

" Mercy on you I what mercy have you shown me ? 
Ton knew I loved and trusted you as something 
better than all the rest of the world, and yet you 
stooped to this paltry concealment — as if I could or 
should have blamed you if you had acted honestly ! 
I can never trust you again as long as I live ! " 

"Don't say that — don't cast me off!" she shrieked, 
springing up and clinging to his arm. "Edgar, my 
darling, don't punish me so cruelly I " 
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" Keep ofif ! " he said roughly, giving her a slight 
push. It was very slight, but it might as well have 
been a blow, for Bosalie crouched under it, and slunk 
back to the sofa wailing and wringing her hands. He 
walked out of the room and went downstairs, angry 
with her, but still more angry with himself that, even 
in the extremity of provocation, he should have laid 
ungentle hands on a woman, and that woman his 
wife. 

He went to his study, regardless of the dressing- 
bell which rang just then, and paced up and down 
unceasingly till there came a knock at the door. 

"Come in. What do you want?*' he asked, 
when the housekeeper presented herself wit^ a scared 
face. 

" If you please, sir, some one ought to go for a doctor 
this minute ; Mrs. Saddlethwaite's taken ilL" 

" What's the matter with her ? " 

"I suppose it's the heat, sir; but you know she's 

delicate just now, and — and It's a matter of life 

and death, sir, that's the truth, as sure as I stand 
bere." 

He knew it all then; knew that if he were a 
childless widower before nightfall, he had his own 
mad fury to thank for it. He despatched a messenger 
for a doctor, and then rushed upstairs ; but the ghastly 
face on the pillow showed no sign of life, even 
when he whispered her name and implored her for- 
giveness. 
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To his djii^ day he never forgot that night. As 
if to add to its horrors, a violent thunderstorm broke 
over the metropolis, and the lightning played inces- 
santly, while crash followed crash and roar succeeded 
roar for several hours, with scarcely a pause between. 
And while the war among the elements raged without, 
the conflict between life and death went on in the 
darkened chamber where lay the unhappy wife, and 
downstairs yet another struggle went on in her hus- 
band's breast 

Did he wish her to live, when distrust and suspicion 
had poisoned his love at the fountain-head ? Did he 
wish her to die ? did he wish never to feel that soft 
hand laid again on his arm, never to find that gentle 
presence again in his home, never more to see her 
sweet face brighten at his return? 

So the night wore away, and the storm subsided 
without, and another day dawned. He must appear 
in court ; must retract that proud disclaimer of yester- 
day. He was too honourable to do otherwise, for he 
never stooped even to evasion, as the world — his world, 
that is — ^well knew. He looked ten years older as 
he made his brief statement to the judge, and people 
readily guessed there had been a stormy scene at 
home, especially when Bosalie's illness became bruited 
abroad. 

Then followed days, nay, weeks, of suspense, when 
the street was laid with straw, the bell and knocker 
were mufSed, and the doctors' bulletin was posted up 
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thrice daily for the information of inquiring friends. 
The " long vacation " commenced, Parliament was pro- 
rogued, the fashionable world was off to the moors, 
to Cowes, to the Rocky Mountains, anywhere and 
everywhere ; and still Eosalie lay in the state of utter 
prostration which had succeeded delirium and fever; 
and still Mr. Saddlethwaite wandered, restless and 
haggard, through the deserted rooms of the handsome 
house he had fitted up so joyously for her reception 
four short years ago. Only once had he ventured into 
her room since she recovered consciousness, and then 
the result had been so serious to the invalid that 
the medical men forbade him to try it again for the 
present. 

At last she began to mend, very, very slowly, and 
the case was left in the hands of her usual medical 
attendant, a kindly middle-aged man, who had received 
in strict confidence Mr. Saddlethwaite's remorseful con- 
fession of the cause of Bosalie's sudden illness. He 
had made no comment at the time, but not long after 
he was left in sole charge of his patient he laid a de- 
taining hand on Mr. Saddlethwaite's arm when they 
met in the hall one day. 

" A word with you, if you please, before I go up to 
Mrs. Saddlethwaite," he said. 

His host led the way to the study, and then stood by 
the open window, looking expectantly at Dr. Lincoln's 
cheerful yet serious face. 

" I wish to refer for a minute to the very painful cause 
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of Mrs. Saddlethwaite*s illness. She has now reached 
a stage in her recovery when she is clear enough and 
collected enough to brood over it." 

''Has she referred to it at all?" asked his listener 
sharply. " What has she said ? " 

"Nothing since she recovered consciousness. In her 
delirium her one cry was — * He will never forgive me I 
he has cast me off entirely 1' I am sure she retains 
that impression still." 

''I never said or hinted that we must separate" 
interposed the other. 

"So much the better. But to make a long story 
short, she will get well far sooner if she can be assured 
in a few kind words from you that the whole miserable 
business is forgiven, and will make no difference in 
your attachment to her." 

"Could you say that last yourself, if you were in 
my place ? " asked Mr. Saddlethwaite bitterly. 

Dr. Lincoln put up his eyeglass, and surveyed the 
speaker critically. ** It would depend on which was the 
stronger feeling — ^wounded self-love, or regard for my 
wife's peace and life." 

"Is it so serious as that?" asked the other with a 
startled look. ** I thought she was recovering." 

"I cannot answer for the consequences if you do 
not sefe your way to end the estrangement. I will do 
what I can, but it was right you should know the truth. 
Shall I go and see my patient now ? " 

Dr. Lincoln's manner was virtually a dismissal 
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of the Bubject, but Mr. Saddlethwaite called liim 
back. 

"Stay a moment, Dr. Lincoln* If you wish it, I 
will have an interview with her this afternoon. Per- 
haps you will kindly prepare her to see me." 

*'That depends on how you propose to act Will 
you undertake that there shall be no long explanations, 
no reproeushes — ^nothing to e^ccite or agitate her ? Will 
you set her mind at rest by a few gentle words, and 
then act and speak just as you would if nothing pain- 
ful had passed ? ** 

"I will — if nothing else can save her/' and he let 
the doctor depart on his mission, counting the minutes 
till he reappeared^ 

" She is expecting you, and the sooner her suspense 
is over the better," he said when he came down again. 
"Good-day," and he stepped into his brougham and 
drove away. 

"A hard man," he mused as he recalled the coaver- 
sation, " good and high-principled, but too hard in his 
notions; and she, poor little girl, is one of those 
gentle, soft souls that want tender handling, if they 
are not to be crushed. Never meant to be yoked 
together, those two; that is very evident" 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

ROSALIE'S ATONEMENT. 

While Dr* Lincoln was passing judgment on the 
husband and wife in the solitude of his broughanii Mr. 
Saddlethwaite was reluctantly preparing himself for his 
visit to the invalid. Seluctantly, I said, for when the 
immediate danger to her life was over, the feeling of 
misplaced trust and ill-requited love had become 
paramount again; he felt it would be impossible to 
look in the face of the woman whose want of candour 
had cost him so dear, and to say '* I forgive you^ and 
trust you again," 

Yet her life hung upon it I Was he not willing to 
bury his resentment, except in her grave ? 

Mr. Saddlethwaite would parley no longer ; he walked 
briskly upstairs, softly opened the dressing-room door 
and entered, shy and awkward as a schoolboy. 

Rosalie lay on a couch facing the door, so white, so 
fragile, and still, that she might have been a marble 
statue, but for the frightened, appealing look in her 
beautiful eyes. Her soft white wrapper and shawls 
added to her death-like aspect ; altogether she looked a 
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different Rosalie from the blooming, fashionably-dressed 
woman who had tripped in to welcome him with smiles 
and honeyed words, on the fatal day which had shat- 
tered his faith in her. 

" How are you, Eosalie ? " His tone was grave but 
not unkind, yet her lip quivered that he should call 
her by her full name instead of the pet contraction of 
it which was his special right He stood beside her, 
putting his hand in her wax-like fingers, but as yet 
made no movement to bend and kiss her. 

" Better than I have been ; but oh, Edgar, I thought, 
I hoped " 

" What did you hope ? " he asked more gently* 

"That you had forgiven me. From what Dr. 
Lincoln said just now, I thought you had; but if 
you don't love me any more, I hope God will let 
me die ! " 

" My poor child ! " he exclaimed, sitting down by her 
and drawing her head to rest on his shoulder, " I do 
forgive you and love you. You must get well for my 
sake, dear." 

The frightened look faded out of her eyes, and 
although— faithful to the doctor's orders — he would 
not allow her to say another word on painful subjects 
that day, the timid heart rested implicitly on those few 
words of pardon, and Dr. Lincoln next day was well 
satisfied with the result of his plain dealing. 

It was more than a week before the slightest refer- 
ence was made by either to the unhappy scene which 
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had occurred Sut at last one evening, with an evi- 
dent effort^ Bosalie turned towards her husband, who 
had been reading the closing chapters of a novel 
aloud to her, and was now looking through the cata- 
logue of a circulating library in quest of a tempting 
title. 

" Edgar, will you promise not to be angry with me 
if I say something ? ** 

He threw the catalogue on the table and came to the 
sofa at once. "What is it, dear?" he asked, feeling 
instinctively that some allusion to the past would 
follow. 

"You said — ^that day — ^that I must never let you 
hear anything about my religion again." 

" My dear wife, don't let ns rake up old scores," he 
replied hastily. "There is no need to go over that 
business again. Forget it as fast as you can." 

" But I can't, especially that one speech. Tell me 
truly, do you— did you mean that? It rings in my 
ears, and I can't put it away till you have told me 
what you mean. You never talk at random : do you 
really think me a hypocrite ? Don't put me off with- 
out an answer, please 1" 

" Since you put it so directly, Eosalie," he answered 
gravely, "I must confess that I wonder how you 
reconciled it to your conscience, which I ever thought 
was so sensitive that you were more prone to fancy 
there was sin where there was none, than to excuse 
yourself in wrong-doing." 
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''Mother persuaded me, but I ought not to have 
listened to her/' said Bosalie sadly. 

"She will have no opportunity to meddle agam," 
was the decisive reply. **I have taken care of that." 

" What have you done ? " 

"I sent her a copy of the paper containing the 
fullest report of the scene in court, and wrote at the 
same time to say that, even if you recovered, she should 
never see nor write to you again during my life- 
time." 

" And has she answered that letter ? '* 

''She has, but I returned the answer unopened. 
Don't look so distressed, Bosie ; I will try and make 
up to you what you lose in her. But you cannot — 
mind what I say — ^you ewMiot have her and me too 
for the future. If I mistook in fancying you would 
choose me, say so, and you shall have means placed 
at your disposal to live at Paxmouth if you like. But 
in that case you and I must be strangers hence- 
fortV 

It was well that Bosalie had been gathering strength 
during the past ten days ; for, do what he would, his 
voice took a hard, cold tone which made his speech 
sound well-nigh crueL 

" I choose you, of course," she said, but her agitation 
was such that he trembled for the consequences of his 
blunt statement, and spent the next half hour in sooth- 
ing her. Then she looked up again. " But about my 
religion, Edgar ? " 
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•' I shall not interfere with it in any way." 

'' Bat will yon read the Bible with me still, and can 
we have prayer together as we nsed to ? " 

"^ It makes you happier^ I suppose f " 

''Far happier. And, dear Edgar, religion isn't a 
sham, in spite of my faulty ways. I did not think 
how serious a sin my promise to mother was, or I 
shouldn't have made it." 

''I thought you told me that both your sisters pro- 
tested against it" 

** Yes, but Johnnie couldn't say much before mother 
had got me to promise. After that, I thought I ought 
to keep my word." 

*** If I allow them to remain on their old footing, are 
they likely to promote any clandestine correspondence 
or meetings with your mother ? " 

" I am positive they would not," and Eosalie's pale 
face crimsoned at the implied distrust of herself, which 
she could not resent, however. 

"Then I will let them know that the prohibition 
does not extend to them. And as to tiiis Bible-read- 
ing ** He paused as if in doubt. 

"Don't say no," she entreated. "You have only 
half-forgiven me after alL You can't deny it, Edgar ; 
I feel it through all your kindness and thoughtfulness, 
and I want the old love again; nothing else will 
satisfy me." 

He could not gainsay what her woman's quickness 
had divined; could not lift his broken idol into her 
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former place ; earnestlj as he had striven to hide the 
truth from her, it would slip out involuntarily in 
words or manner. 

"We will read together, dear; and you must not 
take fancies into your head as to my manner. Lying 
here all day, it is natural that you should ; but it will 
be all right in future, so long as Mrs. Marshall has 
nothing to do with my wife." 

"Thank you, darling," she said gratefully. "Will 
you read to me this evening ? " 

He did as she asked, and with the renewal of the 
familiar custom there came back much of the old 
tenderness for which she hungered and thirsted. 

At length she was pronounced to be sufficiently 
recovered to be removed to the seaside, and Myra 
was invited to join them at Hastings for two or three 
weeks; whither she came, evidently doubtful as to 
the reception she should get from her brother-in-law. 
But Mr. Saddlethwaite's sense of justice was too nice 
for him to blame the innocent with the guilty, and she 
found herself treated exactly as heretofore. 

They were sitting at breakfast one morning, at which 
meal Bosalie was not yet well enough to appear, when 
the servant brought in the letters. 

"Yours, Myra," and her brother-in-law handed her 
over her budget, directed in Mrs. Marshall's writing, 
and turned at once to his own. A troubled exclama- 
tion from her caused him to look up inquiringly. 

"I did not mean to say that," she said candidly. 
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*' However, I must have told you sooner or later^ so it 
makes no difference. Mother encloses that" 

'^Thaf ivas a note addressed to Bosalie, and Mr. 
Saddlethwaite's face darkened as he took it. 

*' You know my decision as to Mrs. Marshall ? " he 
asked in a voice of constraint. 

''Yes, of course I do. And if that note reaches 
Eosalie at aU, it must be through you, not me." 

'' Scheming, artful old woman 1 " he muttered, look- 
ing at the superscription with disgust. 

"Please, Edgar, remember she is my mother," said 
Myra with spirit. "Don't speak of her to me in that 
way; I can't listen to it" 

" You are a good, honest little girl," he said, recover- 
ing his good-humour at once. " What do you expect 
me to do with this— thing ? " 

**I don't know; you must decide for yourself. 
Mother will be very much annoyed with me for not 
falling in with her plan, but I can't help it." 

" Quite right," said Mr. Saddlethwaite approvingly. 
"Well, we won't spoil our breakfast with a disagree- 
able discussion," and he put the note in his pocket and 
made no further allusion to it, then or afterwards, to 
Myra. 

She never knew what passed between him and 
Bosalie concerning it, but a passage in her mother's 
next letter told her its ultimate fate. 

"I would rather," wrote Mrs. Marshall, "that you 
did not make a long stay at Hastings. Even Bosalie 
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has turned against me now, for she must have handed 
my note unopened to her husband, and he returned it, 
simply marked ^ At Mrs. Saddlethwaite's own request/ 
and enclosed in another envelope directed in his vot- 
ing. Their house is no place for you, Myra, now that 
I know she is a consenting party to his fyrannical 
treatment of me." 

It was near the close of the **long vacation," and 
Myra contrived to extort permission to remain until 
her sister must return to London. For Bosalie would 
not hear of staying at Hastings without her husband, 
although the latter gave her the option of remaining 
there with Myra for a tima 

"No, Edgar; Myra is a dear girl and a first-rate 
nurse ; but for the future I will go where you go, and 
stay where you stay, so that there shall be no chance 
for any one to make mischief or to come between us 



again." 



She was comparatively well now, so he yielded to 
her wish, and they went back together to their London 
home. Society watched them curiously all through 
that winter ; fancied that Mr. Saddlethwaite had aged 
a good deal since the family upset ; that he was a shade 
more peremptory than formerly, and that his wife 
seemed afraid of him at times. ''And no wonder," 
said the gossips ; ^' if he is wise, he will hold the reins 
with a firm hand in future." 

But whatever society chose to imagine, Bosalie her- 
self made no complaint, and indeed felt no cause existed 
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for it. The same lavish supply of her every want, the 
same consideration for her wishes, the same attention 
to the little courtesies of home life — these were ren- 
dered as scrupulously as ever. If it was more often 
** Bosalie " than " Eosie " now ; if " my dear *' was sub- 
stituted for "darling" or "my pet;" if his caresses 
were less frequent than of old, she yet felt that he gave 
her far more than many husbands gave to wives who 
had never offended them; and hushed, or strove to 
hush, the inward cry for what she had forfeited by her 
own act. 

So winter passed into spring, and one morning 
Bosalie was writing letters in her boudoir, when 
Nouchette came noiselessly through the half-open 
door, 

"If you please, madame, Ellory say dere are two 
ladies in de drawing-room, Who wish to see madame," 

"Ladies at this hour! Why, it is only eleven 
o'clock ! " exclaimed Mrs. Saddlethwaite, glancing at the 
timepiece. " Find out their names and their business, 
Nouchette. Probably they are only beggars ; and if so, 
I cannot be hindered. Go down, and say that I sent 
you. Well, why do you hesitate?" For the lady's- 
maid looked embarrassed. 

"Dey said to Ellory 'give not our names;' but 
vraiment it is Madame ITorth and Madame Mar- 
shall" 

Rosalie started. Harold's wife was her intimate 

friend, and a great favourite at Paxmouth ; no doubt 

s 
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]\Irs. Marshall was visiting her nephew^ and the ladies 
had chosen this hour because Mr. Saddlethwaite would 
be absent. It was a terrible temptation, for she dearly 
loved her mother, and how could she refuse to see her 
in her own house? Surely Edgar would excuse her, 
under these circumstances ! 

" Mind what I say — you (Mmm/ot have her and me too 
for the future." Those words rang in her ears just 
then, and decided her; she took up her pen, dashed off 
a few lines, closed them, and gave the envelope to 
Nouchette. 

'' Take that to Mrs. North, and say I am sorry I can- 
not see them to-day. To Mrs. North, remember; not 
Mrs. Marshall" 

Nouchette vanished, closing the door after her, and 
Bosalie with an aching heart bowed her head on her 
hands. An imperative tap at the door was followed 
immediately by Mrs. North's entrance. 

*^ You needn't peep behind me ; I am alone," she said 
scornfully, as Sosalie sprang up to meet her. "No, I 
don't want any kissing, if you please, until I hear the 
explanation of your unnatural conduct Do you want 
to break your mother's heart ? " And having pushed 
her hostess from her, Mrs. North, who was a lively 
energetic person, stood before her with flashing eyes, 
clenching her little hand angrily. ''She is crying 
bitterly in the drawing-room, and unless you come 
down with me instantly and beg her pardon, I'll never 
enter your house again ! ** 
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*You know I can't, Marion; Edgar has forbidden 
it." 

'' Pshaw I hell never know. That's why we came at 
this time, just to outwit him." 

^ He will know ; for I shall tell him/' said Bosalie 
steadily. 

"You have no more spirit than a mouse, and no 
more feeling than a stone, or you would not submit 
to be down-trodden like this, where your mother is 
concerned.'* 

'' He is my husband, and I must obey him." 

''Not when his commands are those of a brute, in- 
stead of a reasonable being." 

"You must not speak so of him to me," was the 
answer, given with gentle dignity. 

"I shall say what I please. He is a foolish, tyran- 
nical old dotard, and I advise you to assert your in- 
dependence once for all. Harold would never dare to 
interfere between mamma and me." 

"Edgar never interfered until mother gave him cause 
to do so. Her counsel made mischief which nearly 
cost me my life ** 

" Say rather that his nasty temper nearly killed you," 
interrupted Mrs. North ; " that's the real truth." 

" Tell her I do not love her less for what has passed ; 
but I have to choose between my husband and my 
mother, and I must choose him." 

" What nonsense I If you had any heart, you wouldn't 
break hers for fear of his making a splutter for an 
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hour or two. Your cruelty is killing her, I tell 
you. 

"Oh, pray hush," Eosalie implored her. "Marion, 
please leave me, and do persuade mother to go away. 
I can't see her unless Edgar gives me leave, and I am 
sure he will not do that." 

" Of course he won't, pig-headed old monster ! Very 
well ; please to understand that you and I have done 
with each other, Eosalie Saddlethwaite," and Mrs. 
North swept away in high dudgeon, leaving her cousin 
in a state of mind that can be better imagined than 
described. 

But when the evening brought back her husband, 
whose face had lately resumed the weary look of unrest 
which it had worn when she first knew him, how 
thankful she was that there was no ugly secret, nothing 
that she must not tell him I 

He listened quietly enough to the account she gave 
him after dinner, evidently doubting what the climax 
would be; then he came across and laid his hand 
tenderly on her head. 

" My own brave darling, you acted nobly, and I can 
trust you fully again." 

"Just as if nothing had happened?" she asked 
piteously. She was answered by the long-absent ten- 
derness which shone in the worn face. 

"Exactly as if nothing had happened. You are 
dearer than ever before, my precious wife." 

The idol was on its pedestal once more ; from that 
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day there was all the homage, all the ardour of devotion 
which she had thought was gone for ever. She knew 
now that he found his happiness in her, instead of 
ministering to hers from pity, which she felt had been 
the case of late. 

Mrs. Harold North remained obstinately estranged, 
and swept past without a look of recognition whenever 
she met them in society. Mr. Saddlethwaite only 
laughed, and pitied Harold for possessing such a 
vixen of a wife ; he had never relished Marion's tart 
speeches, and was not sorry to drop her acquaint- 
ance. 

As for Harold himself, he disclaimed most emphati- 
cally all complicity in the plot. 

" I told Marion she had better not meddle between 
you," he said one evening, when he had dropped in at 
Mr. Saddlethwaite's invitation, because Mrs. North was 
away on a visit " But you know ladies will have their 
own way." 

Mr. Saddlethwaite stretched himself more comfortably 
in his easy-chair^ and looked complacently across at 
his pretty wife. 

'' Ah ! it's no use looking at Bosalie ; she's one of the 
old-fashioned dutiful sort. Of course, if I chose to 
insist, Marion would give way at once; but if she likes 
to get into muddles, why, let her do it, so long as she 
doesn't involve me." 

And with the dignified air which characterises the 
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henpecked husband in the absence of his spouse, 
Harold entered into a disquisition on the need of 
exercising marital authority with judgment and dis- 
cretion, to which his audience listened with carefully 
concealed amusement 
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CHAPTER XX 

THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 

"A LETTEB from Myra, with black edges !" Bosalie's 
heart stood still as she took in her hand the ominous 
missiyey which arrived on a bright morning in May. 
She tore it open, and hastily read the few lines it 
contained. 

" Father is dead, Edgar ! Here ia the letter ; would 
you like to see it ? " Too stunned for tears as yet, 
she sat perfectly still while Mr. Saddlethwaite perused 
it. Mr. Marshall had been carried off by a fit of 
apoplexy after only four hours' illness, Myra wrote. 
Would Mr. Saddlethwaite come down for the funeral, 
and bring Bosalie with him? Her mother implored 
that he would, if only to save appearances, trusting 
that this plea might influence her inexorable son-in- 
law. 

"No, Bosalie," he said after scarce a moment's 
hesitation ; "he was a party to the deception, which I 
can never ignore. If Myra wkre ill or dying, I would 
take you at once to see her ; but as for your parents, 
they must take the consequences of their conduct 
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Perhaps it will come better from me than from you to 
say this, and if you like I will write for you." 

It was done, and Bosalie put on her black dress with 
a heavy heart. Was there to be no end to the penalty 
of that one false step ? 

" I do think Edgar is very, very hard,"^ said Johanna 
to her husband for the second or third time. They 
had returned to Lisborough after attending the funeral, 
and were discussing the whole afifair gravely and sor- 
rowfully. " Don't you think so, Kenneth ? " 

" He has been severely tried, Annie. I don't knov 
anything more exasperating for a man, than to find 
that his mother-in-law could persuade his wife to keep 
a secret like that from him." 

*' But don't you think he is pushing his resentment 
too far ? " 

" I think it is well for your sister that his anger is 
all directed against her parents, not against her. I 
always suspected that Saddlethwaite's rule was that 
of the iron hand in a silken glove ; it is a good thing 
that he has not pulled off the glove where she is 
concerned." 

** Poor Bosalie ! " sighed Johanna. 

" Come, don't take up that burden, old lady. I dare- 
say she says * Poor Johnnie ! ' just as pityingly some- 
times, for she evidently thinks the world doesn't 
contain his equal. Let us take a little walk up the 
road ; the evening is delicious, and the air will do you 
good." 
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Their home was on the outskirts of lisborough, and 
a broad road planted with lime-trees ran past their 
door, forming a pleasant promenade in warm weather. 
They walked slowly, for the beauty of the evening 
tempted them to linger, and it was growing dusk when 
they reached their own gate. A ragged, dirty figure 
was there, leaning against the railings, and apparently 
waiting for their return. 

** Mr. and Mrs. Bainsf ord, I believe," he said, coming 
forward. " The servant said you would soon be back, 
80 I waited for you." 

The maimer was that of an educated man, and the 
same thought flashed into the minds of both bis 
listeners, while Kenneth asked, ^' What is your name, 
and your business with us ? " 

*^ My name is Jarvis Marshall, and my business is to 
get help from you and my sister. I have been down 
to Faxmouth and heard all about the will, and since 
the girls have swindled me out of my share of the 
property, the least they can do is to help me along a bit" 
He looked very ill and miserable, but his manner was 
defiant, almost threatening. 

'' Come indoors," said Kenneth after a pause, ** and 
we will see what can be done." He led the way as 
he spoke, and Johanna was too much dismayed to 
protest. **Now you must come straight to the bath- 
room, and I will bring you some of my clothes ; for you 
cannot sit down in my house in that plight." 

Kenneth limped upstairs, and Jarvis followed, with 
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a contemptuous glance at his entertainei^s awkward 
movements. Johanna brought up the rear, and went 
to her own room, where she took care that Kenneth 
should select the oldest linen and the most faded 
suit in his wardrobe, for the use of the family ne'er- 
do-well. 

" Are you acting wisely, Ken ? " she asked. 

'' I don't know, Annie ; but I belieye I am acting 
rightly, which is of more consequence, is it not ? " 

" Do you mean to let him stay here ? " 

" That will depend on what he proves to be. That 
pair of slippers will do ; I think he is about the height 
I used to be before I shrunk from the effects of the 
accident, so probably these old clothes will fit him. 
Go down and rest, darling; you are tired and upset, 
and you must leave me to manage Jarvis. Will 
you have supper laid at once ? It is nearly our usual 
time, and the poor fellow looks half starved. And 
will you teU the servants to make up the spare 
bed?" 

"Yes, I will take down some sheets to be aired," 
and most unwillingly Johanna went to her linen- 
cupboard and took' out sheets, pillow-cases, and toilet- 
covers for the use of the unwelcome guest Kenneth's 
eyes followed her lovingly, then he came and laid his 
hand on her shoulder. 

<< < Wherefore receive ye one another, as Christ also 
received us, to the glory of God,' " he said gently, and 
turned away without waiting for an answer. But 
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Johanna had seen, and keenly resented, that contemp- 
tuous glance at the crooked, halting figure of her 
idolised husband ; and it was in no friendly mood that 
she waited in the dining-room, after giving the neces- 
sary orders to the servants. 

''Well, Johanna," said her brother airily when he 
reappeared, ''perhaps you'll condescend to give me a 
kiss now, eh ? How you've grown I You were a tiny 
little mite when I last saw you." 

Johanna reluctantly gave the required salutation, 
and he looked her up and down with the air of a 
connoisseur. 

" It's just as I told mother it would be ; Bosalie has . 
all the good looks. She's a splendid woman." 

"Where did you see her ?" inquired Kenneth. 

"In the park, driving behind two high-stepping 
thorough-breds fit for a countess. She was pointed out 
to me, and I felt quite proud of her. It was a good 
stroke of business, hooking old Moneybags. Did you 
hear how I introduced myself to him last summer ? " 

"Yes," said Kenneth, "we heard of it. Supper is 
ready ; suppose you come to the table now." 

Jarvis seated himself with great composure, supplied 
his plate with whatever he fancied, and kept up a run- 
ning fire of small talk the whila 

"I called at Seaview House last night What a big. 
hulking creature Myra is! She informed me that 
mother was too ill to see me, gave me some money, 
and threatened to send for the police if I refused to 
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leave the house. A nice way to treat her only brother, 
was it not ? I wavered between you and Bosalie, and 
then decided to try you first." 

"Mr. Saddlethwaite would certainly give you in 
charge if you tried to fasten on her," replied Johanna. 

"I verily believe he would," and Jarvis chuckled 
spitefully. "I sha'n't forget his face in a hurry; I 
thought he would die of rage on the spot that day." 

'' That is enough on that subject," said Kenneth, and 
Jarvis was silenced for a time. When supper was 
ended he rose with a tremendous yawn. 

**rm dead tired, good people; so if my room is 
ready I'll turn in at once." 

"Wait until we have had prayers," answered his 
host, ringing the bell for the servants, and Jarvis dis- 
contentedly reseated himself in the easy-chair, where he 
remained motionless with closed eyes till the short 
service was over. Then Johanna volunteered to show 
him to his room, where she wished him good-night and 
left him. 

Kenneth was resting in Jarvis's vacated chair when 
she returned, and he looked up at her with a bright, 
sympathising smile. '' Come and sit down, Annie, and 
let us talk this over. You are greatly troubled about 
it, I can see." 

" Yes, I am," and Johanna took a low chair beside 
him, and put her hand in his. " I foresee he will be 
an infliction from which it will be difficult to free 
ourselves." 
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" Perhaps so ; but if he should prove unendurable, I 
shall pay for him to be plainly boarded and lodged at 
a distance, and insist on his leaving our house. He 
looks very ill, and I do not wish him to be able to say 
he never had a chance for reformation ; but I will not 
let him permanently spoil the home." 

That evening proved the beginning of a weary time 
for the Bainsfords. Jarvis fell iU, and required not 
only medical attendance but constant nursing for nearly 
three weeks, and afterwards proved himself a most dis- 
agreeable inmate of the housa He snubbed his sister, 
contradicted and ridiculed Kenneth, and ordered the 
servants about, until Johanna felt desperate; yet he 
was, or appeared to be, so delicate that common hu- 
manity made it impossible to cast him adrift. How 
her blood boiled when he usurped her husband's 
favourite chair, took the first turn at the newspaper, 
and the Kon's share of any delicacy which she pro- 
vided to tempt Kenneth's fickle appetite! For 
the latter's general health had suffered from his 
accident more than had appeared at first, and it was 
only her watchful care that kept him comparatively 
well. 

She could speak to no one. Myra was already 
burdened enough with the care of her invalid mother ; 
and Mr. Saddlethwaite had written in strong condem- 
nation of Kenneth's imprudence at the outset, intimating 
that neither he nor Eosalie could visit Lisborough during 
such time as Mr. Jarvis Marshall remained there ; where- 
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fore she carefully refrained from dwelling on her 
troubles when writing to either of her sisters. But 
that summer lived long in her memory, as the least 
happy time in her married life. 

It was near its close when the annual meeting of 
the local auxiliary of the Church Missionary Society 
was held, and Kenneth — ^who was honorary secretary 
and treasurer for the Lisborough branch — came home 
tired and exhausted from the evening meeting. 

"Where is Jarvis?" he asked, finding Johanna alone 
in the dining-room. 

**Up in his room, I believe. Did you have a good 
collection to-night ? " 

"Yes; £y> odd. I brought it home for to-night," 
and Kenneth took out a little cash-box as he spoke. 
" I suppose I ought to put it in the safe, but I am so 
tired that I dread taking another step." 

"Put it in .your desk and lock it up," suggested 
Johanna. " No one will know where it is, so it will be 
safe." 

" I believe I will," and Kenneth placed the box in 
his large old-fashioned desk at once. 

He had scarcely turned the key when Jarvis sauntered 
in and asked if supper were ready, grumbling the 
while over the closeness of the evening. 

"It's enough to kill a fellow outright," he said, 
draining off a glass of the lemonade Johanna had 
prepared for Kenneth's special benefit No one 
took any notice of his complaints now, and the meal 
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passed off silently; for Kenneth was tired out, and 
his wife was too uneasy ahout him to care for conversa- 
tion* 

The next morning was yet more sultry, and they 
came down to breakfast with little spirit or appetite. 

"Where is Mf. Jarvis ?" Johanna asked the servant 
when she brought in the coffee. 

''I think he has not come back yet, ma'am ; he went 
for a wa^lk about seven o'clock.'' 

"* This is a new freak," remarked Johanna, when the 
girl had left the room. '' Jarvis is usually a confirmed 
lie-a-bed." 

"Probably he thought it was his sole chance of get- 
ting cool," said Kenneth languidly, and played with 
his breakfast leisurely, without any thought of uneasi- 
ness at Jarvis's non-appearanca 

" It's time I went to the bank," he said at length, 
rising from the table, and taking out his keys. "I 
will take the cash-box in with me. But what's this ? 
Surely I locked my desk last night, and now ^" 

His tone of dismay and his sudden pause brought 
her to his side, and the two stood before the open 
desk, looking blankly at the empty space where the 
cash-box had been the night before. 

"The lock has been picked, Annie ! " 

"Jarvis has been at work," was Johanna's instant 
conclusion. "He has gone off with the money." 

"But how did he know where it was ? He was not 
in the room, or I should not have put it there." 
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" The windows were open, and it was a dark even- 
ing ; I expect he was wandering there instead of being 
up in his room, as I fancied," said Johanna. '* If he 
was sitting on the bench under the apple-tree, he could 
easily see in, and hear all you said. He won't come 
back here again." * 

"Poor fellow! poor lost creature I" said Kenneth 
pityingly, 

" Kennie, I*m very, very sorry that he should have 
treated you so," and Johanna put her arm within his, 
and looked as penitent as if she herself had been the 
culprit. 

" Dear old woman I don't look so distressed ; it's not 
your fault," he said tenderly. "You painted him in 
sufi&ciently dark colours in that letter you wrote while 
we were engaged, and you couldn't do more than 
warn me." 

« Still, that my brother ^" 

''Should be totally unlike his sister, is strange, I 
admit I don't regret the course we took, my dear; 
Jarvis has himself to blame, and no one else now/' 

*' Shall you inform the police ? " 

"No; I shall tell Mr. Grant the facts, make good 
the amount myself, and let the matter drop. I would 
do far more rather than have any members of my 
wife's family dragged in the dirt — the best wife that 
ever a man had." And with a more tender leave- 
taking than usual he left her, not a little comforted by 
his last words. 
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And after all, they both secretly felt that £y> 
was a small price to pay for their deliverance, and 
although it was a little difficult to account to their 
friends for Jarvis's sudden departure, they speedily 
settled down into their old happy quietude. 

October brought them a little daughter, and the 
Saddlethwaites — being notified of Jarvis's departure 
— came down for the christening; Bosalie having 
hinted that she should like to be godmother to this 
baby also, in conjunction with Myra, who managed 
to leave her mother for a day or two in order to be 
present. 

'' Is that poor young architect booked again ? " 
inquired Mr. Saddlethwaite, standing on the rug 
with his back to the fire, and surveying the family 
group. He looked a little wickedly at Myra, whose 
colour rose, though her eyes were bent steadily on her 
work. 

"No, not this time; but he promised to look in 
this evening — to see you. Saddle thwaite," replied 
Kenneth demurely, following the direction of that 
gentleman's eyes. 

"Pray let us clear all these footstools out of the 
way before he comes," said the barrister dryly, push- 
ing one aside with his foot "Poor hobbledehoy is 
sure to tumble over them if we don't." 

" I'm delighted to find you don't admire him," 
laughed Myra, looking up at her ally. "Mr. Fox 
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is very good, of course; but Kenneth thinks it trea- 
son to call him clumsy, and I'm sure he is." 

"I don't dispute the goodness, my dear — Bosalie, 
do push that footstool under the sofa — ^but I never 
met a more gawky, countrified lout. Here he is," 
as the door-bell rang; "well, I've cleared the way 
for the poor simple soul this time," and Mr. Saddle- 
thwaite resumed bis place on the rug just as the 
servant announced — " Mr. Fox.** 

Alan had outgrown the blushing age now, and, 
thanks to Mr. Saddlethwaite, he found no obstacles 
in his path; accordingly he got through his greet- 
ings with tolerable composure, tiU he reached Myra, 
whom he left to the last. 

"Good evening. Miss Marshall. I hope you left 
Mrs. Marshall pretty well? " he said diffidently. 

"Good evening," responded Myra frigidly, extend- 
ing her hand for an instant, and then resuming 
her work. "My mother is much as usual, thank 
you." 

Alan stood meekly beside her, looking as if the 
rebufif were what he expected. 

"It was a cold day for travelling; I hope you are 
none the worse for it," he ventured presently. 

" Not at all, thank you ; I had a foot-warmer," she 
replied, taking a fresh needleful of crewel-worsted. 
"Edgar, do come here, and tell me what colour I 
should make this butterfly. I always get counsel's 
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opinioii gratis on my art-needlework, Mr. Fox; and 
so does my sister, Mrs. Saddlethwaite/' she added, 
with a smile that utterly quenched him. 

Her brother-in-law was used to being called to 
the rescue when unwelcome satellites revolved round 
Myra, and lie came at once, though with a very 
suspicious curl of the mouth. However, he was no 
mean judge of the matter, as she well knew, and 
'Alan listened to their discussion about the beautiful 
work, till he felt he was not wanted, and turned 
away with a smothered sigh which Mr. Saddlethwaite 
heard and pitied. 

^ Strange that you ladies, with your delicate hands, 
should be capable of so much cruel work," he said 
laugMngly, dodging the skein of worsted which Myra 
flung at him for his pun. "Eh, Mr. Fox, what do 
you think ? " 

" I think it is beautiful," said simple-hearted Alan ; 
" Miss Marshall does well whatever she undertakes." 

"You ought to feel flattered," said Mr. Saddle- 
thwaite meaningly, nothing daunted by Myra's low- 
spoken — " Do be quiet, you dreadful creature." 

But Alan's evident pain and mortification were 
not lost on him, and when the ladies had retired for 
the night he spoke of it to his host. 

" Eainsf ord, you ought not to let that poor simple- 
ton dangle after Myra. It is no kindness to him; 
he only gets snubbed for his pains.'' 
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" He cannot keep away, and I believe he hopes to 
conquer by perseverance, poor fellow." 

"I hope not; she may do much better," returned 
the other. "By the by, you never told us how you 
got rid of our precious brother-in-law," he continued, 
changing the subject abruptly. " I did not choose to 
ask before the girls, but I should like to know." 

Kenneth hesitated, but finally told the whole story, 
fully expecting a caustic lecture at its close. But to 
his surprise, Mr. Saddlethwaite looked kindly, even 
respectfully at him. 

" I was afraid your Utopian benevolence would cost 
you dear," he said. " Honour bright, Eainsford ; this 
was a bit of a pull on your resources, was it not — 
medical attendance for the scoundrel and all ? " 

"It was; but it is all put straight now," was the 
cheerful answer. " No indeed, Saddlethwaite ; I could 
not think of it, thank you all the same." 

For Mr. Saddlethwaite had taken from his pocket- 
book five Bank of England notes for ^^lo each, and 
laid them on the tabla 

"Yes, if you please, Eainsford; you must let me 
have my way in this. I would not have done what 
you did for ten times that sum, but I admire the 
Good Samaritan business, though I don't embark in it 
myself." 

« But " 

" Listen to me. This sum is a mere bagatelle to me. 
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I should never have grudged mere pecuniary help to 
any of Bosalie's relatives had they required it, and I 
do not choose the burden of that scamp's dishonesty 
to fall on you, who can less easily afford it than I. 
Don't make a fuss, there's a good fellow/' and he laid 
his hand kindly on Kenneth's shoulder. 

"Very well, I will thank you instead," said the 
latter, smiling at the other's earnestness. ''I don't 
mind owning to you that the expense was inconve- 
nient, although I have tried not to let Annie feel it. 
Thank you sincerely, Saddlethwaite. May I say one 
thing more ? " 

"Anything you please," was the smiling answer. 

"You spoke jestingly of 'the Good Samaritan busi- 
ness ' just now." 

"Did I? Well, you know you good people are a 
little visionary. Must be, if you foUow the Bible." 

"I would give much to see you 'visionary' in that 
sense," said Kenneth earnestly. 

" Would you ? Yes, I see you mean it ; but I am 
afraid I don't share the sentiment." 

« Don't turn it off lightly," urged KennetL " I like 
you and respect you, and I feel your kindness very 
much; but that does not blind me to the truth. Don't 
overlook the * one thing needful,' Saddlethwaite. You 
know what I mean." 

" Of course I do," said the other seriously. " But I 
tell you, Kainsford, the world couldn't go on if we all 
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turned mystics and pietists. No, don't begin a theo- 
logical argument at tliis time of night. I respect you 
and thank you for your good intentions, but each must 
judge for himself, you know. Good-night," and Mr. 
Saddlethwaite succeeded in effecting his escape. 
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CHAPTEE XXL 

"/r IS TIME TO SEEK THE LORD:' 

The old cathedral city of Gleicester is always full 
of life and bustle ; there is no ecclesiastical quietude 
in its busy streets. Ships come up the canal that 
connects the city with the river Leven; and as 
two railways run through its heart, Gleicester has 
every facility for ensuring commercial prosperity. 
Moreover, it has the advantage — or disadvantage — 
of being an assize-town, and at the time of which 
I write was being honoured by the summer visit of 
two of Her Majesty's judges. 

The rival lines run parallel for some miles before 
reaching Gleicester, and on this bright summer even- 
ing two passenger trains were racing against each 
other, as if the credit of their respective companies 
depended on which got in first. 

"We shall do it, Eosie," said Mr. Saddlethwaite, 
looking out of the window of the carriage wherein 
he and his wife had been bemoaning the heat. 
**.Look, there is the cathedral Very fine tower, 
isn't it ? " 
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Eosalie leaned out and gazed with interest at the 
solemn grey pile that rose high above the houses, 
and stood out, sharp and clear, against the rosy 
evening sky. It was her first visit to this western 
city, whither her husband had come because he was 
specially retained for a case of ejectment, to be 
tried at the assizes here. He had formerly belonged 
to the Northern Circuit, but had left it for some 
years, and the plaintiff in this action would have 
to pay heavily for his determination to secure the 
best legal talent on his side, instead of retaining one 
of the counsel attached to the circuit. 

True to their compact made at Hastings nearly 
three years ago, Mr. Saddlethwaite gave his ¥rife 
the option of accompanying him, and as she stepped 
out on the long platform of Gleicester station he 
said laughingly, "I suspect I am the only barrister 
in Gleicester who has brought his * missis ' with him. 
Well make a holiday of it between whiles, Eosie, 
and explore the neighbourhood. Now for Nouchette 
and the luggage; Simmons" — Mr. Saddlethwaite's 
clerk — ^" can look out for himself." 

But when they reached the Mitre Hotel, where 
Mr. Saddlethwaite had secured a suite of rooms, 
Eosalie was too weary to think of exploring that 
evening; and he would not leave her, except for a 
few minutes' chat with some of the othtr barristers 
who had taken up their quarters at the same place. 

With members of his own profession he was popu- 
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lar in a way ; unassuming, courteous, and friendly ; 
but his singularly simple tastes and habits — for he 
neither smoked, drank, nor played cards — pre- 
vented his joining in the orgies wherein many of 
them delighted; and in very deed he was, as he had 
hinted^ the only one who would have cared to be 
encumbered with a wife and her belongings while on 
circuit. 

He was glad enough, however, and cared nothing 
for their jesting encomiums on his dutiful submission, 
&c., &c., smiling at the recollection of them as he joined 
her in her dressing-room next morning for their usual 
Bible-reading. 

Bosalie was standing at the window with clasped 
hands, looking out on the grassy space in front of 
the cathedral, where the cool morning shadows yet 
lay. She looked as fair and youthful as on her 
wedding-day, now almost seven years ago, and cer- 
tainly there was something amusing in the idea of her 
ruling him, except by the power of love. 

" Why are you so sober, Eosie ? I am afraid you are 
still tired," he said, noticing her thoughtful air. 

" No, I am rested, darling, thank you ; and I want a 
very serious talk this morning." 

" So be it," he replied cheerfully, drawing up a low 
chair and putting her in it, where she could stiU look 
out on the pleasant picture. "Now then, what is 
troubling you?" he continued, sitting down beside 
her. 
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"Let us have our reading first, and then 111 tell 
you/' said Eosalie, opening the book at the tenth 
chapter of Hosea. 

"We are reading Ephesians now; have you for- 
gotten that ? " was his surprised question. 

"No, I have not forgotten; but I want to talk 
this over with you to-day, please." And holding 
the Bible so that he could follow her, Eosalie be- 
gan reading. 

" ' Israel is an empty vine ; he bringeth forth fruit 
unto himself ; . . . . their heart is divided ; now shall 
. they be found faulty,'" and so on till she came to 
the twelfth verse — " ' Sow to yourselves in righteous- 
ness, reap in mercy; break up your fallow ground; 
for it is time to seek, the Lord, till He come and 
rain righteousness upon you/ There, Edgar, that 
was ringing in my ears all yesterday, and when- 
ever I woke in the night, and again this morning 
— * It is time to seek the Lord.' " 

" It is a striking chapter, full of Eastern imagery," 
remarked Mr. Saddlethwaite, "but I don't under- 
stand its haunting you, since it plainly* refers to the 
nation of Israel at that particular period." 

" But it is spiritually true now," urged Eosalie. 

" Not of you, at any rate," he said with a laugL 

" Yes, it is. When my eye fell on it accidentally 
the day before yesterday, I felt it was God's message 
to me." 

"My dear child, what a preposterous fancy !" 
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" Look at the first verse," she said, a tear falling 
on the page. He glanced at it doubtfully. 

**T<m are not living for yourself," he said de- 
cidedly. 

*'For what else am I living, Edgar ? " 

"To be my sunbeam and good angel. I may be 
old-fashionedy bat I think a wife who is in herself 
the sum total of her husband's happiness, is 'ful- 
£lling her mission/ to borrow a cant phrase." 

" Have I really done you any good, Edgar ? " 

"Good I these seven years have been the happiest 
part of my whole life. Won't that content you ? " 

"But .you know before our marriage we agreed 
that I should help you to come to the Saviour. I 
know that I have been sadly inconsistent, and per- 
haps that is why I sometimes doubt if you are a 
step nearer to Him than you were that day when 
you asked me to be your wife." 

"I never clearly understood what was implied 
by your peculiar phraseology," said Mr. Saddle- 
thwaite. " You fell under the influence of the emo- 
tional school of religionists, whom I cannot compre- 
hend. Moody and Sankey and their admirers do not 
commend themselves to my judgment." 

"But the Bible says, 'Except a man be bom 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of Grod.* Darling, 
I want you to see that kingdom — ^with me." 

" Why should I not ? " he asked patiently. " What 
do you see in my life generally, or in my conduct 
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to you, that has caused this sudden uneasiness ? 
Don't be afraid to tell me the truth." 

"Nothing, as regards your duty to man," she said 
tenderly, " but you know, dear, there is our duty to 
God as well" 

"Is not that best fulfilled by attending to the 
other? Is a loud profession to atone for an incon- 
sistent life ? " 

"No, darling, you misunderstand." Eosalie was 
trembling with agitation, for she had never ventured 
so far before, and was frightened to find how her 
inexplicable mood had earned her on. He smiled 
reassuringly. 

"I want to get to the bottom of this problem for 
once. I promise you I will not be offended; so 
speak out and say plainly what is wanting in ma" 

The very same question, only in other words, which 
was asked more than eighteen hundred years ago by 
one whom the Master loved; yet who "went away 
sorrowful" when he heard the answer 1 

"Dear husband, I want you to live for Christ, 
and to help me to do the same. I am proud when 
people praise you to me, as they often do; but it 
would rejoice me a thousand times more to know 
that I should hear Him say, *Well done, good and 
faithful servant,' to you and me at His coming." 

He looked at her as if she were using a foreign 
language which he did not understand. 

" Is not all this very visionary, Bosie ? What have 
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you been reading lately, to give your thoughts this 
turn?" 

"Partly a little book Johanna sent me — Kept for the 
Mastefi's Use; but I had been praying for myself and 
you before that. I would give anything to come 
afresh to Christ and be wholly consecrated to Him. 
Darling, I'm afraid we have played at religion in our 
readings, because we enjoy anything we can do to- 
gether. Do let us seek the Lord in earnest now." 

" I am stiU in the dark, Bosie. What do you mean 
by this * coming afresh ' and * consecration ' ? " 

*' Will you join me in downright earnest in seeking 
to understand it? Shall we seek the Lord together, 
until He come and rain righteousness upon us ? " 

" How terribly earnest you are I " he exclaimed, look- 
ing at her flushed, excited face. " Yes, if you wish it 
we will begin this very evening; though what or how 
to begin, I do not know." 

"Can't we begin now? Shall we kneel down and 
pray, first you and then me, that God will make it all 
plain?" 

"There is no time now; it is half-past eight, and we 
must go down to breakfast," said Mr. Saddlethwaite, 
rising. " I promise you I will not shirk the subject this 
evening, Bosie ; but I hope Johanna has not sent you 
anything with a fanatical tendency." 

Bosalie followed him to their sitting-room, greatly 
relieved that the ice was thoroughly broken; and 
during the meal Mr. Saddlethwaite chatted persever- 
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ingly on indififerent subjects, till it was time for him 
to go. 

" We will take a drive before dinner, if I get away 
in time. What shall yon do with yourself all day ? " 

" I think I'll go to morning prayers at the cathedral," 
she said, as he stood behind her, stroking her hair. 

" You won't make yourself melanpholy by brooding 
over that text, my darling ? " 

" I can't help thinking of it ; but I don't feel so 
unhappy now you have promised so much." 

" That's right ; mind you amuse yourself to-day. Go 
for a drive, or shopping, or whatever you please," and 
he went towards the door, but paused before opening 
it. " Heigho ! I wish I could spend the day with you ; 
we would drive out to the Birdly woods, of which the 
waiter spoke, and enjoy ourselves. You little witch ! I 
never felt so unwilling to leave you," and he came back 
to her side. 

"What would it have been if you had got into Par- 
liament last year?" she said merrily. "You would 
have been torn in two between your duty to your 
constituents and to me. It's a good thing you lost your 
election." 

** Perhaps so. Well, I must be ofif ; it's growing late. 
Good-bye, my pet; take care of yourself," and with 
another kiss he left her. 

Eosalie felt very happy that day, albeit with a sober 
and serious happiness that went with her to the 
cathedral service ; after which she sauntered about in 
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the cool lofty nave, studying the curious monuments, 
and thinking of the evening's employment, till it was 
time to return to luncheon. Then she sat down and 
wrote letters, until the hour when she expected her 
hushand. 

A knock at the door, and then a waiter appeared 
and presented a card on a salver. '' The gentleman is 
waiting downstairs, ma'am." 

" Show him up," said Rosalie, glancing at the name ; 
*' and will you please take these letters with you ? they 
are to go by the next post" 

The waiter withdrew, to reappear immediately with 
the owner of the card, a struggling young barrister 
with whom she was well acquainted. Mr. Saddlethwaite 
might speak slightingly to Kenneth Eainsford of ** the 
Good Samaritan business," but Mr. Bramilow, with 
his invaHd wife, large family, and microscopic income, 
could have testified to many a substantial kindness, 
bestowed too delicately to be burdensome or ofifensive, 
which he and his had received from Mr. Saddlethwaite's 
hands. It had begun by that gentleman's discovering 
that the young man's pale face and fainting fits were 
due to downright want of food ; and after drawing from 
him in one passionate outburst the whole truth, the 
elder barrister had never rested until, with Eosalie's 
help, things were put on a more comfortable footing. 

*' Mr. Saddlethwaite has been detained," he remarked, 
taking the seat Eosalie oflfered. "There was a most 
disagreeable scene as he was leaving court — a dispute 
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with the defendant," he added, perceiving that she 
Rooked startled, and remembering Jarvis's display. 

" What did they dispute ? " she asked. 

"Your husband's client's claim involved the titte 
to an estate, and he has won his case. The defen- 
dant was beside himself with fury, because his own 
admissions in cross-examination did it Mr. Saddle- 
thwaite made mincemeat of him, and every one in court 
was in roars of laughter." 

"Yes," said Eosalie, puzzled by Mr. Bramilow's 
manner, and wondering why he troubled to tell her all 
this. 

" Just as we were all laughing at it among ourselves, 
as we came out of court, up came this fellow, a little 
the worse for drink, and began cursing and raving at 
Saddlethwaite for having beggared him." 

" What next ? " she asked, as the speaker paused. 

"Saddlethwaite told him he had only lost what 
never belonged to him, and bade him stop bullying 
and take himself ofif. Then the man swore a frightful 
oath that he would stop Saddlethwaite's lying tongue 
once for all, and struck him a tremendous blow on the 
head with a heavy stick he w^s carrying." • 

" Go on," came faintly from Eosalie's white lips, 

" He — ^your husband — fell, and in falling struck his 
temple against a Sharp corner of the doorway. Excuse 
me, but where are you going ? " For she was walking 
out of the room, deadly pale, but quite calm, 

" Only to fetch my hat, for of course you are come 
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to take me to him* If he is badly hurt he is sure to 
want me ; I suppose he sent you, did he not ? " 

"There is no need for you to go; they are bringing 
him here, and will soon reach the hotel." 

*^ But he ought not to be moved ; it will make liiTn 
worse. Why did you let them do it?" she asked, 
scanning his downcast face. 

*'I could not prevent it; and it can do no harm," 
he replied in a low sad voice. She confronted hiTn 
almost fiercely then, in her agony of fear. 

"I insist on knowing the whole truth. What has 
happened to my husband, Mr. Bramilow ? " 

" The very worst," said the bearer of heavy tidings, 
mournfully. 

''Do you mean that he is dead?" she asked in a 
bewildered manner. " Is Edgar killed — murdered i " 

" So the doctors said, and I fear it is true." 

No tears nor wailings, not even an exclamation ; she 
sat down on the nearest chair like one in a dream. 

**Can I be of service? Shall I telegraph to any 
friends to come to you ? " 

' " Let me see — yes, send for my sister, Mrs. Eainsford, 
Clarence Eoad, Lisborough," said Eosalie mechanically. 
" Leave me now, please ; I must have time to think it 
over quietly. Let me know when he comes ; till then 
I would rather be alone." 

He bowed and withdrew, thankful that he had 
stipulated for half an hour's start of the mournful 
procession, which was by this time on its way. 
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It came at last, the regular tramp of the bearers' 
feet echoing on the pavement till they stopped at 
the Mitre HoteL A dense crowd had assembled to 
witness its arrival, but a lane was silently opened in 
obedience* to a signal from the police, and the stretcher 
was taken into a downstairs apartment, to await the 
post-mortem examination and the coroner's inquest. 
Then Mr. Bramilow went back to Bosalie, whom he 
found standing in a listening attitude. 

" He has come ; I heard everything," she said quietly. 
" Will you kindly give me your arm ? My head is in 
a whirL'* 

"My dear lady, let me prevail on you to stay where 
you are. You cannot possibly do any good by going 
to him." 

" I must go." 

" But to what purpose ? The sight will only distress 
you ; would you not rather remember him as you saw 
him this morning ? " 

He little knew how sore a spot his question touched, 
or the meaning of the low moan that escaped her. 
He could not hear the words that were ringing in her 
ears — words that would haunt her for evermore : — 

"I promise you I will not shirk the subject this 
evening, Eosie." 

Lightly spoken but fearfully fulfilled ; made in the 
flush of life and love and happiness, that engagement 
should assuredly be kept — but WHEEE ? 

"I am going to him at once, and if you will not 
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take me I must find my way alone/' and she walked 
out of the room. He could not let her descend the 
stone stairs and cross the crowded hall unattended, 
and hastened after her immediately. 

Every one drew aside respectfully at sight of that 
pale set face, but Bosalie saw nothing and heard 
nothing ; it might as well have been the Great Sahara 
that she was crossing under Mr. Bramilow's guidance, 
till she stood in the presence she sought 

A dark evil-looking mark showed where the fatal 
blow had fallen, and there were blood^stains on the 
grey hair, but the face was calm and quiet, as if the 
dead man were only sleeping. 

^ Thank you; I need not detain you^ for I shall stay 
here," and silencing remonstrance with a movement of 
her hand, she sat down beside her husband, and was 
left as she desired. 

It was all over now; the love-dream and romance 
of her life were shattered by a single blow — and 
for ever 1 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

ALONE. 

The common saying that misfortunes never come 
singly, received one more confirmation in the present 
instance; for when Mr. Bramilow's telegram reached 
Lisborough, Mr. and Mrs. Bainsford were at Paxmouth^ 
whither they had been hastily summoned by Myra. 
Mrs. Marshall had been a confirmed invalid ever 
since her husband's death; but now her illness had 
taken a sudden turn, and the doctor warned her 
youngest daughter that it was only a question of 
hours. 

Myra knew it was useless to send for Bosalie, who 
had written recently of her coming visit to Gleicester; 
but she lost no time in apprising Johanna, who set off 
at an hour^s notice, accompanied by Kenneth. And 
so it fell out that just when the tragedy was being 
enacted in the distant assize-town, the last struggle 
was ending in the quiet death - chamber at Pax- 
mouth. 

The servants at Lisborough could think of no better 
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plan than to forward the telegram by post, so that 
it was not delivered at Seaview House imtU about 
twelve o'clock next day, when its contents had been 
forestalled. 

They had been sitting at breakfast in the darkened 
room, Kenneth, his wife, and her sister, discussing the 
necessary arrangements* ''And then you must come 
straight o£F to us," Johanna had said, " for you cannot 
stay here alone." 

"Thank you; I think I will go to Eosalie," said 
Myra unsteadily. " She wrote in the spring, when I 
told her that mother was failing fast, that my home 
must be with her when all was over. And Edgar put 
in a few lines to the s^me effect, so kind and brotherly 
that ^" 

"Hark, what is the man calling this morning? 
Listen I" and Kenneth held up a warning finger. A 
fresh blast from a discordant brass horn, a newspaper 
man's harsh voice yelling these words : — 

"Shocking tragedy at Gleicester assizes! 'Orrible 
murder of a barrister!" Then another blast of the 
horn. 

"Gleicester! that's wjiere Saddlethwaite is!" and 
Kenneth went to the front door, persuaded a small boy 
who was passing to run after the man and get him a 
paper, and then came back with it, having an unde- 
fined notion that he had better sit down before looking 
at the " Latest Intelligence " column. 

Yes, there it was, staring him in the face in the 
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huge capitals with which such announcements are 
honoured :- 

"Shocking Tragedy at Gleicester — Murder 
OF Mr. Saddlethwaitb, Q.C." 

Thus, when the delayed telegram arrived, Johanna 
had already finished her packing, feeling instinctively 
that Bosalie, alone in a strange city, needed her more 
just then than Myra did. Kenneth could see to the 
business arrangements for her, and Mrs. Dorington 
would minister to the almost heart-broken girl, to 
whom this last blow was more crushing even than the 
other, because so utterly unexpected. 

It was a wearisome journey for Mrs. Eainsford, 
whose heart revolted at the flaunting pink-and-yeUow 
posters displayed at every bookstall on the Une, re- 
peating that awful announcement. It was hard to sit 
still and hear the gentlemen in the same carriage 
discussing the event, and the merits (professional, 
of course) of the victim; harder still, when she 
reached Gleicester, and had taken a cab to the Mitre 
Hotel, to steady her agitated nerves for the coming 
ordeal. 

" Yes, ma'am, she is in there with him ; we had hard 
work to get her away last night when the doctors came 
to make the examination for the inquest." 

" Is that over yet ? " 

"Yes, it was held this morning. 'Wilful murder/ 
of course, and the man's committed for trial on the 
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coroner^s warrant. As soon as it was over Mrs. Saddle- 
thwaite went back to the room, and she has been there 



ever since." 



''I will go to her directly/' said Johanna, to whom 
the civil and obliging manager had been giving this 
information. 

''Allow me to show you the way, ma'am. Here, 
Forbes " — calling one of the waiters — ^** take this lady's 
wraps up to No. 8. Now, ma'am, this way." 

With true delicacy he left her at the door, which 
Johanna opened and then walked into the room. 

The last ofiGices had been performed for the dead, 
and he lay 8ti£F and straight, all but his face covered 
with a white quilt, while beside him, her head resting 
on the same pillow, sat Rosalie. She looked up, but 
showed no emotion on seeing her sister. 

" My dear child, you ought not to stay here. Come 
with me to your rooms," whispered Johanna, putting 
her arms tenderly round the desolate figure. 

" I can't rest anywhere else," said Rosalie drearily ; 
" I must stay with him while I can." 

" But, my darling, you will be ill. Come and have 
some tea, at any rate, even if you come back here 
afterwards. I don't know my way to your apart- 
ments, and I am very tired," she continued. "Won't 
you show me where to go ? " 

The device succeeded, to the untold relief of poor 
Nouchette, who had been half distracted all day be- 
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tween grief for monsieur's awful death and anxiety^ 
for madame's health and reason. 

This stony grief alarmed Johanna also; tears had 
ever been Eosalie's refuge in sorrow, but not one had 
fallen — ^so Nouchette assured her — since the fatal news 
had reached Mrs. Saddlethwaite on the previous day* 
Where would this end ? 

Directly after tea Eosalie rose to leave the room. 

" Where are you going, darling ? " asked Johanna. 

" Back — there. I shall stay there to*night, and you 
can have my room." 

"I shall not take oflf my dress this night, child, 
unless you do the same," was the resolute announce- 
ment. 

" I cannot sleep." 

" Perhaps not, but you can lie still. I will sleep on 
the sofa in the dressing-room, and leave the door 
open; and if you are wakeful and neryous, you can 
call me. Come, Eosalie, don't be wilful." 

Eosalie yielded, with a heavy sigh ; and Nouchette, 
fearful lest she should change her purpose, at once 
proposed to brush out her hair and arrange every- 
thing for the night, to which plan she yielded a pas- 
sive assent. And after all, it was Johanna who lay 
awake hour after hour, pondering over her sister's 
desolate future, while the mourner herself slept the 
heavy sleep of utter misery and exhaustion*. 

Nothing had power to rouse' her from her apathy; 
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when asked where she wished her husband to be 
buried, she simply replied, '' At Kensal Green ; Lina's 
grave was made large enough for both of us to lie 
where she does/' and then left all the harassing 
arrangements to others, without question or remark. 
Even self-reliant, practical Johanna would have been 
oyerwhelmed, had not poor Mr. Bramilow, at loss and 
expense he could ill afford, tarried at the Mitre and 
offered his services unreservedly to his dead friend's 
widow, in her hour of sore need* 

When Eosalie was once more in her own home — 
the home which would be to her nothing but "a 
house" henceforth — Johanna was obliged to break 
to her the news of her second bereavement* For 
there was much to be seen to and settled, since 
the property, which had been left solely for Mrs. 
Marshall's use for her life, was by their father's 
will to be divided equally among the three sisters 
after her death. Mr. Marshall had fully purposed 
altering the document after the family estrangement, 
and cutting off Eosalie entirely, but his sudden death 
prevented this, and she would have her share in 
addition to the ample provision secured to her by her 
husband, who left everything to her, safely tied up in 
trust — the kindest and best plan for a woman's true 
welfare. 

Everything, that is, with the exception of a legacy 
of £\ooo to Myra, and one of the same amount to 
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Mr. Bramilow, who, poor man! was overpowered 
by this last munificent aet of friendship from one 
on whom he had no claim^ except from the pity and 
respect his patient struggles had called forth. 

For Myra, when the wiU was opened and read, 
there was found to be also a sealed letter, which 
was forwarded to her at once, with Eosalie's urgent 
prayer, traced hurriedly on black-edged paper: — 

" Daeling Myra, — ^We are both alone now. Come 
as soon as you can to Bosalie." 

" Shall you go ? " asked Mrs. Dorington, to whom 
Myra handed this, while she opened her brother-in- 
law's more lengthy epistle. The question remained 
unanswered, while the girl read with fast-falling tears 
the message written in that bold clear hand. 

"Wh^t did you say? Oh, I remember. Yes, I 
should have gone in any case, and poor Edgar's 
letter makes it imperative. Eead it, and judge for 
yourself." 

Mrs. Dorington took the offered paper, which was 
dated a week or two after the termination of the visit 
to Hastings, when Myra had refused to aid her mother 
in her clandestine correspondence. This was alluded 
to at the beginning, and then Mr. Saddlethwaite went 
on: — "You have proved yourself honourable and 
trustworthy, and I therefore commit Sosalie to your 
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protection in the event of my death. You are younger 
than she is, but you are shrewder and more self-reliant, 
and can guard her better than she can guard herself. 
Should your parents be dead, I trust your home will be 
with Eosalie until you yourself marry. My trustees 
will spare you all worry connected with business 
matters^ but it will be yours to shield her from begging 
impostors or designing fortune-hunters. Save her, if 
you can, from an ill-advised second marriage, and do 
what lies in your power to comfort and cheer the 
poor child in her first sorrow and loneliness. There 
is no other woman to whom I would confide so 
onerous a task, but I know I may trust you im- 
pUcitly.'' 

" You are right," said Mrs. Dorington, returning the 
letter ; " you must go as quickly as you can, my dear. 
Leave me to make the arrangements for the sale ; I 
have had more experience than you of these matters, 
and your place is with your sister now. Keep that 
letter, Myra ; it is the highest tribute to you which 
you can ever receive." 

Thus from one post of anxiety to another, was Myra 
removed by circumstances. Eosalie met her with open 
arms, and in a few days clung to her with almost 
childlike dependence, scarcely hiding her relief at 
Johanna's departure ; but still she shed no tears, and put 
aside Myra's one reference to her loss with a violent 
shudder and piteous entreaty — "Don't, don't talk to 
me about it!" 
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All through the fiery heat of July and August 
they stayed on in London, Eosalie negativing any 
suggestion of a change. All through September and 
October, when out in the country the partridges and 
pheasants were whirring from the fading covers at 
sound of the sportsman's gun, while the morning 
frosts lay white on the meadows, and the air was 
sweet with the autumnal freshness — through aU this 
Myra was pent up among bricks and mortar in the 
deserted modem Babylon, her sole companion the 
sister who was wrapped up in her silent, tearless 
sorrow, and who left to her the guidance and control 
of the house. 

Myra had longed for work once; she had it now, 
and for the first time in her life began to crave bitterly, 
hungrily,' for some one on whom to lean in her turn. 
Consequently, when Alan Fox came to London on 
business and called one winter afternoon, he received 
for a wonder a cordial reception from Myra, whom— 
according to custom — Eosalie deputed to represent 
her. 

"I wanted to say just one thing," said poor Alan, 
timidly before he left. " I shall be in London at least 
a fortnight, and if I can do anything for you, I — I shall 
be pleased to — just as Kenneth might. Don't think of 
me as — I mean, if you will look on me as a friend, 
Miss Marshall, I shall be pleased-— or at any rate, 
contented." 

" Thank you," Myra said quietly, as he rose to leave, 
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and wished him good-bye with perfect composure. 
And Alan never guessed that his was the first helping 
hand that had been offered to her for months. Still 
less did he dream that she brooded over the fact that 
night till she cried herself to sleep. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

A LOCK OF HAIR. 

TowAEDS the end of the winter Myra became seriously 
uneasy about Bosalie's health. Tears did sometimes 
come to the relief of the burdened heart at last, but for 
the most part her gentle apathy remained unchanged, 
while her face grew paler and her form more wasted 
day by day. Dr. Lincoln was called in, and prescribed 
for her, but in two or three weeks' time his attention 
was diverted from the elder sister to the younger in a 
very summary fashion. For while she was one day 
questioning him as to Eosalie's state, Myra quietly 
dropped down in a dead faint, and it was some time 
before he and the housekeeper between them could 
bring her round. 

A few judicious questions asked of the housekeeper 
put Dr. Lincoln in possession of the facts. He had his 
own private opinion concerning Mrs. Saddlethwaite, 
formed from his knowledge of her character gained by 
his professional attendance throughout her married 
life, and he looked curiously yet respectfully on the 
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iheTe girl who had taken on herself the burden which 
Mr. Saddlethwaite had bequeathed to her. 

''She's a pretty little thing, but as lazy as she 
can be/' he reflected. ''She'll stand aside and let 
who wiU bear her burdens, and poor Miss Marshall 
has had the privilege of late. I shall take on my- 
self to give my lady a mild alarm on the score of 
her sister's health; if I can make her bestir herself 
it will cure her fast enougL" 

It was high time something was done, and Dr. 
Lincoln rarely failed in his enterprises. Myra was 
peremptorily adjudged to plenty of carriage exercise, 
and to complete repose indoors, while to her sur- 
prise Bosalie awoke from her lethargy and assumed 
the office of nurse and caretaker. How Dr. Lincoln 
accomplished his purpose is best known to himself; 
certain it is, that, without giving offence, he con- 
trived to ' make Bosalie's conscience uncomfortably 
active ; and though it went to Myra's heart to see 
those wan, shadowy smiles, and those pathetic efforts 
to be cheerful, yet she herself was too utterly spent 
and exhausted now to protest, or to interfere with her 
sister's doings. 

All this while the subject of her great loss was 
buried in silence; not a word passed her lips con- 
cerning it; even the name of the dead was never 
spoken. One day when Myra was alone in the 
boudoir, she took up Rosalie's Bible to search for 
a text she wanted, and a slight extra thickness in 
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one place made the leaves part there of their own 
accord, so that she could not help seeing what lay 
between them* 

It was only a tiny lock of grey hair with a dark- 
red stain on it, placed between the pages close to 
a text marked with faint pencil lines and blurred 
with tears : — 

" Sow to yourselves in righteousness, reap in mercy ; 
break up your fallow ground: for it is time to seek 
the Lord, till He come and rain righteousness upon 
you." 

Ignorant though she was of the memories linked 
with that text, Myra felt instinctively that she was 
intruding into the sanctuary of her sister's sorrow; 
and softly closing the Bible, she left it untouched 
thenceforth. 

And now Dr. Lincoln spoke out plainly, and coun* 
soiled, nay^ ordered, a complete revolution of the estab* 
lished state of things, 

*'This secluded convent life is enough to kill you 
both," he said. "Mrs. Saddlethwaite, you ought to 
give up this great house and get right away from 
London by midsummer, at the very latest. You 
should take a house in some healthy country town 
where people are sociable in a quiet way, or I can- 
not answer for Miss Marshall's perfect recovery. 
Can't you find some place to suit you, near your 
brother-in-law and your sister?" 

At first Bosalie declared she could not leave her 
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old home^ where every article was connected with 
her past; but Dr. Lincoln had a secret contempt 
for anything like morbid sentiment, and calmly but 
firmly maintained his decision until she yielded, and 
wrote to ask Johanna if there were any suitable 
houses in or near Lisborough. 

It so happened that a charming place called Elm- 
field was vacant, situated about a mile from the 
town; and Kenneth undertook the negotiations for 
it, with such success that by the end of June Bosalie 
and Myra were sitting on the lawn under the old 
trees which gave the place its name, and marvelling 
at the dexterity of the furniture-removers, who — 
with the help of the faithful housekeeper, who had 
prayed to come with them to their new home — 
had already made the house habitable for them, 

Nouchette and several of the maid-servants had 
likewise elected to follow their mistress into ban- 
ishment, and so had the coachman, to Myra's great 
relief; for he was a steady, trustworthy man, who 
had been with Mr. Saddlethwaite ever since his 
marriage, and was much attached to both his master 
and mistress. With butler and footmen the ladies 
had decided to dispense, and with Wicks as ruling 
divinity in the stables there was little trouble with 
the outdoor men-servants. 

The wisdom of Dr. Lincoln's advice was soon 
manifest, and the unrestrained outdoor life which 
the sisters led that summer brought back the glow 
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of health to Bosalie's pale cheek, and the old yigoar 
and elasticity to Myra's languid frame. Of society 
they saw comparatively little, although half the un- 
married gentlemen in Lisborough were manoeuvring 
to gain introductions to the wealthy young widow 
and her well-portioned sister. Only Alan Fox, who 
could reasonably have done so, showed no inclination 
to make the most of his previous acquaintance. He 
met them often at the Eainsfords' house, and Bosalie 
liked him better and better the more she saw of 
him, but his fancy for Myra had apparently died a 
natural death, and he took no advantage of the 
softened, chastened manner which long discipline and 
sorrow had given her. 

Why was this, since he evidently had no other 
attachment, and Myra was more attractive than 
ever? Mrs. Saddlethwaite sat apart in a corner of 
the Eainsfords' drawing-room one evening when a 
few friends were gathered there, Alan among them, 
and pondered the question, till from that her thoughts 
wandered to her own concerns. She was aroused at 
last by' the mention of a familiar name. 

**Mr. Hatherleigh ! " exclaimed Johanna's voice in 
pleased surprise. ''Oh, Mr. Gordon, I am glad of 
that Are not you, Bosalie ? " 

" Glad of what ? " asked Eosalie, waking up. 

"Why, we are to have a Mission in February, and 
Mr. Hatherleigh is to conduct it How came you to 
hear of him, Mr. Gordon ? " 
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"Well, I tried for Aitken, and then for Haslam, 
but they were knee-deep in engagements ; and then a 
friend told me that though Hatherleigh is not a showy 
Alissioner, his work is remarkably thorough; so I 
wrote to him at once." 

Mr. Gordon was the new Eector of Lisborough, a 
hard-working, energetic man, who was determined not 
to let his people sleep on if he could help it He did 
not find a great deal of sympathy among the members 
of his congregation, and consequently the Bainsfords 
were usually the first whom he consulted as to his 
various schemes. 

"The worst of it is, St. Luke's is in such a dead 
state that I shall hardly know where to find enough 
workers," he continued. "Mr. Eainsford and Mr. 
Fox, I may count on you of course, and on Mr. 
Strong" — turning towards a young man who was of 
the party — "and some of you ladies will, I hope, 
volunteer." 

"I will," said Myra. "Eosalie, you'll help, won't 
vou ? " 

" I ? " Eosalie started and coloured. " Oh, no ; 
except — if you need any help towards the expenses 
of the Mission, Mr. Gordon, I shall be happy to con- 
tribute. Do not let yourself be hampered in your 
arrangements for lack of funds." 

And she remained steadfast to this resolution ; fur- 
thering Myra's plans as a worker in every way as 
the weeks flew by, bringing nearer the date of the 
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Mission, but still refusing to take any active part 
hersell 

In the meanwhile, another subject for reflection 
had arisen to occupy so much of Myra*s attention as 
was not required for the preparations for Mr. Hather- 
leigh's visit. Kenneth Bainsford came in one day 
with a perturbed air, and finding his wife alone, he 
presently burst forth — 

"Annie, do you remember Mr. Lyon's nephew, 
young Carew, who was with him at the TyrroUs' the 
other evening?" 

"What! the fair-haired young man who hovered 
round Myra all the time ? " 

" The same. It seems he has a fine property on the 
borders of Wiltshire, and is a member of the Beau- 
fort Hunt, and yet he has brought his horses and 
grooms down here within the last few days, and 
is staying at the Anchor Hotel, to hunt with Lord 
Wyvern's hounds, he says. What do you think of 
that ? Mr. Lyon said it was a sudden thought since 
that evening." 

"As Myra doesu't hunt, she won't cross his path 
very often," said Johanna composedly. 

"But he contrives to cross hers almost daily. He 
has only been to one meet this week, and it seems he 
has found out at what hour she walks in from Elmfield 
to the Gordons', and that he goes and meets her. Mr. 
Lyon says he's deeply smitten." 

" I wonder Myra does not alter her hour and avoid 
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him; I thought she was ahove trifling with a man/' 
said Johanna in surprise. 

''Mr. Lyon does not think she is trifling with him/' 
said Kenneth seriously. "A gay worldly young fel- 
low, fond of hunting and horse-racing — that is what 
I gather from his uncle's praises is Mr. D'Arcy Carew's 
character. Annie, you ought to warn her ; the best of 
women are infatuated sometimes." 

"It would be in vain, Ken; I have simply no in- 
fluence over Myra." 

" Can't you get Eosalie to do it ? " 

"How can she, in the face of her own choice? And 
Edgar was so devoted that she escaped the worst 
consequences. I think after the first year or two she 
settled down into perfect content. Myra is resolute 
and independent, and if she made up her mind to 
marry the Great Mogul she'd do it. Has Mr. Carew 
proposed yet ? " 

"No, she is so engrossed with the coming Mis- 
sion that he is artfully gaining ground by profess- 
ing deep interest in that." 

"We must leave it. Ken, and pray that God will 
keep her feet out of the snare." And there the sub- 
ject was suffered to drop. 

Rosalie and Myra took up their quarters at the 
Eainsfords' for the Mission, in order to be near the 
church. It seemed to Johanna as if the nine ev^tful 
years which had intervened since she first heard Mr. 
Hatherleigh were but a dream, as she heard the clear 
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resonant voice give out the text for his opening sermon 
on the Sunday morning. 

'"Son of man, these men have set up their idols 
in their heart, and put the stumbling-block of their 
iniquity before their face : should I be inquired of at 
all by them?"' 

All the old directness, all the old convincing clear- 
ness of statement and argument ; yet while every other 
face was lifted to the preacher with absorbed attention, 
Bosalie sat motionless with downcast eyes, in apparent 
indifference. She took no part in the discussion at 
the dinner-table over the morning's sermon, and with- 
drew to her own room for the afternoon. At tea she 
announced her intention of going with Myra to the 
evening service. 

** Won't it be too much for you ? " said Johanna. " I 
am obliged to stay at home with the children, and 
Kenneth's cold is too heavy for him to go, and Myra 
will be staying to help in the after-meeting. That will 
be very late, you know." 

"I shall not stay for that; but I shall go to the 
service," said Bosalie, in a tone that settled the matter. 
" Let us start early, Myra." 

There was a feverish colour in her cheeks and a 
restlessness in her manner as she hurried her sister's 
preparations ; but although they reached the church in 
good time, it was already filling, and the volunteer 
pew-openers, of whom Alan Fox was one^ were already 
at their posts. 
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" Mr. Fox/*" said Bosalie softly as he showed them 
into their seat, " will 70a take this to Mr. Hatherleigh 
before service, and wait for an answer ? '' 

Alan bowed, and took the note at once to the vestry, 
while Myra's inquiring glance at her sister was care- 
fully shunned. Presently he returned with a folded 
paper which he handed t6 Bosalie, who glanced at the 
few words on it and then put it away in her pocket 
and gave herself up to the service. 

By a singular coincidence the text was that verse in 
Hosea which was already burnt into her soul as with a 
hot iron. Even Myra started when it was given out, 
remembering the tear-marked page and the lock of 
blood-stained hair; but Rosalie scarcely flinched; only 
listened with strained eagerness to the very dose. 
Then she rose, and flitted away like a shadow before 
the after-meeting began. 

** May I have the pleasure of seeing you home. Miss 
MarshaU?" 

It was at the close of the after-meeting, when Myra 
was standing in the aisle, that a voice at her elbow 
asked this question. 

" Thank you, Mr. Carew ; yes, I shall be glad of an 
escort if you do not mind waiting a few minutes. I am 
waiting to speak to Mr. Gordon. Mr. Fox " — as Alan 
came up — *' is Mr. Gordon at liberty ? " 

'He and Mr. Hatherleigh are just gone; I wished 
them good-night in the vestry. May I see you home ? 
It is too late for you to be out alone." 
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"Thank you, but Mr. Carew has undertaken that 
task," said Myra, colouring slightly. " Good-night," and 
with a more stately bow than usual, she turned away 
and left the church. 

" How do you like your first experience of a Mission ? " 
she asked her companion as they walked along. 

" Pretty well," responded Mr. Carew, " but I confess 
I can't make out what it*s all about." 

" I am sorry to hear that." 

"Tou see this sort of thing can't be done all at once. 
A man wants some one at hand to meet his difficulties 
one by one, and give him a word as he needs it. Your 
preacher's very eloquent and all that, and the choir 
sang splendidly ; but I believe the talks I have with 
you are much more to the point — upon my honour I 
do," said Mr. Carew, getting animated. 

Myra was very tired, and did not respond to this 
speech, which was uttered just as they were parting at 
the garden gate. Mr. Carew lingered a moment as if 
expecting an answer, and then said good-bye. 

Kosalie had already gone to the room which she 
shared with Myra to enable her to bring Nouchette 
with her. Up to her marriage Mrs. Saddlethwaite had 
been able to accomplish her toilet without help, but 
now she had reached that stage of fine-ladyism which 
rendered it necessary that she should have some one to 
do everything for her, down to the buttoning and un- 
buttoning of her gloves and the adjustment of her 
widow's cap. Myra, on the contrary, kept resolutely 
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to her simple independent habits, so that when she 
retired for the night there was no one present to inter- 
fere with conversation. 

Bosalie was already in bed, but not asleep ; and after 
taking oflf her dress and throwing on her dressing-gown, 
Myra sat down by the fire to brush out her long thick 
hair. But the business did not progress very fast ; the 
hand that held the brush dropped into her lap, and she 
sat looking into the glowing embers with a dreamy, 
far-ofif expression. 

" Of what are you thinking, Myra ? " asked Eosalie 
suddenly. " I have been watching you for nearly ten 
minutes, and you have sat quite still. Do you know 
that it is long past midnight ? " 

"I had forgotten it," said Myra, rousing herself. 
** I was thinking about influence at that moment" 

" Influence in connection with whom ? " 

" People generally. I was reflecting how great our 
influence is over others — friends and so on ; and how 
materially our conversation affects them for good or 
ilL" 

"Sometimes — and to a certain extent," replied 
Rosalie with a smothered sigh, which Myra fancied 
was one of weariness, and accordingly hastened to com- 
plete her preparations for the night in silence. 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 

"THE YEARS THAT THE LOCUST HATH EATEN/" 

Scarcely was breakfast over next morning when 
Eosalie withdrew from the room, and about a queirter 
of an hour later her sisters heard the front door open 
and close ; and Johanna looked out of the window in 
time to see the slight form in its severely simple 
widow's weeds go past in the direction of the town. 

" Where can she be going so early ? Did you 
not think her manner very odd yesterday and this 
morning ? " 

" No," said Myra absently, " I did not notice it" 

Johanna glanced sharply at her- younger sister, who 
was standing on the rug gazing into the fire; then 
proceeded silently to collect the breakfast things for 
removal. Myra began mechanically to help her. 

"No, child, I can do it alone; go back to the fire 
and gaze into futurity if you want to. My dreaming 
days are over," said Mrs. Eainsford laughingly. 

But Myra persisted in her task, and presently 
Johanna spoke again. "How very delicate Eosalie 
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has looked ever since Edgar's death. And her hair, 
have yon noticed how grey it has grown, although she 
is little over thirty, poor little thing ? " 

**Tes, I have. She looks fully ten years older, 
although it is less than two years since it hap- 
pened." 

It was nearly two hours hefore Bosalie returned, 
and then she said not a word as to where she had 
been. But from that day a gradual change was 
discernible, and after the Mission was over, she and 
Myra stayed on for a while, and together attended 
the meetings which were still held for the young 
converts and for inquirers. So did one other indivi- 
dual; at least Mr. D'Arcy Carew followed diligently 
in Miss Marshall's wake, whenever he could not be 
actually with her. And in the meantime his hunters 
stamped impatiently in their stables, and his grooms 
winked knowingly when they beheld their master 
wending his way nightly to the St. Luke's schoolroom, 
carrying a handsome copy of Sacred Songs and Solos, 
They regaled the ostlers and "boots" at the Anchor 
with many interesting anecdotes of that master's 
habits — anecdotes that would have horrified Myra 
if they had reached her ears, which, however, they 
did not 

At last there came an evening when Bosalie was 
confined to the house with a cold, and Kenneth and 
Myra were the only two who went to the meeting. 
The latter looked flushed and agitated v^hen she 
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came home, and after she had retired for the night, 
Kenneth turned to his wife with a very, very grave 
face. 

"Annie, it's come to the worst; she has accepted 
D'Arcy Carew." 

'* How do you know ? " 

"Both he and Alan Fox joined us at the close of 
the meeting, and walked home with us. Alan and I 
were together, and those two fell behind so far that 
we had to wait a long time for them at our gate. 
When they did come up, I overheard Carew say, 
'Good-night; to-morrow evening, then,' and she said 
* I will not forget,' in a frightened kind of way." 

"* Did Alan hear this ? " 

"I think so; he looked very pale, so far as I could 
see by the light of the street lamp." 

"Well, we can't stop her, any more than I could 
stop Rosalie," said Johanna with a sigh, " If she will 
choose her own misery, she must." 

At that very moment Myra, having offered to do 
Nouchette's work for her, had succeeded in dismissing 
the Frenchwoman ; buL no sooner had the door closed 
than she popped down on the rug at her sister's feet 
and exclaimed, "I want a talk before I begin to 
brush your hair. I'm in a dreadful puzzle, and I 
can't sleep till I've told you. Mr. Carew asked me 
to-night if I would be his wife." 

** And you said ? " asked Rosalie, breathlessly. 

" That I would give his question full consideration. 
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and answer it before to-morrow evening. I think I 
shall say « Yes/ " 

"It did not strike me that you were very much 
fascinated with him/' remarked Bosalie. 

"N-no, not yet But I think I can learn to care 
for him; and, as he said, I can do so much good 
among the villagers and tenantry on his estate. 
He says they have been sadly neglected for many 
years." 

"Why has he done nothing himself for their im- 
provement ? " 

" Well, the fact is he says he wants me to take him 
in hand too ; that he is sure that with me for his wife 
he can rise to a higher level, and '* 

A sudden exclamation of dismay from Bosalie in- 
terrupted her. " Don't — don't listen to him ! I beseech 
you, Myra, as you value your soul's safety, don't be 
persuaded to marry him ! " 

" Why not ? " 

'* Because you won't do it; you won't accomplish 
anything but the shipwreck of your own life!" and 
Bosalie's face took again its old look of stony, hopeless 
sorrow. 

" What do you mean ? Why are you so positive ? " 

"Because I tried it — and Ihrww!'* 

" You tried it ! I don't understand you/' 

**No, I suppose not; you never suspected it, and I 
never meant to tell you, that my marriage was a 
miserable mistake ! " 
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" But I thought you loved each other devotedly up 
to the very last ? " 

" So we did, and I love him still ; but nevertheless 
I ought not to have married him. I was warned, but 
I shut my ears to all that Johnnie and the Hatherleighs 
said." 

*' But do you mean that you were not happy ? " 

"I do mean exactly that," was the mournful an- 
swer. " After the first six months my dream of in- 
fluencing Edgar for good was dispelled; I found I 
was powerless, and I was never really happy from 
that day." 

"But, Eosalie, wasn't he kind to you?" ventured 
Myra in great distress. 

"Kind! a more tender husband never lived; I feel 
as if I were talking treason against him," and Bosalie 
looked remorsefully at her lost one's portrait, which 
stood in a frame on the mantelpiece. " If he were to 
come back this minute, I should be overjoyed, and 
forget everything else." 

" Then how was your marriage a mistake ? " 

" Because the earthly love pulled me one way, and 
the heavenly love another way. When Edgar talked 
of my helping him, he did not understand what it 
involved to be on the Lord's side. He was not pre- 
pared to be thought eccentric and Puritanical ; and, kind 
and good though he was, he was my master, Myra." 

" But you used to read and pray together." 

"Yes, but it did him no good ; he lived and died as 
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blind as he was when I first knew him/' and Eosalie 
shivered as she recalled that parting talk. 

" You cannot be sure of that." 

* I wish that I were less sure. But we had a talk 
that last morning, and I saw just where he stood and 
I stood. To please me he would read anything, and 
listen to anything, but it was for love of me, not of the 
truth. Of that he candidly owned his ignorance." 

" But, Eosalie, had you prayed for him ? " 

"Thousands of times, with bitter tears. But oh, 
Myra, that promise is conditional — * If ye abide in Me, 
and My words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will 
and it shall be done unto you.' I had broken the com- 
mand, ' Be ye not unequally yoked together with un- 
believers ; ' how could I expect God's blessing on my 
disobedience ? " 

There was a long silence, for Myra was appalled at 
this unexpected revelation. /^ 

** You would never have heard this if the same snare 
had not been laid for you," resumed Eosalie, " but any- 
thing is better than for your life to be blighted as 
mine was ; and Mr. Carew is not the good honest char- 
acter that my poor Edgar was." 

'* What a fearful sorrow yours must be 1" said Myra 
in a low voice. Mrs. Saddlethwaite moaned. 

** I had been praying God to bring me back at any 
cost," she said, " and when Mr. Bramilow brought the 
news, there flashed into my mind the words — ^'By 
terrible things in righteousness wilt Thou answer us, 
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God of our salvation/ — and I felt that my prayer 
had murdered my husband.'* 

" That w^ what stunned you for so long ? " whis- 
pered Myra. Bosalie nodded. 

" It was the only way — to take away my idol and 
leave me free ; but it sickens me to think of it. And 
it has been one long stretch of dreary darkness till 
my talk with Mr. Hatherleigh. That was where I 
went early one Monday morning." 

"Did you tell him all that you have told me ? " 

**No indeed," and Eosalie shivered; "I did not 
mention Edgar's name, but I told him of myself, 
and his talk helped me. But though I am at peace 
now, I can never be what I might have been but for 
that fatal mistake, I don't want your soul to be 
dwarfed and stunted as mine has been." 

"Don't talk like that," entreated Myra. 

" It's the truth ; and I have tried being ' unequally 
yoked ' at its very best. I saw and heard enough of 
fashionable life to be very sure that not one in a 
hundred of the mere men of the world has Edgar's 
high sense of honour and strict integrity. His horror 
of everything low and impure is not often found apart 
from religious principle. I am certain you will not 
find it in D'Arcy Carew." 

"I sha'n't look for it," said Myra. "I will profit 
by your experience, Bosalie. I am tired of standing 
alone, and I thought it would be pleasant to have 
a protector, but I'm not infatuated over him." 
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'' What a pity you could not like Alan Fox ! " said 
Bosalie regretfully. 

*^He doesn't want me/' said Myra with sudden 
asperity, springing to her feet, and getting out the 
brtish and comb preparatory to arranging her sister's 
haiir for the night. 

" I think it is only that he has given up in despair. 
If you would encourage him a little, I believe he would 
very soon be as devoted as ever." 

" I'm not going to encourage anybody," said Myra 
almost passionately. ** I'd die sooner than meet a man 
half way, as some girls do." 

"But he is' so humble and self-distrustful," urged 
Bosalie, '* that is why he needs encouragement. And 
I really think you are suited to each other. I did not 
once, but I do now " 

" No man would suit me who had not the spirit 
to do his own courting," said Myra, brushing away. 
'' First he gets Johnnie to propose for him, and now 
you plead his cause! He's got a tongue in his 
head, and if he really cared for me, he could have 
used it as other men do under those circumstances. 
Mind, I don't say I'd have had him even then, but 
I certainly can't respect a milk-and-water thing 
who can't face me like a man; so let us drop the 
subject." 

She finished brushing Bosalie's hair in silence, and 
little more was said that night iThe only reference 
made next day to their conversation was when Bosalie 
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handed Ler an open volume, in which she copied 
poems and prose extracts that pleased her. 

" Did I ever show you these, Myra ? I copied them 
from a friend's album years ago. There, was no 
author's name attached, and I don't know whose they 
are, but I think them beautiful." 

Myra took the book, and read : * — 

"THEY BUILD TOO LOW WHO BUILD BENEATH 

THE STARS." 

^'Thou didst help me across the brooklet and over the 
marshy fen, 
All through the tangled thicket and up the rocky glen ; 
But when we came to the torrent that dashed and foamed 

along, 
A stouter heart I needed, a grasp more firm and strong. 

'^Thou didst lead me through the twilight 'mid shadows 
. gaunt and drear, 
And with thine arm around me I felt no doubt or fear ; 
But when the dim deep darkness set in on every side, 
My faint heart sank within me — I craved a safer guide. 

"Thou didst comfort me in seasons of sadness, toil, and 

pain ; 
But when death came between us, I looked to thee in vain. 
In rain and wind and tempest how constant was thy hold ! 
But when earth quuked beneath us, I felt thy touch grow 

cold. 



* If I have unwittingly infringed any copyright by the insertion 
of these lines, I trust I shall be forgiven, as I have sought vainly to 
learn the author's name, and their appropriateness must be my excuse 
for reproducing them here. 
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" Oh, strength so dearly trusted ! Oh, clasp of human love ! 
Frail reed we fondly lean on, how feeble dost thou prove I 
Oh, silence dead, unbroken by friendship's tenderest tone ; 
Dark ways that must be trodden, dark waters stemmed 
alone 1 



" A surer faith unshaken the failing heart demands ; 
A voice from higher regions, a grasp from unseen hands.'' 

Myra silently handed back the book, and sat down 
to write her letter to Mr. Carew. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

LIGHT AND SHADOW. 

How that letter was received Myra never knew; it 
was not answered, and D'Arcy Carew vanished from 
the scene the same day, leaving his horses to follow- 
in charge of the grooms. Mrs. Saddlethwaite began, 
to talk of returning to Elmfield^ but Mr. Gordon 
declared Miss Marshall must not desert him just yet, 
so they remained where they were. Yet in a week's 
time Bosalie regretted their decision, for Myra 
flagged and grew pale and spiritless, and she wished 
she could get her away from the curious eyes and 
ears of those who were in the dark as to the truth. 
Among these were Kenneth and Johanna, who were 
not a little hurt at being left in ignorance, but who 
knew Myra too well to venture on any questions. 
Meanwhile Alan Fox came and went as usual, but 
showed no disposition to take the field left clear for 
him. 

Would these two ever understand each other ? Mrs. 
Saddlethwaite pondered the question till her reflec- 
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tions ended in a solitary shopping expedition, the 
return from which she timed for the hour when 
Alan Fox would be going home to dinner to his 
lodgings in the same road where the Bainsfords lived. 

It was therefore quite natural that he should over- 
take her, and receive permission to walk with her 
the rest of the way; and when Mr. Carew's name 
was mentioned casually^ unsuspecting Alan fell into 
the trap at once. 

"Is he — do you know whether he is coming here 
again soon ? " he asked with some hesitation. 

'' Not that I am aware of ; but why do you 
ask?'' 

" I did not know — I thought perhaps '' Appa- 
rently Alan's ideas failed him, for he came to a full 
stop, and began poking his walking-stick industri- 
ously into every tuft of grass by the roadside. "I 
thought perhaps he would be coming to see Miss 
Marshall" 

" I scarcely think that is probable." 

"I am glad of it," came involuntarily from Alan's 
lips, and Hosalie turned and looked at him. 

** Why are you glad ? " she asked. 

^'I did not want her to marry him; he is not 
good enough for her," said Alan, colouring deeply. 

''That is rather a *dog in the manger' speech, 
Mr. Fox. Why should my sister's afifairs interest 
you ? " 

''You must know, Mrs. Saddlethwaite," and the 
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next toft of grass suffered cruelly from the walk- 
ing-stick. 

''I do not know why a gentleman who is not a 
candidate should concern himself about a lady's 
matrimonial choice* I can understand a rival being 
jealous, but not a mere spectator." 

" Tou must surely know that it is not by my own 
choice that I am a mere spectator/' said Alan sadly. 
" It is the only position allowed to me." 

'' Do you mean that she has refused you ? I 
thought I knew of all the offers she has had> but 
she never said you had spoken to her." 

"No, not exactly" said Alan slowly, "but at my 
request Mrs. Bainsford sounded her, and the result 
was such that I felt it to be hopeless to go on after 
a tima" 

" That was recently ? " 

" No, before her parents' death. To renew my 
suit after that, I felt would lead her to suspect 
me of fortune-hunting, so I resolved not to offend 
again." 

"Did you never hear the proverb — * Faint heart 
never won fair lady,* Mr. Fox? Tou deserved to 
fail for employing a go-between. In your next 
wooing let me recommend you to speak for your- 
self." 

"I shall have no next wooing; your sister is the 
only woman I ever loved or shall love." 

" Men are very different from women/' said Bosalie 
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meditatively. .''If I were a man and felt like that, 
I should try and try again as long as she was 
single." 

"Why do you say this?" said Alan suddenly. 
*• Tell me, do you think '' 

" I think nothing — at least nothing that I shall 
tell you, except this. My sister is proud and re« 
served, and any one who wants her will have to do 
his courting himself. She would not lift her little 
finger even to entrap a Duka" 

"I see you blame me for being easily daunted; I 
believe I will try again, after all." 

"As to her thinking you a fortune-hunter, I do 
not believe your worst enemy could suspect you of 
that," said Bosalie reassuringly as they parted. 

Had she done wisely after all? Or had she only 
urged the self-distrustful, loving heart to expose 
itself to further rebuffs ? Mrs. Saddlethwaite, as 
she sat at her work in the drawing-room that even- 
ing, almost wished she had left match-making alone ; 
for when Alan presented himself to the family 
circle, and began timidly to pay a little more special 
attention than usual to Myra, the result was not 
encouraging; she was more silent than usual, and 
at length seized an opportunity to escape from the 
room. 

Conversation flagged after that, until at last a sub- 
ject was started which led to some reference to 
Motley's BA&e of the DiUch JRejmblic 
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"Annie, where is the book?* inquired Kenneth. 
"I should like to see exactly what Motley says 
of it." 

"It is on the breakfast-room shelves," answered 
Johanna. " I will fetch it." 

"Allow me/' exclaimed Alan, starting to his feet; 
" I know just where to find it, Mrs. Eainsford," and he 
left the room. 

But when he reached the little breakfast-parlour he 
stood in the doorway in great surprise and distress, 
for Myra was seated at the table, her head bowed on 
her folded arms, and her handkerchief in one hand. 
Alan forgot instantly that there was such a volume in 
existence as the Rise of the IhUch Bepuilic, and after 
a moment's pause he came forward. 

"Miss Marshall, what is the matter ? " and at sound 
of his voice Myra started up, her whole face crimson- 
ing \mder his look of affectionate concern. 

It was all over with Alan then, although it had 
never entered his head that he should make his offer 
that night. Of course he bungled and stammered 
ingloriously — I rather suspect that most lovers do — 
but he got it out somehow, and Myra was in no mood 
to be critical. 

• .•••.• 

"Oh, Bosalie," she said to her sister in confidence 
that night, "I have been so angry with myself of 
late for having thrown away such a good kind heart! 
Since I have seen more of his holy, consistent life. 
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I have never ceased to repent my hasty girlish re- 
fusal." 

• •••••• 

Bather more than a year later the sisters sat together 
in Mrs. Fox's pretty little drawing-room, Bosalie hav- 
ing driven in from Elmfield to take afternoon-tea 
with her. 

"I just looked in at Johnnie's on my way," she 
remarked, "and found Darby and Joan as happy as 
ever." 

Myra laughed. " Isn't it wonderful how those two 
very ordinary mortals continue to believe in each 
other's perfection ? To be sure, Johnnie has improved 
since she married. I never thought she could have 
become so submissive as she is to Kenneth." 

''Just the remark she made concerning you and 
Alan," said Eosalie smiling. 

*' Ah ! but then Alan is. diflferent from Kenneth," said 
Myra in perfect seriousness. "It's easy to yield to 
any one so much better than myselt" 

She began pouring out the tea, while Eosalie picked 
up The Christian^ which lay near her. 

"What have you found to interest you?" asked 
Mrs. Fox, glancing at her sister's absorbed face. 

"A paragraph in the 'Notes and Comments,'" re- 
plied Rosalie, and read it aloud : * — 

"'Mr. Archibald Brown, at the late conference on 
the state of the poor, spoke very forcibly on the mis- 

* See p. 13 of Tht Christian, April 17, 1884. 

z 
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chief caused by Christians marrying the ungodly. He 
said he had repeatedly met with deplorable illustra- 
tions of this in visiting the outcast's of the East End ; 
women who had been members of churches, Sunday- 
school teachers, and tract-distributors, had, through 
marriage with unconverted husbands, brought them- 
selves into spiritual and social destitution of the sad- 
dest kind. The need for faithful teaching on the sin 
of believers marrying other than * in the Lord ' is very 
great; many Christians do not recognise the sacred- 
ness and Divine authority of the principle involved. 
One of the main causes which led to the destruction 
of the antediluvian world was the sons of 'God con- 
tracting unhallowed alliances with the daughters of 
men. 

"That is very much what Mr, Aitken says," said 
Myra when Eosalie had iSnished reading. " Alan has 
just got one of his books, such a nice one, and he 
is reading it aloud to me in the evenings. When 
we came to that part, I thought of your words that 
night, though of course I have never told Alan. Just 
listen," and Myra picked up a volume near her. 
" Here it is : * — 

" ' Let it however be laid down for certain that the 
claims of Jesus Christ upon the human heart are 
paramount, and he that loves father or mother, wife 
or sister, more than his Lord, is not worthy of Him ; 

* See p. 110 of Tilt Difficulties of the Sovl, by Rev. W. H. M. H. 
Aitken. 
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yet He who makes this claim assures us that we shall 
be no losers, even in this life; the Lord undertakes 
to compensate a hundredfold all who have made any 
such sacrifice for Him. Let those who waver at this 
point consider whether either they themselves or those 
on whom their affections are fixed are likely to be 
gainers in real happiness and true well-being, either 
here or hereafter, by a decision in which the creature 
is set before the Creator; and whether a union can 
possibly be blessed, or even happy, the condition of 
which is the repudiation of the claims of Christ. In 
how many a dismal tragedy of domestic life do we 
discern the fruits of such a fatal choice, and perhaps 
the results are in the end most appalling where they 
are at present least apparent.' " 

" True — only too true ; especially that last sentence," 
said Mrs. Saddlethwaite with a sigh. ** The unwritten 
histories of hearts are the most melancholy, I am quite 



sure." 



"So am I," said Myra, looking compassionately at 
the frail figure, still clad in its unostentatious garb of 
sorrow ; for in the shadow of her one great mistake 
and tragic bereavement Eosalie walks yet — and will 
to her life's end. 
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NOTE. 
Since the MS. of the foregoing was in the hands of 



the publishers, my attention has been drawn to the 
two additional testimonies which are subjoined. Both 
are from well-known writers, of widely differing tem- 
peraments, moving in widely different spheres; their 
agreement is therefore the more significant. " In the 
mouth of two or three witnesses shall every word be 
established." 

" I cannot say less than what I believe before God, 
viz., that * only in the Lord ' is His will and law. It 
is strange how invariably He seems to link His obvious 
blessing with simple trustful obedience to it. I never 
yet knew a single instance in which a Christian man 
or woman married knowingly one who was not really 
'in Christ' but what unhappiness has followed. And 
I never yet knew one instance of this great sacrifice 
for the sake of obedience to His Word, but what, 
sooner or later, the blessing was so plain and full that 
it was indeed the 'hundredfold.' .... Do not think 
I underrate the trial ; so far from that, I would ever 
rank it as the nearest thing nowadays to the trial of 
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Abraham's faith : — ' Take now thy son, thine only son 
Isaac, whom thou lovest.'" (Extract from a private 
letter of F. E. Havergal, in Our Own Oaaette, March 
1884.) 

"This old nature of ours sometimes cries out against 
God in matters of duty. We can do anything except 
the special duty of the hour, and as to that one thing 
we say 'Not so, Lord.' Yonder young woman knows 
that according to God's Word she must not marry that 
young man, for she would be unequally yoked together 
with an unbeliever. Now, she was quite willing to be 
baptized, and she is heartily willing to give her money 
to the Lord, and in fact to do anything except that one 
act of self-denial, which would require her to cease 
from a fond friendship. Tet, my friend, I do not 
know what sorrow you will make for yourself if you 
really break that salutary rule. I have seen many 
instances of mixed marriages, but I have had to mourn 
over nearly all of them as the cause of untold wretch- 
edness. Take you the precept, and knowing that it is 
God's mind concerning you, never dare even for a 
moment to hesitate." (From Peter^s Blunders : a Lesson 
to Ourselves, a sermon by C. H, Spurgeon.) 
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for the young. She is a master of the art of drawing children's characters." 

With numerous Illaitrations, and Handsomely Bound in Cloth. 

Crown 8vo. 

Price Five Shillings each. 
CASSANDRA'S CASKET. 



SILVER CHIMES; or, Olive. 



STORIES OF THE CATHEDRAL CITIES of ENGLAND. 



POPPIES AND PANSIES. 



REX AND REGINA ; oe, The Song of the Rivj:j», 



DEWDROPS AND DIAMONDS. 



HEATHER AND HAREBELL. 

Price Three Shillings and Sixpence each. 
MICHAEL'S TREASURES; or, Choice Silver. 



SIR VALENTINE^S VICTORY, and other Storiks. 



RUBY AND PEARL ; or, The Children of Castlk 
Atlmee. a Story for LiiUe Girls. 



Price Two Shillings each. 
MY GRANDMOTHER'S PICTURES. 



STELLAFONT ABBEY ; or. Nothing New. 



MATTHEW FROST, CARRIER ; or, Little Sijowdrop's 

Mission. 



Books for Toung Readers. 



MBS. MARSHALL'S WOBKS-Ksontinued. 



Price One Shilling and Sixpence each. 
THE BIRTH OF A CENTURY ; OE, Eianrr Years Aaa 



MARJORY ; or, The Gift of Peace. 



GRACE BUXTON ; or, The Light of Home. 



THREE LITTLE BROTHERS. 



THREE LITTLE SISTERS. 


Price One Shilling each. 
nEATHERCLIFFE ; or, It's no Concern of Mine. 



DAISY BRIGHT. 



THE LITTLE PEAT-CUTTERS ; or, The Song op Love. 
PRIMROSE ; or. The Bells of Old Effingham. 



TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY : 
A Stout of Summbb and Winteb Holidats. 



BETWEEN THE CLIFFS ; or, Hal Forester's Anchor. 



FRAMILODE HALL ; or, Before Honour is Humilitt. 



A VIOLET IN THE SHADE. 



LIGHT ON THE LILY ; or, A Flower's Message. 



A ROSE WITHOUT A THORN. 



A CHIP OF THE OLD BLOCK : 
Being the Stobt of Lionel Kino, of Kingsholme Codbt. 
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Hy B. M. BALLANTYNE. 
With Ulustrations. Grown 8vo. 5s. each. 

The Bishop of Livebfool has laid :— 

" Tour books for the young are standard and classic with me. I 
give all of them to my children as fast as they oome out, and recom- 
mend them to all my friends. " 

THE ROVER OF THE ANDES : A Tale of Adventure in 
South America. 

THE YOUNG TRAWLER : A Story of Life and Death 
and Rescue in the North Sea. 

DUSTY DIAMONDS, CUT AND POLISHED : A Tale of 
Arab City Life. 

THE BATTERY AND THE BOILER ; or, Adventures in 
the Laying of Submarine Electric Gables. 

THE KITTEN PILGRIMS j or, Great Battles and Grand 
Victories. 

THE GIANT OF THE NORTH ; or, Pokings Round the 
Pole. 

THE LONELY ISLAND ; or, The Refuge of the Mutineers. 

POST HASTE : A Tale of Her Majesty's Mails. 

IN THE TRACK OF THE TROOPS : A Tale of Modem 
War. 

THE SETTLER AND THE SAVAGE : A Tale of Peace 
and War in South Africa. 

UNDER THE WAVES ; or, Diving in Deep Waters. 

RIVERS OF ICE : A Tale Illustrative of Alpine Adventure 
and Glacier Action. 

THE PIRATE CITY : An Algerine Tale. 

BLACK IVORY : A Tale of Adventure among the Slavers 
of East Africa. 

THE NORSEMEN IN THE WEST ; or, America before 
Columbus. 

THE IRON HORSE; or. Life on the Line. A Railway 
Tale. 

THE FLOATING LIGHT OF THE GOODWIN SANDS. 

ERLING THE BOLD : A Tale of the Norse Sea-Kings. 

THE GOLDEN DREAM : A Tale of the Diggings. 



lioohB for Young Readers. 



Mr. R M. BALLANTYNE'S BOOKS-oontinued. 



DEEP DOWN : A Tale of the Comish Minea 

FIGHTING THE F L AMES : A Tale of the London Fire- 
Brigade. 

SHIFTING WINDS : A Tough Yarn. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE ; or, The Story of a Great Fight 
between Man tuid the Sea. 

THE LIFEBOAT : A Tale of our Coast Heroes. 

GASCOYNE, THE SANDALWOOD TRADER : A Tale 
of the Paoi£o. 

THE WILD MAN OF THE WEST : A Tale of the Rocky 
Monntains. 

RED ERIC. 
THE RED BRIGADE. 

FREAKS ON THE FELLS : And why I did not become a 
Sailor. 

With niustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6cL each. 

THE ISLAND QUEEN ; or, Dethroned by Fire and Water. 
A Tale of the Southern Hemisphere. 

THE MADMAN AND THE PIRATE. 

TWICE BOUGHT : A Tale of the Oregon Gold Fields. 

MY DOGGIE AND I. 

THE RED MAN'S REVENGE. 

PHILOSOPHER JACK : A Tale of the Sonthem Seas. 

TALES OF ADVENTURE ON THE SEA. 

TALES OF ADVENTURE BY FLOOD, FIELD, AND 
MOUNTAIN. 

TALES OF ADVENTURE ; or, Wild Work in Strange 
Places. 

TALES OF ADVENTURE ON THE COAST. 



BATTLES WITH THE SEA. 16mo, 2s. 6d. 

SIX MONTHS AT THE CAPE : Letters to Periwinkle 
from South Africa. A Record of Personal Experience and 
Adventure. 68. 

THE COLLECTED WORKS OF ENSIGN SOPHT, late 
of the Volunteers. Illustrated by Himself. Is. 6d. Picture 
boards, 2s. 6d. Oloth. 
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MR. B. M. BALLANTYNKS 

MISCELLANY of ENTERTAINING and 
INSTRUCTIVE TALES. 

With Illustrations. 16mo. Is. each. 

Also in a Handsome Cloth Case, Price 17s» 6d, 

The "Athenaeum'* says:— ** There is no more practical way of 
communicating elementary information than that which has been 
adopted in this series. When we see contained in 124 small pages 
(as in Fast in the Ice) such information as a man of fair education 
should possess about icebergs, northern lights, Esquimaux, musk- 
oxen, bears, walruses, &c., together with all the oroinary incidents 
of an Arctic voyage woven into a clear connected narrative, we must 
admit that a good work has been done, and that the author deserves 
the gratitude of those for whom the books are especially designed, 
and also of young people of all classes." 

L 

FIGHTING THE WHALES ; or, Doings and Dangers on 
a Fishing Cruise. 

II. 

AWAY IN THE WILDERNESS ; or, Life among the Red 
Indians and Fur Traders of North America. 

« 

IIL 

FAST IN THE ICE; or, Adventures in, the Polar 
Regions. 

IV. 

CHASING THE SUN ; or, Rambles in Norway. 

V. 

SUNK AT SEA ; or, The Adventures of Wandering WiU 
in the Pacific. 

VI. 

LOST IN THE FOREST ; or, Wandering WiU's Adven- 
tures in South America. 



Books for Toung Readers. 



MR. S. M. BALLANTTNE'S MISCELLAinr— continued. 



VII. 

OVER THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS ; or, Wandering Will 
in the Land of the Red Skin. 

vin. 

SAVED BY THE LIFEBOAT ; or, A Tale of Wreck and 
Rescue on the Coast. 

IX. 

THE CANNIBAL ISLANDS ; or, Captain Cook's Adven- 
tures in the South Seas. 

X. 

HUNTING THE LIONS ; or, The Land of the Negro. 

XL 

DIGGING FOR GOLD ; or, Adventures in California. 

XII. 

UP IN THE CLOUDS ; or, BaUoon Voyages. 

XIII. 

THE BATTLE AND THE BREEZE ; or. The Fights and 
Fancies of a British Tar. 

XIV. 

THE PIONEERS : A Tale of the Western Wilderness. 

XV. 

THE STORY OF THE ROCK. 

XVI. 

WRECKED, BUT NOT RUINED. 

xvn. 
THE THOROGOOD FAMILY. 
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By the Bev. A. N. MALAN, M.A. 
THE LIGHTHOUSE OP ST. PETER. Small crown 8vo. 



By AONES GIBERNEL 

ST. AUSTIN'S LODGE. With lUuBtTations. 60. 

BERYL AND PEARL. With Illaitrationi. Crown 8vo. 5t. 

DEOIMA*S PROMISE. With lUustrationB. Grown 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

DAISY OF OLD MEADOW. With lUustrations. 2b. 

KATHLEEN. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. Sb. 

OLD UMBRELLAS ; or, Ckrrie and her Mother. With lUostra- 
lions. Crown 8vo. Ss. 



By QBACE ST&BBINQ. 

THAT AGGRAVATING SCHOOL GIRL. With lUustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 5b. 

HOW THEY DID. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Ss. 

WHAT A MAN SOWETH. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 
38. 6d. 

By H. M. DICKINSON. 

THE SEED OF THE CHURCH : A Tale of the Days of Trajan. 
Crown Svo. Ss. 

THE CHILD OF THE CHOSEN PEOPLE. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 



By Miss M'OLINTOOK. 
ALICE'S PUPIL. Crown Svo. Is. 6d. 
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By DARLEY DALE. 

SEVEN SONS ; or, The Story of Malcolm and his Brothers, With 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. Ss. 

SPOILT GUY. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 2s. 

CISSY'S TROUBLES. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. Ss. 6d. 

LITTLE BRICKS. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 2a. 6d. 



By ELLEN L. DAVIS. 

YOKED TOGETHER: A Tale of ISiree Sisters. With lUustra- 
tiuiis. Crown Svo. 58. 

A BOY'S WILL. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 2s. 



Books for TouTig Readers. 



By the Rev. J. R. MAODUPP, D.D. 

PABABLES OF THE LAKE; or. The Seyen Stories of Jesus by 
the Lake of Galilee. A Sunday Book for Young Beaders. 
With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 3b. 6d. 

THE STOBT OF A SHELL. A Bomanoe of the Sea: with some 
Sea Teachings. A Book for Boys and Girls. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and Other IllustrationB. Small 4to. 6s. 

THE STOBY OF BETHLEHEM. A Book for Children. With 
Illustrations by Thomas. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

HOSANNAS OF THE CHILDBEN. With Illustrations. Crown 

Svo. 5s. 
THE WOODCUTTER OF LEBANON. A Story Illustrative of a 

Jewish Institution. 16mo. 2s. 

TALES OF THE WABRIOB JUDGES. A Sunday Book for Boys. 
Fcap. Svo. 2b. 6d. 

THE CITIES OF REFUGE ; or, The Name of Jesus. A Sunday 
Book for the Young. 16mo. Is. 6d. 

THE EXILES OF LUCERNA ; or. The Sufferings of the Waldenses 
during the Persecution of 1686. Crown Svo. 28. 6d. 

THE FOOTSTEPS OF ST. PAUL. Being a Life of the Apostle 
designed for Youth. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 6s. 

BRIGHTER THAN THE SUN ; or, Christ the Light of the World. 
A Life of Our Lord for the Young. With 16 Illustrations by 
A. Rowan. Post 4to. 3s. 6d.; in paper cover. Is. 

WILLOWS BY THE WATEB COURSES ; or, God's Promises to 
the Young. A Text-Book for Children. 64mo. 6d. ; paper 
cover, 3d. 

By the Rev. GEORGE EVBRARD, M.A. 

YOUB SUNDAYS: Fifty-Two Short Readings. Especially in- 
tended for Schoolboys. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

"YOUR INNINGS:" A Book for Schoolboys. Sixth Thousand. 
Crown Svo. Is. 6d. 

EDIE'S LETTER; or, Talks with the Little Folks. Small 4to. 
2s. 6d. 

By JOHN GREENLEAP WHITTIBR. 

CHILD LIFE. A Collection of Poems for Children. With nume- 
rous Illustrations. Small 4to. 3s. 6d. 

**A charming Yolume. We know of no other which strings together so 
many gems of the like water."— rim««. 
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By Rev. J. JACKSON WRAY. 
SIMON HOLMES, THE CABPENTER. Crown 8vo. Sb. 6d. 

6ABT0N ROWLEY ; or. Leaves from the Log of a Master Mariner. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

HONEST JOHN STALLIBRASS. With Hlustrations. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. Gilt edges. 5s. 

THE CHRONICLES OF CAPSTAN CABIN. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

MATTHEW MELLOWDEW. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo. 5s. 

NESTLETON MAGNA. Crown Svo. So. 6d. GUt Edges. 5s. 

PETER PENGELLY. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 2s. 

PAUL MEGGITrS DELUSION. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 
3b. 6d. 

A MAN EVERY INCH OF HIM. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

THE MAN WITH THE KNAPSACK ; or, The Miller of Bumham 
Lee. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo. Is. 

WIDOW WINPENNY'S WATCHWORD. With Frontispiece. 
Crown Svo. Is. 

By Miss HAVERQAL. 

MORNING BELLS. Being Waking Thoughts for the Little Ones. 
Royal 32mo, 9d. ; paper cover, 6d. 

LITTLE PILLOWS. Being Good Night Thoughts for the Little 
Ones. 32mo, 9d. ; paper cover, 6d. 

MORNING STARS; or, Nlimes of Christ for His Little Ones. 
32mo. 9d. 

THE FOUR HAPPY DAYS. 16mo. Is. 

BEN BRIGHTBOOTS, and Other True Stories. Crown Svo. Is. 6d. 

BBUEY. A Little Worker for Christ. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Cheaper Edition, Is. 6d. ; paper cover, Is. 



MEMORIALS OF LITTLE NONY. A Biography of Nony Hey- 
wood, who was the First Collector for the Bruey Branch of the 
Irish Society. By her Mother. With Preface by Miss Havbb- 
GAL, and a Portrait. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 



By the Rev. WALTER J. MATHAMS. 

SUNDAY PARABLES TOLD TO CHILDREN. With I^ntis- 
piece. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 



By Mrs. BARCLAY. 
SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR CHILDREN. Crown Svo. Is. 
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By Miss LYSTBR. 

AN UNWILLING WITNESS. With niuatrationa, Cr.Svo. Sfc 6d. 
ROBIN RUN-THE-HEDGE. Crown 8vo. Is. 



By ELLA STONE. 

GRACE HURRAY. A Story. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 



By Mrs. BARBOUR. 

THE WAY HOME, AND HOW THE CHILDREN REACHED 
IT BY A RAILWAY ACCIDENT. With Illustrations. 
18th Thousand. 16mo, Is. 6d. limp ; 2s. 6d. boards. 

THE IRISH ORPHAN IN A SCOTTISH HOME. A Sequel to 
"The Way Home." 16mo, Is. limp; 2s. 6d. boards. 

THE CHILD OF THE KINGDOM. Twenty-second Thousand. 
With Illustrations. 16mo, Is. limp ; 2s. 6d. boards. 

THE SOUL-GATHERER. Seventeenth Thousand. 16mo, Is. limp ; 
cloth gilt, 28. 6d. 

By Mrs. HORNIBROOK. 

THROUGH SHADOW TO SUNSHINE. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 

LIFE'S MUSIC; or, My Children and Me. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. Ss. 

By Mrs. BAYLY. 

THE STORY OF OUR ENGLISH BIBLE, AND WHAT IT 
COST. Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d. 



By Mra BATTY. 
MATZCHEN AND HIS MISTRESSES. Imperial 16mo. Is. 6d. 



By the Rev. DAVID MacEWAN, D.D. 

THIS YEAR. Anniversary Addresses for the Young. Second 
Edition. Square 16mo. Is. 



By Mrs. WINSOOM. 

DEAR OLD ENGLAND. A Description of our Fatherland. Dedi- 
cated to all English Children. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
"English children will find much that is well worth knowing, and well 
told, in this copiously illustrated volume."— CArwfian World. 
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SUNDAY READINGS FOR FARM BOYS. Founded on the 
Oharch Catechism. With Prefatory Notice by the Right Rev. 
£. H. B1OKEB8TBTH, D.D., Bishop of Exeter. 16mo. Is. 

MRS. LESTER'S GIRLS AND THEIR SERVICE. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown Syo. 2s. 6d. 

Bt the same Author. 

MISS MARSTON'S GIRLS AND THEIR CONFIRMATION. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 

EFFIE'S YEAR : A Tale for the Little Ones of the Church. With 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 



AUNT EFFIE'S GIFT TO THE NURSERY. Hymns and Verses 
fur the Little Ones. 16mo. Is. 6d. 



THE HOLY CHILDHOOD. Conversations on the Earliest Portion 
of the Gospel Narrative. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

THE PROPHETS OF JUDAH : A Book of rBible Teaching for 
Elder Children. By M. D. H. Crown Svo. 5s. 

ROSE DUNBAR'S MISTAKE; or, Whom have I in Heaven? By 
M. L. D. With Preface by HORATius BoNAE, D.D. Crown 
Svo. 5s. 

MORAG : A Tale of Highland Life. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

By J. L. WATSON. 

GREY CRAIGS : A Tale of Scottish life. With Illustrations. 
Crown Svo. 5s. 

By MARY R. HIGH AM. 

THE OTHER HOUSE : A Tale. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo. 
28. 6d. 



By SARSON O. J. INGHAM. 
DR. BLANDFORD'S CONSCIENCE. Crown Svo. Ss. 



By ROSE PORTER. 
IN THE MIST : A Tale. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 



By the late Lady K. SHUTTLEWORTH. 

THE LADDER OF COWSLIPS ; or, What is Sound? Cr. Svo. 2s. 
*'An ingenious and pleasing attempt to make the rudiments of music 
intelligible and attractive to beginners. There is much thought and grace- 
ful meaning worked into this unpretending but very useful Uttle book. It 
will help l^ginners over some difficult places, and bring out the beautiful 
meaning which lies in what to their eyes may seem only dry and difficult" 
•—Athtnceum. 
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By W. EL a KINGSTON. 

ROGER WILLOUGHBY; OB, THE TIMES OF BBNBOW. With 
ninstrations. Grown 8vo. 58.. 

" A capital story, but especially notable for the short Preface, perhaps one 
of the most earnest and touching in its simplicity that was ever prefixed to a 
book of this kind." — Guardiati. 



By the Rev. J. H. WILSON. 

THE GOSPEL AND ITS FRUITS. A Book for the Young. With 
niastrations. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 

OUR FATHER IN HEAVEN : The Lord's Prayer Familiarly Ex- 
plained and Illustrated for the Toang. With IlliutratioDB. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

By Miss HELEN PLUMPTBE. 

SCRIPTURE STORIES ; or, Sacred History Familiarly ExpLuned 
and Applied to Children. 16mo. 

Moses, Is. 6d. Joshua, Is. 6d. 



By the Rev. RICHARD NEWTON, D.D. 

THE BEAUTY OF THE KING. With Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
2s. 6d. 

By ANNA LEHRER. 

SOLDIERS AND SERVANTS OF CHRIST; or, Chapters of 
Church Histoiy. With Preface by the Rev. F. V. Matheb, 
M.A., Canonof BristoL Crown Svo. 68. 



By the Rev. JAMES WELLS, M.A. 

"Mr. Wells possesses in large measure a gift which is by no means 
common — that of engaging the attention and stirring with sympathetio 
emotions the heart of the young." — NoneorifoT^iist. 

BIBLE ECHOES : Addresses to the Young. Crown Svo. 3b. 6d. 

THE PARABLES OF JESUS. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 5s. 

BIBLE CHILDREN. Studies for the Young. With Illustrations. 
Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

BIBLE IMAGES. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 



By Rev. T. S. MILLINGTON. 
UNDER A CLOUD. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 



By Mrs. ALLNATT. 

MAMMA'S BIOGRAPHIES FROM THE CHURCH SERVICE 
CALENDAR. Crown Svo. Ss. 6d. 
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By ELEANOR O. PRICE. 

HIGH AIMS; OB, ROMANTIC STORIES OF CHRISTDLN 
ENDEAVOUR. Crown Svo. 5b. 



By L. T. MEADK 

A LONDON BABY : The Story of King Roy. With lUustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 
" Very touching and sad, though the end is hAppj/'—Athenoeuvu 

THE CHILDREN'S PILGRI]yLA.GE. With lUustrations. Cr. 8vo. 

Ss. 
"Displays the author's well-known power of vivid conception of character, 
and clear, graphic description. The story is full of incident and adventure." 
"—Literary Churchman. 

By EVERETT GREEN. 

LADY TEMPLE'S GRANDCHILDREN. With Dlnstrations. 
Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 

By the Rev. W. A. O. CHEVALIER. 

WILLLAH LONGE OF WYKEHAM; or, The Winchester Boy. 
A Story of the Boyhood of William of Wykeham, in Five Scenes 
and a Prologne. Illustrated with Etchings. Crown 8va 28. 6d. 



By Mrs. PRENTISS. 

URBANE AND HIS FRIENDS. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

AVIS BENSON ; or, Mine and Thine. And other Tales. With 
Hlustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE HOME AT GREYLOCK. Crown 8vo. 2a. 6d. 

OUR RUTH : A Story of Old Times in New England. With Illus- 
trationa. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 



By Lady HOPR 

A MAIDEN'S WORK. Crown 8vo. Ss. 

TOUCHES OF REAL LIFE. Crown 8vo. 58. 

SUNNY FOOTSTEPS ; or, When I was a Child. Fcap. 4to. 3s. 6d. 



By Mrs. HOWARD. 

A SUMMER IN THE LIFE OF TWO LITTLE CHILDREN. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 



By Mrs. PROSSER. 

"OAKBY" AND "NUMBER TWENTY-NINE." With Hlustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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By B. HELDMANN. 

BORRINCOTJRT : A Tale for Boys. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 5s. 

DAINTREK With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

BOXALL SCHOOL. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6<i. 

EXPELLED ; or, The Story of a Young Gentleman. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo. 5s. 



NISBET'S CABINET SERIES. 

WUh Illustrations. Crown Svo. 2s. each, 

L MATTHEW FROST, CARRIER ; or, Little Snowdrop's Mission. 
By Mrs. Marshall. 

2. THE SPANISH BARBER. By the Author of " Mary Powell." 

3. THREE PATHS IN LIFE. A Tale for Girls. By Ellbn 

Bablee. 

4. STELLAFONT ABBEY; or, "Nothing New." By Mrs. Mar- 

shall. 

5. A SUNBEAMS INFLUENCE ; or. Eight Years After. By the 

Hon. Mrs. Cliffobd-Butleb. 

6. A TALE OF TWO OLD SONGS. By the Hon. Mrs. Cliffobd- 

Butleb. 

7. ESTHER'S JOURNAL ; or, A Tale of Swiss Pension Life. By a 

Resident. With a Preface by Miss Whatelt. 

8. EFFIE'S FRIENDS ; or. Chronicles of the Woods and Shores. 

9. THERESA'S JOURNAL. From the French of Madame de Pres- 

sens^. By Cbichton Campbell. 



AMERICAN TALES. 

With lUtistrations. Crovm Svo. 2s. 6d. each. 

1. THE THREE LITTLE SPADES. By Anna Wabneb. 

2. STEPPING HEAVENWARD. By Mrs. Pbentiss. 

3. URBANE AND HIS FRIENDS. By Mrs. Pbentiss. 

4. THE HOME AT GREYLOCK. By Mrs. Pbentiss. 

5. OUR RUTH : A Story of Old Times in New England. By Mrs. 

Pbentiss. 

6. PINE NEEDLES AND OLD YARNS. By Susan Wabneb. 

7. THE BLUE FLAG AND THE CLOTH OF GOLD. By Anna 

Wabneb. 

8. MOTHER'S QUEER THINGS ; or, A Bag of Stories. By Anna 

Wabneb. 
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"THE WORD" SERIES. 

By Susan and Anka Wabner, Authors of " The Wide Wide 

World," *'Qneechy,'*&c. 

With lUtutraiions, Plain and Colouredf ffandsomdy hound in eloth. 

Crown 8vo, Zs. 6d. each. 

The aim of thit Series of Volumes is so to set forth the Bibl« inci- 
dents and course of history, with its train of actors, as to see tljem in 
the circumstances and colouring, the light and shade, of their actual 
existence. 

The volumes embody, as far as possible, all the known facts, 
natural, social, and historical, which are required for the illuslzation 
and elucidation of the Bible narrative. 

1. WALES FROM EDEN* : The Scripture Story from the Creation 

to the Death of Abraham. 

" The design of this book is excellent ; most valuable and interesting 
information Is communicated in a very pleasant way." — Our Own Fireside. 

2. THE HOUSE OF ISRAEL: The Scripture Story from the Birth 

of Isaac to the Death of Jacob. 

"The amount of information conveyed, or the life and interest tlurown 
into the Biblical story, would scarcely be credited by those who have not 
seen the book. . . . This it the kind of imtructian which we need for our poung 
people in the preeent day.'* 

3. THE EIKQDOM OF JUDAH : The Scripture Story from the 

Death of Solomon to the Captivity. 

*' We must congratulate the author on the very happy plan of the work."— 
Swndajf School Chronicle. 

4. THE BROKEN WALLS OF JERUSALEM AND THE RE- 

BUILDING OF THEM. In continuation of ''The House of 
Israel'* and "The Kingdom of Judah,'' and completing the 
work. 

5. THE STAB OUT OF JACOB : The Scripture Story lUuatrating 

the Earlier Portion of the Gospel Narrative. 

" "Far Sunday reading with the young, whether for the home circle or in a 
class, we are sure this work will prove a boon ; and many a teacher will hail 
its advent, and find endless help in different ways." 
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THE GOLDEN LADDER SERIES. 

With Plain and Coloured lUuetrations, Crown 8vo. 

St, 6d, each, 

"What need of ft dngle word 'of commendation of the 'Golden Ladder 
Series?' Ite volumes are in nearlj eveiy house in the kingdcinL"--QUugow 
Herald, 

1. THE GOLDEN LADDER : Stories Illustrative of the Beati- 

tudes. By Sdsan and Anna 'Wabneb. 

2. THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. By Susan Warner. 

3. QUEECHY. By Susan Warner. 

4. MELBOURNE HOUSK By Susan Warner. 
6. DAISY. By Susan Warner. 

6. DAISY IN THE FIELD. By Susan Warner. 

7. THE OLD HELMET. By Susan Warner. 

8. NETTIE'S MISSION : Stories Illustrative of the Lord's 

Prayer. By Julia Mathews. 

9. OLEN LUNA; or, Dollars and Cents. By Susan Warnkb. 

10. DRAYTON HALL. Stories Illustrative of the Beatitudes. 

By JuiJA Mathews. 

11. WITHIN AND WITHOUT : A New England Story. 

12. VINEGAR HILL STORIES : Illustrative of the Parable of 

the Sower. By Anna Warner. 

13. LITTLE SUNBEAMS. By Joanna Mathews. 

14. WHAT SHE COULD AND OPPORTUNITIES. By Susan 

Warner. 

15. TRADING, AND THE HOUSE IN TOWN. 

16. DARE TO DO RIGHT. By Julia Mathews. 

17. HOLDEN WITH THE CORDS. By the Author of " Within 

and Without." 

18. GIVING HONOUR : Containing "The Little Camp on Eagle 

Hill," and " Willow Brook." By Susan Warner. 

19. GIVING SERVICE : Containing " Sceptres and Crowns," 

and * * The Flag of Truce." By Susan Warner. 

20. GIVING TRUST: Containing "Bread and Oranges," and 

**The Rapids of Niagara." By Susan Warner. 

*»* The TcUea in Vols, 18, 19, 20 are Illustrative of the 

Lord's Prater. 

21. WYCH HAZEL. A Tale. By Susan and Anna Warner. 

22. THE GOLD OP CHICKAREE. A Sequel to Wych Hazel. 

By Susan and Anna Warner. 

23. DIANA. By Susan Warner. 
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24. MY DESIRE. By Susan Waeneb. 

25. THE END OP A COIL. By Susan Wabneb. 

26. THE LETTER OF CREDIT. By Susan Wabneb^ 

27. NOBODY. By Susan Wabneb. 

28. STEPHEN, M.D. By Susan Wabneb. 

29. A RED WALLFLOWER. By Susan Wabneb. 

80. BUTTERCUPS AND DAISIES. By Susan Wabneb. 



NISBET'S ENTERTAINING LIBRARY FOR 

YOUNG PEOPLE. 

W\J^ Illustrations, Pcap. 8vo. Is, each. 

" Pretty little books, bright in the binding, and with contents as enter- 
taining as the exterior is attractive."— Daily Review. 

1. GENTLEMAN JIM. By Mrs. Pbentiss. 

2. FRAMILODE HALL. By Mrs. Mabshall. 

3. A CHIP OF THE OLD BLOCK. By Mrs. Mabshall. 

4. THE PRINCE'S BOX ; or, The Magic Mirror. By C. N. 

Simpson. 

6. URSULA : A Story of the Bohemian Reformation. 

6. OUR LADDIE. By Miss L. J. TOMLINSON. 

7. A VIOLET IN THE SHADE. By Mrs. AUbshall. 

8. LIGHT ON THE LILY. By Mrs. Mabshall. 

9. A ROSE WITHOUT THORNS. By Mrs. Mabshall. 

10. DOLLY'S CHARGE. By Miss Beatbice Mabshall. 

11. THE MOUNTAIN MILL. By H. C. Coapb. 

12. FAN'S BROTHER. By Miss Beatbice Mabshall. 

13. THE MAITLAND'S MONEY-BOX. By Lady Dunbotne. 



NISBETS CROWN SERIES. 

With Illustrations, Crown 8vo. Is, eadL 

1, THE BLACK SHEEP OF THE PARISH. By Lady Dun- 

botne. 

2, MRS. ARNOLD. By Miss Wodehouse. 

8. LET THERE BE LIGHT; or. The Story of the Reformation 
for Children. By Mrs. BowEB. 

4. SCIENCE EVENINGS WITH MY CHILDREN. By Mrs. 

BOWEB. 
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THE HOME AND SCHOOL SERIES. 

Wiih lUustratioru, Crown, Is, 6d, 

** Very suitable for boys and girls. They are el«>g:mtly got up, and the 
matter, while interesting to young minds, is not without a dust of whole- 
some instruction/' — Qlcugow Herald, 

1. AMOS FAYLE ; or, Through the Wilderness into a 

Wealthy Place. By Mrs. Pbosseb. 

2. RUNNING AWAY. 

3. STORIES OF THE LAND WE LIVE IN. By 

William Locke. 

4. A RAY OF LIGHT TO BRIGHTEN COTTAGE 

HOMES. By the Author of " A Trap to Catch a Sun- 
beam.'' 

5. THE STORY OF AN OLD POCKET BIBLE, as 

related by Itself. By Robert Cox, AM. 

6. ASHTON COTTAGE ; or, The True Faith. 

7. MARJORY. By Mrs. Marshall. 

8. COURAGE AND COWARDS ; or, Who was the 

Bravest? By the Author of **The Maiden of the Ice- 
berg.'* 

9. AGATHA LEE'S INHERITANCE. By Mrs. M. R. 

HiQHAM, Author of "The Other House." 

10. NIDWORTH AND HIS THREE MAGIC WANDS. 

By Mrs. K Pbentiss. 

11. ALICE L'ESTRANGE'S MOTTO, AND HOW IT 

GAINED THE VICTORY. By Baby Hume. 

12. FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH; or, Susine and Claude 

of the Val Pelice. 

13. THE BIRTH OF A CENTURY; or, Eighty Years Ago. 

By Mrs. MarshatJj. 

14. ROSE HARTLEY AND HER CHRISTMAS WAY- 

MARKS. By MIbs Bedford. 

15. HELEN HERVEY^S CHANGE ; or, Out of Darkness 

into Light. By Mabia Eitolish. 

16. SUMMERLAND GRANGE. By Lady Dunboynb. 
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THE SELECT SERIES OF BOOKS SUITABLE 
FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 

Small Crovm 8vo. Ss, 6d. etich, 

1. DERBY : A Tale of the Revolution. By Chablotte 

Elizabeth. 

2. THE FORUM AND THE VATICAN. By Newman 

Hall, LL.B. 

3. DAYS AND NIGHTS IN THE EAST ; or, lUustra- 

tions of Bible Scenes. By Hobatius Bonab, D.D. 

4. THE HOLY WAR. By John Bunyan. 

5. THE MOUNTAINS OF THE BIBLE : Their Scenes 

and their Lessons. By the Bey. John Maofablane, LL.D. 

6. LIFE : A Series of Illustrations of the Divine Wisdom 

in the Forms. Structures, and Instincts of Animals. By P. 
H. GosBE, F.B.S. 

7. LAND AND SEA By P. H. GossE, F.R.S. 

8. JOHN KNOX AND HIS TIMES. By the Author of 

"The Story of Martin Luther." 

9. HOME IN THE HOLY LAND : A Tale illustrating 

Incidents and Customs in Modem Jerusalem. By Mrs. Finn. 

10. A THIRD YEAR IN JERUSALEM : A Tale iUus- 
trating Incidents and Customs in Modem Jerusalem. By 
Mrs. Finn. 

11 & 12. THE ROMANCE OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
By P. H. GossB, F.R.S. 

la BROOMFIELD : A Tale. By the Author of "John 
Knox and his Times," &c. 

14 TALES FROM ALSACE ; or, Scenes and Portraits from 
Life in the Pays of the Reformation. Translated from the 
German. 

15. HYMNS OF THE CHURCH MILITANT. Edited bv 

the Author of " The Wide, Wide World." 

16. THE PHYSICLAN'S DAUGHTERS. By the Author 

of " Wandering Homes," &c. 

17. WANDERING HOMES AND THER INFLUENCES. 

By the Author of <<The Physician's Daughters." 

18. BYEWAYS IN PALESTINE. By Jambs Finn, 

M.B.A.S. 

19. THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. By John Bunyan. 

With Illustrations. 
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« 

THE JUVENILE EI6HTEENPENNT SERIES. 

WUh Illustrations, 16mo. 

" Capital books, well printed, tastefully bound, and containing a good deal 
of letterpress. We do not know a cheaper series at the piloe." — Sunday 
School Chronicle, 

1. AUNT EDITH ; or, Love to God the Best Motive. 

2. SUSY'S SACRIFICE. By the Author of " Nettie's Mission." 

8. KENNETH FORBES ; or. Fourteen Ways of Studying the 
Bible. 

4. LILIES OF THE VALLEY, and other Tales. 

5. CLARA STANLEY ; or, A Summer among the Hills. 

6. THE CHILDREN OF BLACKBERRY HOLLOW. 

7. HERBERT PERCY ; or, From Christmas to Easter. 

8. PASSING CLOUDS ; op, Ijovo Conquering EviL 

9. DAYBREAK ; or, Right Struggling and Triumphant. 

10. WARFARE AND WORK ; or, Life's Progress. 

11. EVELYN GREY. By the Author of " Clara Stanley." 

12. THE HISTORY OF THE GRAVELYN FAMILY. 

13. DONALD ERASER. 

14. THE SAFE COMPASS, AND HOW IT POINTS. By the 

Rev. R. Newton, D.D. 

15. THE KING'S HIGHWAY; or. Illustrations of the Com- 

mandments. By the Rev. R. Newton, D.D. 

16. BESSIE AT THE SEASIDE. By Joanna H. Mathews. 

17. CASPER. By the Author of " The Wide, Wide World." 

18. KARL KRINKEN ; or, The Christmas Stocking. By the 

Author of " The Wide, Wide World." 

19. MR. RUTHERFORD'S CHILDREN. By the Author of 

"The Wide, Wide World." 

20. SYBIL AND CHRYSSA. By the Author of " The Wide, 

Wide World." 

21. HARD MAPLE. By the Author of "The Wide, Wide 

World." 

22. OUR SCHOOL DAYS. 

23. AUNT -MILDRED'S LEGACY. 

24. MAGGIE AND BESSIE, AND THEIR WAY TO DO 

GOOD. By Joanna H. Mathews. 

25. GRACE BUXTON; or. The Light of Home. By Mrs. 

Mabshall. 
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26. LITTLE KATY AND JOLLY JIM. By Alice Gbat. 

27. BESSIE AT SCHOOL. By Joanna H. Mathews. 

28. BESSIE AND HER FRIENDS. By Joanna H. Matheavs. 

29. BESSIE AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. By Joanna H. 

Mathewb. 

30. HILDA AND HILDEBRAND; or, The Twins of Ferndale 

Abbey. 

31. GLEN ISLA. By Mrs. DftUMMOND. 

32. LUCY SEYMOUR ; or, " It is more Blessed to Give than 

to Receive." By Mrs. Druhmond. 

33. LOUISA MORETON; or, "ChUdren, Obey your Parents in 

all Things." By Mrs. Drummond. 

84. THE "WILMOT FAMILY;" or, "They that Deal Truly 
are his Delight." By Mrs. Dbummond. 

35. SOWING IN TEARS AND REAPING IN JOY. By 

Franz Hoffman. From the German, by Mrs. Fabeb. 

36. BESSIE ON HER TRAVELS. By Joanna H. Mathews. 

37. LITTLE NELLIE ; or. The Clockmaker's Daughter. 

38. THREE LITTLE SISTERS. By Mrs. Marshall. 

39. MABEL GRANT : A Highland Story. By Randall H. Bal- 

lanttne. 

40. THE RETURN FROM INDIA. By the Author of " Hilda 

and Hildebrand." 

41. THE COURT AND THE KILN : A Tale Founded on the 

Church Catechism. 

42. SILVER SANDS ; or, Pennie's Romance. 

43. LIONEL ST. CLAIR. By the Author of " Herbert Percy." 

44. THE KNOTS TOM GILLIES TIED AND UNTIED. By 

Mrs. G. Gladstone. 

45. THE LITTLE PREACHER. " By the Author of "Stepping 

Heavenward." 

46. LOVE FULFILLING THE LAW. 

47. ANTOINE, THE ITALIAN BOY. By the Rev. C. W. 

Denison. 

48. TWO LITTLE HEARTS. By Sophie Spicer. 

49. DICK'S FIRST SCHOOL-DAYS. By Mrs. H. Babnabd. 

50. THREE LITTLE BROTHERS. By Mrs. Mabshall. 
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THE JUVENILE SHILLING SERIESL 

WUh lUustrcUiona, 16mo, 

1. CHANGES UPON CHURCH BELLS. By C. S. H. 

2. GONZALEZ AND HIS WAKING DREAMS. By C. S. H. 

3. DAISY BRIGHT. By Mrs. Mabshall. 

4. ELELEN ; or, Temper and its Consequences. By Mrs G. 

Gladstone. 

5. THE CAPTAIN'S STORY; or, The Disobedient Son. By 

W. S. Martin. 

6. THE LITTLE PEAT-CUTTERS ; or. The Song of Love. By 

Mrs. Mabshall. 

7. LITTLE CROWNS, AND HOW TO WIN THEM. By 

the Rev. J. A. Collier. 

8. CHINA AND ITS PEOPLE. By a Missionary's Wife. 

9. TEDDY'S DREAM. 

10. ELDER PARK; or, Scenes in our Garden. By Mrs Alfred 

Payne. 

11. HOME LIFE AT GREYSTONE LODGE. By the Author 

of Agnes Falconer. 

12. THE PEMBERTON FAMILY, and other Stories. 

13. CHRISTMAS AT SUNBERRY DALE. By W. B. B., 

Author of " Clara Downing's Dream." 

14. PRIMROSE; or. The Bells of Old Effingham. By Mrs. Mar- 

shall. 

15. THE BOY GUARDIAN. By C. E. Bowen, Author of "Dick 

and his Donkey." 

16. VIOLET'S IDOL. By Joanna H. Mathews. 

17. FRANK GORDON. By F. R. Goulding; and LITTLE 

JACK, by Anna Warner. 

18. THE COTTAGE BY THE CREEK. By the Hon. Mrs. 

Clifford-Butler. 

19. THE WILD BELLS, AND WHAT THEY RANG. By 

W. S. Martin. 
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20. TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY : A Story of Summep and 
Winter Holidays. By Mrs. Mabshall. 

2L GLASTONBURY ; or, The Early British Christians. 

22. MAX : A Story of the Oberstein Forest. 

28. MARY TRELAWNY. By Chbistian Rbdford. 

24. LUPICINE ; or, The Hermit of St. Loup. 

25. LOVING-KINDNESS ; or. The Ashdown Flower-Show. 

26. BETWEEN THE CLIFF3. By Mrs. Mabshall. 

27. FRITZ ; or, The Struggles of a Young life. By the Author 

of "Max." 



THE BESSIE LIBRARY, 

containing 

1. MAGGIE AND BESSIE. 

2. BESSIE AT SCHOOL. 

3. BESSIE AND HER FRIENDS. 

4. BESSIE IN THE MOUNTAINS. 

5. BESSIE AT THE SEASIDE. 

6. BESSIE ON HER TRAVELS. 

By Joanna H. Mathbws. 

In neat cloth hoXy price IDs. 6cL 
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